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Thb  celel^rity  whick  the  original  work  of  M.  Vasi  has 
acquired  amopgst  persons. of  classic  ta«(e,  and  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  English  translation,  have  induoed 
the  E<UtQr  to  publish  the  present  iipproved  edition. 

The  work'jfi  in  the  form  of  an  Itinerary,  and  is  di-^ 
Tided  into  such  portions,  or  routes,  as  the  visiter  wlU 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  given  time.  Every  thing 
worthy  of  attention  is  distinctly  noticed,  and  each 
day*s  walk  is  so  carefully  arranged,  that  the  trouble 
and  confusion  generally  arising  from  the  indiscri- 
minate view  of  numerous  objects,  are  by  this  means 
avoided.  Many  useful  hints  respecting  Hotels,  Lodg- 
ings, Provisions,  6^0,^  have  been  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent edition,  the  Index  has  been  much  enlarged,  and 
the  whole  work  carefully  revised,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  complete  Guide  to  the  Curiosities  of  the  Roman 
Capital. 

The  Views  of  Public  Buildings  are  executed  from 
designs  by  Cipriani  and  Parboni,  and  are  far  superior 
to  those  in  the  foreign  edition  of  this  work ;  and  the 
Guide  to  the  Curiosities  of  Rome,  which  has  been  en- 
graved expressly  for  this  publication,  will  be  found 
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particularly  useful  to  the  visiter.  The  work  is  also 
accompanied  bj  a  Plan  of  Home  and  its  Environs,  iu 
which  the  Latin  names  have  been  preferred  for  the 
more  complete  illustration  of  classic  authors. 

The  Routes  to  and  from  Rome  are  minutely  de« 
scribed  in  Rbichard*s  Itinerary  of  Italy,  and 
those  traveUers  who  propose  visiting  other  parts  of 
this  interesting  country,  will  also  find  the  following 
works  particularly  worthy  their  attention: 

Orgiazzi*8  Statistical,  Political,  Minbra- 
LOGICAL,     and    Modbrn  Map   of    I^alt,    and ' 
Va8i*8  Nbw  Pioturb  of  Naplbs  and  its  Enti-  ' 

RONS. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Italian  Ian- ' 
guage,  may  derive  great  assistance  from  Bernardo* ei 
Italian  Interprbtbr. 


NEW  PICTURE  OP  ROME. 


HINTS  TO  STRANGERS. 

AS  the  labours  of  M.  Vasi  are  principally  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  works  of  art  in  Rome, 
the  following  Hints  have  been  prefixed  by  the 
English  editor  for  the  information  of  the  traveller. 

PASSPORTS,  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  *c. 

If  the  traveller  wish  to  avoid  the  intrusions  of 
the  custom-house  officers  on  his  entrance  into 
Rome,  he  should  provide  himself  with  a  ticket  of 
permission  or  lascia  passare^  which  he  may  ob- 
tain by  previously  writing  to  his  banker  or  to  the 
British  consul  at  Rome.  If  he  does  not  procure 
this,  he  will  be  obliged,  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  to 
proceed  to  the  custom-house  and  undergo  a  tedi- 
ous examination,  or  else  give  a  fee  from  four  to  ten 
paoli  according  to  the  quantity  of  luggage. 

The  office  where  foreigners  must  deposit  their 
passports  during  a  residence  at  Rome  is  situated  in 
the  Palazzo  Madama^  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
governor  of  the  city. 
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COINS. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  crowns  or  scudi, 
called  scudi  Roman!  and  scudi  Moneta,  in  paoli 
and  bajoccbi.  Each  scudo  contains  10  paoli,  and 
each  paolo  10  bajocchi.  The  scudo  is  worth  about 
4s,  4>id.,  and  the  paolo  about  5 Id,  The  scudo  is 
also  sometimes  divided  into  3|  testoni,  500  quat- 
trini;  or  1000  half  quattrini. 

GOLD.  ^  d. 

Double  zecchmo  of  49  paoli      ....  1^  9} 

Doppia  or  Pistole  of  31^  paoli       ...  13  9^ 

Zecchino  or  sequin  of  91|  paoli       .    .    .  9  4| 

Half  doppia  or  pistole  of  15}  paoK       .    .  6  1<4 

Halfzecchino  of  10|  paoli      .    •    .    *    «  4  ^ 

SILVBH. 

Scudo  Romano  or  Roman  crown  of  1 0  paoli  4  4f 

Half  scudo  of  5  paoli 3  ^i 

Testone  of  S  paoli .  1  34 

Papetto  of  2  paoli 0  lol 

Paolo •    .  0  5| 

Half  paolo  or  piece  of  5  bajoeehi    .    .    •  0  3| 

^  Piece  of  2|  bajocchi       ..«..».  0  1} 

BASK   SILVER. 

1>ooble  eaxlino  of  15  bajocchi     •    •    •    .    0    7J 
Carlino  of  7J  bajocchi       .*.«..    0     s| 
Double  bajoccliello  of  4  bajocchi    .     t    •    0    2 
Bajocchello  of  2  bajocchi       .....01 

The  copper  coins  are  the  bjyoccho,  the  half  ba- 
joccho,  and  the  quattrino. 

Napoleons  are  also  current  here  for  36  paoli, 
old  louis  d'ors  for  44  paoli,  and  Spanish  dollars 
for  10  paoli. 

The  principal  bankers  at  Rome  are  Messrs.  Tor- 
Ionia  and  Co.,  who  are  very  obliging  to  English  tra* 
■iiillftrs> 
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EXTENT,  POPULATION,  8fe. 

The  present  walls  occupy  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cuit as  the  most  extended  ancient  wall  built  by 
Aurelian  in  270.  They  are  l^%  English  miles  in 
circuit,  and  include  about  5  English  miles  square, 
of  which  only  about  1  i  square  mile  is  occupied  by 
dwellings ;  the  remainder  being  laid  out  in  mac 
ket  gardenii  and  vineyards. 

The  population  in  1823  consisted  of  136,269 
souls.  Of  these  27  &re  bishops,  1395  priests, 
1565  monks  and  1370  nuns.  There  are  also 
about  8000  Jews. 

CLIMATE,  Sfc. 

The  great  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  as  the  temperaiure  of  dif- 
ferent streets  sometimes  varies  as  much  as  twenty 
degrees,  the  visiter  will  find  it  necessary  either  to 
hire  a  coach  which  will  cost  about  four  paoli  an 
hour,  or  to  provide  himself  with  a  cloak  which  he 
may  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure. 

The  unheaithy  season  is  generally  reckoned 
from  the  close  of  July  to  the  first  rains  in  October; 
during  that  period,  it  is  considered  dangerous  to 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  except  on  elevated 
situations.  The  visiter  should  then  adhere  to  one 
residence,  keep  his  bed  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  day,  and  carefully  avoid  intoxication.  With- 
out these  precautions,  he  runs  the  risk  of  catching 
dangerous  and  often  fatal  fevers.  Besides  this 
4UFia  catiivUf  as  it  is  Q»Ued»  Rome  is  subject  even 
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in  winter  to  a  south-east  wind,  called  in  Italian 
siroccOf  which  is  extremely  unhealthy  and  debi- 
litating, though  it  does  not  produce  fevers. 

Consumption,  regarded  every  where  as  incura- 
ble, when  arrived  at  'a  certain  point,  is  at  Rome 
a  terrible  sort  of  plague,  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  people  in  health  not  only  by  using  the 
clothes  and  furniture,  but  even  by  inhabiting  the 
apartments  of  those  who  have  died  of  it,  unless 
they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed. 

There  are  two  English  physicians  constantly  re- 
siding at  Rome. 

PROVISIONS. 

Provisions'  at  Rome  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Bread  is  sold  at  about  3  bajocchi  the  pound,  but 
it  is  rather  spungy.  Beef  and  mutton  cost  from 
6  to  8  bajocchi,  per  pound ;  veal  from  1  to  2 
paoli ;  lamb  and  pork  6  or  7  bajocchi ;  kid,  from 
8  to  10  bajocchi ;  fowls,  from  3  to  4  paoli  each ; 
ducks,  2  to  3  paoli  each ;  turkeys,  from  8  to  10 
bajocchi  per  pound ;  wild  ducks,  4  or  5  paoli 
per  brace;  goat's  milk,  about  3  bajocchi  per 
Ibglietta  (about  a  pint)  ;  cow's  milk,  about  5  ba- 
jocchi per  foglietta;  butter,  from  Ij  paolo  to  2 
paoli  per  pound ;  Dutch  cheese,  1  §  paolo  per 
pound ;  Parmesan  cheese,  about  2  paoli  per 
pound  ;  and  eggs,  from  1  to  2  paoli  per  dozen. 

Fish  is  usually  sold  at  1  paolo  per  pound,  but 
the  better  kinds  such  as  turbot,  usually  cost  1  §  to 
Q  paoli. 

Potatoes  are  sold  at  1  bajoccho  per  pound>  and 
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i^pplet*  pears,  grape»»  $ni  peaches,  at  about  3 
bajocchi  per  pound. 

Wines  of  all  kinds  may  be  procured  here,  but 
that  most  commonly  used  is  Orvietto,  which  costs 
from  1  i  paolo  to  2  paoli  the  bottle.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  wine,  but  is  often  rendered  unwholesome 
by  adulteration*  Velletri  wine  costs  about  12  ba- 
jocchi ;  rum,  from  5  to  6  paoU ;  and  Bordeaux 
wine»  from  5  to  8  paoli,  £|ccording  to  its  quality, 

WATER. 
The  water  of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  at^ueduct  of  the  Acqua  Virgo,  is 
the  best  water  of  the  three  aqueducts  that  supply 
Rome.  That  called  del  GriUo  is  the  second  best. 
The  water  of  the  Tiber,  if  allowed  to  deposit 
jduring  six  months  tn  a  cistern,  is  fit  for  drinking. 
The  wells  in  Rome  rise  and  fall  with  the  water  of 
tjbe  Tiber,  with  which  therefore  it  appears  they 
communicate.  Their  water  is  wholesome,  except 
when  contaminated  by  extraneous  putrid  matter.. 

The  method  of  raising  water  to  the  upptr  part 
of  housea  is  singular.  This  operation  is  not  per«« 
formed  by  pipes  as  in  England,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing mauuer.  A  strong  iron  wire  is  fixed  with  one 
end  above  the  window,  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
laised,  and  the  other  end  oyer  the  fountain.  Along 
this  iron  wire  a  bucket  with  a  rope  attached  is 
made  to  slide.  The  rope  passes  over  a  pulley 
above  the  window,  and  the  end  of  it  is  held  by  the 
peisoa  iA  the  room,  who>  as  soon  as  the  bucket  is 
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filled,  draws  it  up,  and  it  slides  along  the  wire  to 
the  window. 

HOTELS,  LODGINGS,  8fe. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Albergo  di  Londra, 
and  Albergo  d'  Europa,  both  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  the  Albergo  della  Gran  Bretagna  in  the 
Strada  del  Babbuino ;  the  Albergo  di  S.  Carlo  and 
Albergo  della  Sybilla,  both  in  the  Corso ;  and  the 
Albergo  di  Parigi,  and  Albergo  di  Russia,  in  the 
Strada  della  Croce.  These  hotels,  however,  are 
only  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  make  some 
stay  in  Rome,  as  they  will  seldom  receive  travel- 
lers for  less  than  a  week.  The  price  of  large  and 
good  apartments  for  that  time  varies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-five  scudi.  Breakfast  is  charged 
about  four  paoli,  and  dinner  about  ten  paoli. 

At  most  of  the  other  hotels  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  by  the  day.  The  Gran  Vascello,  in 
the  Strada  del  Condotti,  and  the  Albergo  diGram- 
mont,  are  both  good  houses. 

At  Frantz's  Hotel,  in  the  Strada  del  Condotti, 
there  is  a  table  d'hote  every  day  at  four  o'clock. 
The  dinner  is  dressed  partly  in  the  Italian  and 
partly  in  the  English  style,  and  the  charge,  in- 
cluding a  bottle  of  wine,  is  six  paoli. 

Board  and  lodging  at  an  hotel  for  a  family  of 
eight  persons,  including  servants,  may  be  obtained 
for  five  or  six  scudi  per  day. 

Dinner  may  be  procured  from  a  traiteur  from 
three  to  ten  paoli  per  head,  but  the  best  method  13 
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to  bargain  for  so  much  a  dish,  as  the  traveller  will 
then  have  enough  for  his  servant  also. 

At  a  restaurateur's  a  person  may  dine  very  well 
for  five  or  six  paoli,  including  wine. 

Thetwo  principal  coffee-houses  are  situated  in  the 
Corso,  where  there  are  several  others  celebrated  for 
their  ices.  The  charge  for  coffee  is  two  bajocchi 
per  cup,  or  for  breakfast  from  eight  to  ten  bajoc- 
chi, and  for  ice  ten  or  twelve  bajocchi. 

The  best  parts  of  Rome  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  the  Corso,  and  the  rent  of  houses  is  dearer 
here  than  in  the  more  retired  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  best  furnished  apartments  are  let  from  100 
to  1 80  scudi  per  month,  and  smaller  lodgings  from 
40  to  70  scudi  per  month. 

Two  sitting  rooms,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  kit- 
chen in  a  street  near  the  Corso,  may  be  hired  for 
60  or  70  scudi  per  month  ;  but  if  the  traveller  is 
satisfied  with  the  more  retired  parts  of  Rome,  he 
may  obtain  similar  apartments  for  12  or  14  scudi 
per  month. 

^  A  single  person  may  board  and  lodge  in  a  pri- 
vate family  for  about  30  scudi  per  month. 

BATHS,  Sfc. 

The  baths  at  Rome,  which  are  very  convenient, 
arc  much  used;  they  are  made  of  well>tinned 
copper,  are  very  light,  and  are  so  contrived  that  a 
person  may  have  a  bath  at  any  temperature  he 
wishes.    The  hire  for  a  day  is  ^bout  six  bajocchi. 
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HACKNEY  COACHES,  CABEIOLETS, 

GUIDES,  S($. 

Hackney  coaches  and  cabriolets  may  generally 
be  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio.  The 
fare  is  four  paoli  an  hour. 

Coaches  lor  excursions  to  the  environs  cost  from 
three  to  four  scudi  per  day,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance they  are  required  to  go.  They  may  be 
hired  at  Balzani's  Locanda  del  Orso. 

If  the  visiter  hires  a  guide,  he  should  pay  him 
about  five  paoli  a  day,  leaving  him  to  find  his  own 
meals. 

POST  OFFICE, 

The  post  ofiloe  ia  in  the  Piaua  Cokama.  Here 
travdlert  wishing  to  leave  Rome  by  die  mail  must 
apply. 

BEADING  ROOM, 

In  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  an  English  reading- 
room,  where  the  Loudon  journals  may  be  seen, 
and  on  the  Corso  is  a  circulating  library. 

VISITS. 
Strangers  who  are  introduced  into  society  at 
Rome,  will  find  at  their  door  the  next  day  several 
of  the  servants  of  the  family  of  the  person,  at, 
whose  house  they  have  been  entertained,  who  ex- 
pect a  moderate  sum,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
vails  given  in  England  aud  other  countries. 
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THEATRES  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  8fc. 

The  two  principal  theatres  are  those  of  Aliherti 
and  Argentina^  where  serious  operas  and  ballets 
are  represented ;  the  Aliberti  is  the  largest,  but 
the  spectators  have  a  "far  better  view  of  the  stage 
in  the  Argentina.  The  former  is  opened  for 
maskied  balls  during  the  Carnival.  In  the  the- 
atres of  VaUe  and  of  Apollo  or  Tordinoni  which 
bold  the  second  rank,  comic  operas,  comedies, 
and  sometimes  tragedies,  are  performed.  The 
two  minor  theatres  are  the  Teatro  della  Pace  and 
the  Folia  Cor  da;  they  are  frequented  chiefly  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  performances  con- 
sisting of  burlesque  operas,  and  indifferent  farces. 
They  are  closed  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but 
are  all  open  during  the  carnival,  except  on  Fri- 
days and  festivals.  The  pope  sometimes  allows 
musical  interludes  to  be  performed,  at  the  theatres 
of  Valle  and  the  Palla  Corda,  from  Easter  to  Ad- 
vent. 

The  other  principal  amusements  are  the  carni- 
val, conversazioni,  and  assemblies  for  dancing  and 
cards.  The  carnival  is  generally  held  on  the  se- 
ven days  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  during 
its  continuance  the  corso  is  adqrned  with  tapestry 
and  silk  hangings  suspended  from  every  window, 
and  enlivened  by  music,  masquerades,  and  horse 
races.  Both  the  latter,  however,  differ  very  much 
from  an  Englishman'^s  idea  of  these  amusements ; 
for  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  Italian  maskers 
seems  to  consist  in  throwing  balls  of  chalk  at  each 
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other;  and  the  horses  in  the  races  run  without 
riders,  being  urged  to  the  utmost  speed  by  a  kind 
of  spur  suspended  from  their  backs. 

Another  festival  is  held  on  the  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  during  October,  on  MoHte  Testaccio^ 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Sa-* 
turnalia.  On  this  hill  are  (he  public  wine  vaults, 
and  hither,  on  these  occasions,  the  Romans  resort 
in  crowds  to  drink  the  pleasing  beverage,  and  to 
enjoy  the  other  refreshments  which  may  then  ba 
obtained  here, 

PROMENADES. 

The  CorsOf  a  narrow  street,  abqut  an  English 
mile  in  length,  is  the  most  fashionable  drive  for 
carriages  both  before  dinner  and  in  the  evening. 
During  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  from  two  to  four 
o'clock,  the  streets  are  almost  deserted  by  the  Ro* 
mans,  who  retire  to  avoid  the  heat,  so  that  it  is  a 
common  proverb,  that  during  that  period  none  but 
Englishmen  and  dogs  are  seen  out. 

The  Drive  on  the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  formed  by 
the  French,  the  road  between  the  Mons  Sacer  and 
the  Porta  Pia,  and  the  Paddock  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  are  also  much  frequented.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews says,  "  The  Italians  are  admirable  drivers, 
and  go  far  beyond  our  whip  club.  I  have  seen 
eight  horses  in  hand  trot  up  the  Corso ;  and  have 
heard  of  twelve,  arranged  in  three  rows,  of  four 
a  breast.  Their  rule  of  the  road  is  directly  the  re- 
verse of  ours ;  they  take  the  right  hand  in  meeting, 
and  the  left  in  passing,  and  if  two  persons  are  in  an 
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open  carriage*,  or  on  a  coacti*box  together,  lie 
wbo  drives  will,  in  defiance  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  sit  on  the  near  side/' 

There  are  fine  prospects  from  the  Aventine,  the 
Coelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Pincian^ 
a&d  the  Palatine  hills,  six  out  of  the  seven  on 
which  ancient  Rome  was  built  The  Pincian  hill, 
ifa  particular  afibrds  an  excellent  promenade,  and 
is  daily  visited  by  the  Roman  fashionables. 

BEUGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 

The  principal  ceremonies  calculated  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  strangers  are  those  of  Passion  or 
Holy  week.  They  commence  on  Palm  Sunday  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  when  the  Pope  officiates  and  distributes  palm 
leaves,  after  which  the  Passion  is  chanted.  Stran- 
gers wishing  for  admission  must  attend  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  ladies  must  wear  vails, 
as  this  is  necessary  whenever  the  Pope  is  present. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  Tenebra  and 
Mismre  tite  performed  in  the  Sistine  chapel  as 
wtll  as  at  St.  Peter's.  The  service  commences 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset,  and  is 
sung  with  greater  effect  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  At  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Pope  is 
present  on  the  throne,  attended  by  the  cardinals, 
with  their  trainbearers. 

On  Thursday^  between  eight  and  nine  ,in  the 
morning,  the  Host  is  carried  in  procession  from  the 
Sbtine  to  the  PtoHne  chapel,  and  the  latter  is  bril* 
liantly  illuminated.  At  noon  the  benediction  takes 
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place  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  after  which  the  Pope 
washes  the  feet  of  eighteen  pilgrims^  and  waits 
upon  them  at  dinner.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Tenebne 
and  Miserere  are  sung  as  on  Wednesday,  and  in  the 
evening  St.  Peter's  is  illuminated  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  cross,  covered  with  lamps,  in  the  centre 
of  the  dome.  This  illumination  was  originally 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it. 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
Host  is  taken  in  procession  from  the  Paoline  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Tenebne 
and  Miserere  are  repeated. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano,  Turks,  and  Jews  are  baptized, 
and  some  fine  music  is  performed.  The  Pope  also 
officiates  at  "the  Pontifical  Palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  passion  week,  the 
Pope  entertains  the  cardinals,  and  well-dressed  in- 
dividuals are  admitted  to  the  dinners. 

Strangers  should  remember  that  it  is  not  consi- 
dered etiquette  to  appear  during  this  week  except 
in  mourning. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Pope  attends  St.  Peter's  in  state,  and  about 
noon,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals,  and  wearing 
the  tiara,  delivers  his  benediction  from  the  gallery 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.  After  this,  a  paper  is 
thrown  amongst  the  people,  insciibed  with  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  different  churches.    In  the 
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evening  the  outside  of  the  church  is  splendidly 
Sluminated  so  as  to  appear  one  iiame  of  fire  ;  and 
a  grand  display  of  fire-works  is  made  at  Fort  S.  An- 
gelo  about  eight  o'clock. 

On  the  rite  of  St.  Peter,  the  illumination  and 
fireworks  are  repeated. 

During  Lent,  there  is  music  at  three  o'clock 
every  afternoon  at  St.  Peter's,  and  generally  at 
the  church  del  Gesu, 

The  Pope  officiates  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
on  Ascension  Day ;  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Domini,  when  there  is  a  grand  proces- 
sion, and  some  fine  music;  at  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  on  Christmas-day ;  at  St  Peter's,  on  the 
18th  January^- being  the.  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  St.  Peter's  chair  was  placed  here ;  and  at 
the  Pontifical  Palace  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

The  other  religious  ceremonies  at  Rome  worthy 
of  the  stranger's  attention  are,  the  Procession  of 
Nuns  on  the  day  of  Annunciation  ;  the  f^tes  of  the 
different  saints;  and  the  Octave  of  the  Dead,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  on  which  occasion  the  ut- 
most solemnity  prevails;  the  procession  descendsi 
into  a  vault  divided  into  two  parts,  the  roof  of 
^hich  is  entirely  lined  with  bones  and  sculls  ar- 
ranged with  as  much  symmetry  and  art  as  the 
varied  shells  of  a  grotto.  On  Christmas-eve  and 
Christmas-day  also  the  various  churches,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Araceli,  exhibit  singular  specta- 
cles. 

English  travellers  may  procure  tickets  of  ad- 
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mission  to  tte  ceremonies  of  Passion  Week^  by 
application  to  the  British  minister  at  Rome. 

ENGUSH  CHURCH. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1818,  the  Pope 
mve  the  English  permission  to  assemble  in  a  room 
lor  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  church  of  England 
service  read,  but  they  were  not  then  allowed  to 
have  a  regular  chapel.  Their  chapel  now  is  situ- 
ated in  ^e  Mausoleum  of  Augustus^  near  the 
Strada  di  Ripetta. 

The  English  burying-ground  is  near  the  Porta  di 
S»  Paolo. 

£NGUSH  ACADEMY* 

A  subscription  was  commenced  in  England  in 
1822,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  English  Aca- 
demy at  Rome.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  British  artists  who  would  otherwise 
pursue  their  studies  under  great  disadvantages. 

MANUFACTURES. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  silk$  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity, of  cloth  both  coarse  and  fine,  printed  ca- 
bcoes,  gloves,  pomatum,  essences,  combs,  fans, 
stnng^  for  musical  instruments,  hair  powder  called 
cypno,  medals,  mosaic  works,  cameos,  artificial 
flowers,  busts,  statues,  pictures,  ^. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  commerce  does 
not  flourish  in  this  city.  The  traveller  will  do 
well  to  visit  the  Mosaic  manufactory,  where  a 
great  number  of  hands  are  employed  under  the  di- 
rectioa  of  an  eminent  painter*   . 
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DRESS  OP  THE  PEASANTRY. 

The  country  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Rpme  hl^ve 
Tery  coarse  clothing,  and  shew  but  little  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  even  in  the  churches  on  fes- 
tival days.  The  broad  cloth  worn  by  the  better 
€las9e9  is  imported  from  France  and  England.  The 
country  men  generally  carry  an  oiled-cloth  um<* 
brella  when  it  rains. 

THE  TIBER. 

The  Tiber,  which  passes  through  the  imperial 
city, '  has  its  source,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in 
the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  about  l6o  English 
miles  from  Rome.  In  this  course  it  receives  the 
waters  from  the  Val  di  Chiana,  the  Nera,  the  Te- 
verone,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Its  breadth 
at  the  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  from 
310  to  320  English  feet ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  33  English  feet.  The  depth  during  summer, 
when  it  is  the  lowest;  at  mid-channel  varies  from 
10  to  20  English  feet.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
ii  so  great  as  to  turn  several  boat  mills,  three  or 
four  of  which  are  moored  with  chains.  The  wa- 
ter is  turbid  and  of  a  dull  yellowish  colour,  but  is 
not  considered  unwholesome  if  allowed  to  deposit 
in  cisterns ;  though  it  is  not  generally  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  most  parts  of  the  town  being  sup- 
plied with  water  from  one  of  the  three  aqueducts. 
Floats  of  wood  are  sent  down  the  Tiber  from  Pe- 
rugia, though  it  is  not  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as 
that  place  on  account  of  several  rapids.    Sea  gulls 
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are  sometimes  seen  flying  about  the  Tiber    a^^ 
Rome :  they  come  up  from  the  sea  which  is   14 
English  miles  distant. 

.  FERRIES. 

There  are  four  stations  in  Rome  vvhere  the  Ti- 
ber may  be  crossed  by  ferry-boats.  A  rope,  on 
which  is  a  moveable  pulley,  is  ^xed  across  the 
river,  and  to  this  the  head  of  the  boat  is  attached 
by  a  long  rope.  The  boat  is  placed  with  its  head 
up  the  stream,  and  is  moved  across  by  the  current 
in  either  direction  according  as  the  helm  is  steered. 
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WALKS  THROUGH  HOME. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Those  who  visit  this  celebrated  city  will  find 
the  following  observation  of  Mr.  Sass,  in  his 
**  Journey  to  Rome/'  well  worthy  of  attention. 
lie  says,  **  Every  one,  on  visiting  a  celebrated 
city,  should  endeavoar  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  localities:  to  do  this,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  most  elevated  points  should  be  ascended, 
toeing  a  map,  and  from  thence  to  compare  every 
p»rt,  marking  the  situation  of  the  principal  build- 
iagt.  The  circuit  of  the  city  should  next  be 
made,  and  by  doing  this,  in  a  short  time,  the 
ifhole  place  would  be  familiar.  The  best  places 
fer  this  purpose  are  the  tower  on  the  Capitoline 
Hili,  and  the  tops  of  the  Antonine  and  Trajan 
columns;  these  being  centrically  situated,  the  city, 
ancient  and  modem,  spreads  itself  around  them. 
Besides  these,  there  are  fine  points  of  view  from 
the  Pincian  Hill,  Mount  Janiculum,  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  the  top  of  St.  Peter's." 

Travellers  who  proceed  to  Rome  through  Tus-* 
ctmy  or  Ancona,  pass  the  Ponte  Mo/Ip,  situated 
on  the  Tiber,  two  miles  from  that  city.  This 
bfidge  was  greatly  damaged  in  the  celebrated  bailie 
between  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  tyrant 
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Maxentius,  who,  having  heen  defeated^  threw 
himself  into  the  river.  Of  the  ancient  bridge, 
erected  by  ^Emilius  Scaurus  and  called  Pons 
^roilius,  nothing  remains  but  the  pilasters,  and 
the  tower,  which,  under  Pius  VII.,  was  cut  in  the 
middle,  and  converted  into  a  triumphal  arch. 
The  statues  of  different  saints,  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremities are  its  principal  ornaments.  The  breadth 
of- the  river  here  is  406  English  feet. 

■  After  passing  this  bridge,  a  pretty  little  temple 
is  seen  on  the  left,  situated  in  a  vineyard ;  it  con- 
tains a  statue  of  St  Andrew,  and' was  erected  by 
Pius  II.,  when  the  head  of  that  saint  was  sent  from 
the  Morea  to  Rome. 

On  the  same  road,  anciently  called  the  Flamu 
fdan  way,  stands  a  small  church,  of  a  polygonal 
form,  erected  by  Julius  III.,  in  honour  of  St.  An- 
drew, after  the  elegant  designs  of  the  celebrated 
Vignola. 

Advancing  towards  the  town  on  the  left  stands  a 
Cassino,  called  Pope  Julius'  Cassino  or  Villa. 
The  architect  was  Balthazar  Pcruzzi  da  Siena. 
The  magnificent  palace,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
road,  is  known  by  the  same  denomination ;  it  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Vignola,  and  belongs  to 
the  Apostolical  Chamber.  To  the  right  of  this 
palace,  in  a  cross  road,  is  the  arch  under  which 
one  passes  to  arrive  at  the  fountain  called  Acetosa; 
a  mineral  water  with  an  acid  taste,  and  extremely 
salutary  for  various  diseases. 

In  returning  along  the  high  road,  on  the  left 
side  stands  the  delightful  villa  of  his  Royal  High- 
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ness   Prince   Stanislaus  Poniatowski,vbich  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Valadier. 
Advancing  forwards  is  seen  the 

PORTA  DEL  POPOLO, 
{Gate  of  the  People,) 

When  the  Emperor  Aurelian  extended  the  walls 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  enclose  the  Field  of 
Mars,  he  constructed  a  gate  which  was  called  the 
Flaminian,  on  account  of  ^ts  standing  in  the  street 
of  that  name :  but  as  it  was  almost  on  the  verge 
of  Mount  Pincius,  and  the  road  to  it  very  steep, 
the  Gate  of  the  People,  was  built;  and  was  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  at  present,  considered  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Rome.  It  was  repaired  in  1562,  under 
the  directions  of  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti  and 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII.,  its  interior 
front  was  ornamented  by  Bernini:  these  embel- 
lishments were  added  on  account  of  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden's  arrival  at  Rome.  This  gate 
immediately  leads  to  the 

PIAZZA   DEL   POPOLO, 

{Square  of  the  People,) 
There  are  few  cities  which  offer  such  a  grand 
and  imposing  appearance,  as  Rome,  on  entering 
from  the  Gate  of  the  People.  The  first  object 
which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  square,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  a  grand  Egyptian  Obelisk, 
and  a  fountain;  a  delightful  garden  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  this  view,  which  is  terminated  by  two 
very  handsome  churches,  uniformly  constructed 
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and  the  commencement  of  three  long  and  spacious 
streets.  The  whole  forms  a  covifhd'oeil  which 
may  serve  to  give  a  stranger  a  just  idea  of  Roman 
splendour. 

The  superb  obelisk  above-mentioned  was  erected 
at  Hieropolis,  by  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  transported  it  to  Rome,  and 
placed  it  in  the  great  Circus;  whence  Sixtus  V, 
removed  it  to  this  spot,  in  1589,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fontana,  who  also  erected  the  fountain. 
It  is  of  red  granite,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics: 
it  is  eighty  feet  high  without  the  pedestal,  which  is 
twenty-seven.     On  the  side  of  the  city-gate  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  SANTA  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO, 
{^Church  of  St  Mary  of  the  People.) 

This  Church  was  built  \n  1227,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Roman  people,  Alexander  VIL  gave  it 
its  present  form,  under  the  directions  of  Bernini. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  objects: 
on  entering  the  church  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
first  and  third  chapel  are  some  paintings  of  Pintu- 
ricchio.  The  second  chapel  is  decorated  with 
sixteen  columns  of  fine  marble.  "  The  Altar-piece 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Carlo  Maratti.  On 
the  great  altar,  is  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  one  of  those  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
St.  Luke.  In  the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  great 
altar,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Assumption  by  Anni- 
bal  Caracci:  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  (side  paintings)  are  by 
Michael  Ange^o  Caravaggio, 
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The  last  chapel  but  one,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Chigi,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Rome.  Thfe  decorations  were  designed  by  Ra- 
phael ;  the  paintings  of  the  frieze  and  the  altar- 
piece  were  begun  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and 
finished  by  Francis  Salviati;  this  artist  also  painted 
the  *rest  of  the  chapel,  except  David  and  Aaron, 
which  were  executed  by  Vanni.  In  this  chapel 
are  four  statues,  two  of  which,  rcfpresenting  Daniel 
in  the  Lions'  Den,  and  the  Angel  taking  Habakkuk 
by  the  hair,  are  by  Bernini.  The  other  two, 
which  represent  Elias,  and  Jonah  sitting  on  the 
Whale,  are  by  Lorenzetto,  they  are  both  highly 
esteemed  works,  particularly  Jonah,  having  been 
executed  not  only  from  a  model  of  Raphael,  but 
even  under  his  direction.  The  magnificent  tomb 
of  the  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi,  near  this  chapel, 
is  from  a  design  of  Paul  Posi. 

Of  the  three  handsome  streets  in  the  Piazza  det, 
Papoloj  the  one  on  the  right,  called  di  Ripetta, 
nms  along  the  Tiber  to  the  Piazza  di  S,  Luigi; 
the  other  to  the  left,  called  del  Babbuino^  crosses 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  leads  to  Mount  Quirinal : 
the  third,  which  is  between  the  preceding,  is 
called 

STRADA  DEL  CORSO, 
{Street  of  the  Course,) 

This  street,  which  took  its  name  from  the  horse- 
races introduced  into  it  about  the  time  of  Paul  IL, 
is  certainly  the  handsomest,  and  most  frequented  in 
Rome.    It  leads  directly  to  the  foot  uf  the  Capitol, 
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and  its  entrance  is  decorated  by  two  fine  cburehes 
of  uniform  architecture,  by  Rainaldi :  the  one  on 
the  right  is  called  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  (SL 
Mary  of  the  Sacred  Mount ;)  the  other  S,  Maria 
de  Miracoliy  (St.  Mary  of  Miracles.) 

This  street  is  the  fashionable  drive  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  aftenioon,  and  here  are  several 
houses  celebrated  for  their  ices.  One  in  particu* 
lar,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  a  palace^  is  em- 
bellished  with  numerous  paintings. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  edidces  in  this  streets 
amongst  others  the 

CHIESA  DI  GESU  E  MARIA, 
{Church  of  Jesus  and  Mary.) 
It  was  built  in  l640,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Milanese  and  Rainaldi,  This  church,  which  is 
embellished  with  some  fine  marbles,  contains  se- 
veral tombs  of  the  Bolognetti  family.  The  great 
altar-piece,  and  the  pictures  in  the  vault  of  the 
church,  are  by  Giacinto  Brandi.  In  the  Sacristy, 
the  altar-piece,  jrc,  are  by  Lanfranco. 

Almost  opposite  is  the  church  of  San  Giacomo 
degli  Iticurabili,  (St.  James  of  the  Incurables),  so 
called,  from  the  hospital  contiguous  to  it,  where 
poor  persons  who  have  incurable  maladies  are  re- 
ceived. 

In'the  street,  by  the  side  of  the  church  of  St. 
James,  was  the  cabinet  of  the  Marquis  Canova, 
the  celebrated  Venetian  sculptor ;  the  merit  of  his 
works  surpasses  any  eulogium  that  can  be  given ; 
it  suffices  to  sayi  that  the  nw^Q  of  Canova,  will  be 
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transmitted  to  posterity  like  those  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles. 

Returning  through  the  Strada  del  Corso,  on  the 
fight  hand  is  seen 

LA  CmESA  DI  S.  CARLO, 
{Church  of  St  Churiet.) 

This  church  was  built  by  Carlo  Milanese  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Honorius  Lunghi,  and 
Peter  da  Cortona,  who  finished  the  interior.  It 
has  three  naves,  divided  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
is  ornamented  with  paintings  and  gilt  stucco.  The 
chapel  of  the  Cross,  to  the  right,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Paul  Posi,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome* 
The  altar-piece,  which  is  in  Mosaic,  is  taken  from 
that  of  Carlo  Maratti,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
del  Popolo.  The  picture  of  the  great  Altar  is  by 
the  same  painter* 

Amongst  the  palaces  in  the  Strada  del  Corso^ 
that  of  Ruspoli  is  the  most  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  architecture  by  Bartholomew 
Ammannato;  particularly  the  staircase  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  made  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  Grecian  marble.  Even  with  this 
palace  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  cofiee-house 
in  Italy,  ,  ^ 

Near  this  palace  also  stands  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lvcina^  on  the  great  Altar  of  which  is 
a  Crucifix,  a  very  singular  and  fine  painting  of 
Giiido  Reni. 

Adyancij)g  along  the  Strada  del  Oorso^  and  etk^ 
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terlng  the  second  street  to  the  left,  called  delle 
Corner  tit  e  (the  converted,)  is  seen 

LA  CfflESA  ED  IL  MONASTERO  DI  S.  SILVES- 
TRO  IN  CAPITE, 

( The  Church  S;  Monaster j^  of  St,  Silvester,  in  Capite.) 

The  origin  of  this  church  is  extremely  ancient, 
having  been  rebuilt  in  1286,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  John  di  Rossi. 
Amongst  the  great  number  of  relics  preserved 
there,  the  most  important  is  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  from  which  the  church  has  taken  the 
name,  In  Capite.  The  paintings  of  the  great 
ceiling,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Silvester,  and  other  saints, 
are  by  Giacinlo  Brandi.  The  paintings  on  the 
window  are  by  Roncalli ;  and  those  of  the  gallery 
by  Louis  Gemignani. 

Returning  to  the  Strada  del  Corso,  is  seen  on 
the  right  side  the  Torlonia  palace^  (formerly  Fie- 
rospi^  built  from  a  plan  of  Honorius  Lunghi ;  in 
which  is  a  saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Albano. 
Next  comes  the 

PALAZZO  BRACCUNO,  OR  CfflGI;! 

{Bracciano  or  Chigi  Palace.) 

This  magnificent  palace  was  begun  from  the  de- 
signs of  James  della  Porta,  continued  by  Carlo 
Maderna,  and  finished  by  Felix  della  Greca,  for 
the  residence  of  the  nephews  of  Alexander  VIL 
of  this  family.    The  apartments  of  the  firsj;.  and 
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second  story  are  ornamented  witb  paintings  of  the 
great  masters..  In  the  first  room  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  but  an  ancient  painting  of  the  three 
Graces,  on  the  wall.  The  second  room  contains  St. 
Francis,  by  Guido;  the  Transfiguration,  by  Ben- 
venuto  Garofolo ;  and  three  Children^  by  Poussin. 
The  objects  in  the  third  room,  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, are  the  Scourging  of  our  Saviour,  by  Guer- 
cino ;  a  Satyr  disputing  with  a  Philosopher,  by 
Salvator  Rosa ;  two  fine  portraits  by  Titian ;  and  a 
dead  Christ  by  Annibal  Caracci.  In  the  fourth 
room,  is  a  sketch  of  a  vault,  in  the  Barberini 
palace,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  by  An- 
drew Sacchi ;  another  sketch  by  the  same  artist, 
of  the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Romuald ;  a  Satyr 
and  a  Bacchante,  by  Rubens ;  and  a  little  Cupid 
holding  a  wild  boar  by  the  ears,  by  Albano.  In 
the  other  rooms,  amongst  various  antique  marbles, 
is  the  famous  statue  of  Venus,  copied  from  that  of 
Menophant,  and  an  Apollo. 

In  the  first  room  of  the  second  story,  are  two 
battle  pieces,  one  by  Salvator  Rosa,  the  other  by 
Peter  da  Cortona ;  and  the  second  room  contains 
an  uncommonly  fine  picture  by  Baroccio,  repre- 
senting several  children;  two  fine  landscapes  of 
Claude  Lorraine;  another  painting  of  Baroccio 
between  the  windows;  four  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Guercino ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Doraeni- 
chino;  and  a  picture,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.. 
There  is  also  in  this  palace,  a  library,  enriched 
with  the  choicest  books,  prints,  and  several  pre- 
cioUs  manuscripts;  amongst  others,  that  of  Daniel, 
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according  to  tbe  version  of  ihie  Septuagint :  the 
only  one  existing.     This  palace  extends  to  the 

PIAZZA  COLONNA, 
(Ckfiumn  Square*) 

This  square,  which  comprises  the  Forum  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  takes  its  name  from  the  magni- 
ficent column  erected  by  the  Roman  Senate,  in 
honour  of  M,  AureliuS,  for  his  victories  over  the 
Martomans.  That  Emperor  afterwards  dedicated 
it  to  his  father-in-law,  Antoninus  Pius,  as  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  pedestal ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
commonly  called  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

The  column  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of 
figures  in  basso  relievo,  representing  the  victories 
of  M.  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomans,  Sec,  One 
of  the  principal  is  the  Jupiter  Pluvio  (rainy)  to 
whom  the  Pagans  attributed  the  prodigy  of  the 
rain,  which  the  christian  soldiers  obtained  of  the 
true  God.  Although  these  basso  relievos  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Trajan  column,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sculptors  tried  to  imitate  them. 

This  column  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  blocks  of  white  marble.  Its  « 
diameter  is  12|  feel;  and  its  height,  including  the 
base  and  the  chapiter,  is  l6o  feet;  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  is  by  a  winding  staircase  in  the  inside,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  ninety  steps,  hewn  out  of 
the  marble.  This  column  having  been  damaged  hy 
lightning,  was  repaired  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  placed 
a  gilt  bronze  statue  of  St.  Paul  oii  the  summit. 

The  four  sides  of  this  fine  square  are  formed  by 
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the  Chigi  palace,  the  Spada  palace^  vhich  is  in  the 
Strada  del  CorsOy  the  Florentine  House  of  Nicco' 
Ufd,  and  the  General  Post  Office.  The  street  on 
the  left  leaid$  |,o  the 

PIAZZA  DI  MONTE  aTORIO, 
{iSquare  ofMoiint  Citorio.) 

The  greatest  ornament  in  this  square,  is  the 
solar  obelisk,  which  Augustus  transported  from 
Hieropplis,  and  placed  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  ex- 
actly behind  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina^ 
where  it  was  found.  Pius  VL,  having  removed 
the  pedestal  of  Antoninus's  column  to  the  garden 
of  the  Vatican,  had  this  obelisk  placed  in  its  stead. 
The  erection  was  performed  by  Zabaglia  in  1742. 
It  is  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
consisting  of  human  figures,  sphinxes,  birds,  <^., 
all  in  very  good  style.  The  entire  height  of  this 
obelisk  is  97  feet,  exclusive  of  the  bronze  globe  at 
the  top. 

The  principal  edifice  which  adorns  this  square, 
it  the 

PALAZZO  DI  MONTE  CITORIO, 

{Palace  of  Mount  Citorio.) 

Tliis  magnificent  palace  was  built  in  l650,  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  on  some  remains,  supposed 
to  be  of  Statilius  Taurus'  Amphitheatre.  Its  front 
is  decorated  with  three  large  gates,  as  many  rows 
of  windows,  a  balcony,  and  a  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  steeple  and  a  clock.  The  court,  formed  as 
a  semi-circlc;  contains  a  beautiful  fountain;  the 
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basin  is  of  oriental  granite.  The  great  column  of 
Cipolino  marble,  lying  on  the  ground,  was  disco- 
vered in  1778,  in  the  Field  of  Mars. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  oflGfces  of  the  In- 
spector and  his  Lieutenants.  The  Treasurer  and 
Inspector  reside  in  the  house,  in  the  apartment  of 
the  second  story. 

The  lottery  is  drawn  twice  a  month,  in  the  bal- 
cony of  this  palace. 

At  a  little  distance,  is  the  Piazza  di  Pietra, 
(Place  of  Stone,)  in  which  are  situated  the  remains 
of  the 

TEMPIO   DI  ANTONINO   PIO, 
{Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius^)      . 

Amongst  the  diflferent  opinions  about  this  an- 
cient monument,  the  most  probable  and  most 
common  one  is,  that  it  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  erected  by  himself  in  his  Forum.  Nothing 
remains  of  this  temple  but  eleven  majestic  co- 
lumns, which  sustain  a  magnificent  entablature  of 
Grecian  marble,  in  good  preservation.  This  enta- 
blature is  particularly  rehiarkable  as  it  consists  of 
one  block,  above  130  feet  in  length.  The  columns 
formed  a  side  part  of  the  portico,  which  sur- 
rounded the  temple:  they  are  also  of  Greek  mar- 
ble of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  fluted ;  but  greatly 
damaged  by  fires :  they  are  4  feet  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  42  feet  4  inches  high. 

These  columns  now  serve  to  decorate  the  front 
of  the  Custom" House  for  merchandise;  which 
comes  to  Rome  by  land. 
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Turning  from  this  plac^  to  the  Strada  del 
Corso,  appears  the 

PALAZZO   DI  SCIAREA, 
{Scic^rra  Palace,) 

The  fine  architecture  of  this  palace  is  by  Fla*? 
minio  Ponzio,  except  the  great  Ga^te,  which  is 
either  by  Amonio  L^bacco,  or  Vignola,  Th«to 
are  a  number  of  paintings  here  by  the  be«t  masters, 
belougipg  to  Prince  Barberini,  who  is  the  owner 
of  this  palace.  The  most  distinguished  are,  a  fine 
copy  of  Raphael's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, by  M.  Valentino ;  some  Landscapes, 
by  M.  Both;  a  Moses,  by  Guido  Heni;  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Baroccio;  Noah  drunk, 
by  Andrew  Sacchi;  a  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido ; 
three  portraits,  by  Titian;  a  St.  James,  by  Guer- 
cino;  a  half-length  Magdalen,  by  Guido;  the 
three  players,  a  celebrated  work,  by  Caravaggio; 
Modesty  and  Vanity,  an  exquisite  painting,  bj 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  two  Evangelists,  by  Guercino; 
the  decapitation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Gior* 
gione;  and  a  portrait,  capitally  painted  by  the 
great  Raphael. 

On  the  ground-fioor  are  several  antique  marbles, 
amotigst  others,  a  Sarcophagus,with  a  basso  relievo, 
representing  the  Muses ;  a  fine  figure  of  a  priest- 
ess; a  statue  of  M.  Aurelius;  a  superb  one  of 
Septimius  Severus,  in  bronze;  a  Ceres;  a  Bac- 
chus; three  colossal  busts;  five  Egyptian  figures; 
an  Amazon ;  and  a  fine  Diana.  Near  this  palace 
is  the 
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^  CHIESA    DI    S.  IGNAZIO, 

(  Church  of  St.  Ignatius . ) 

This  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome, 
was  btiilt  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Louis  Ludo- 
visi,  nephew  to  Gregory  XV.  The  celebrated 
Domenichino  made  two  different  designs  for  it; 
the  Father  Grassi,  a  Jesuit,  selected  part  of  each, 
and  gave  it  its  present  form.  Algardi  designed 
the  front,  which  is  ornamented  with  two  orders  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Composite. 

This  church  contains  some  fine  marbles,  gilt 
bronzes,  8^c. ;  a  fine  basso  relievo,  sculptured  by 
Le  Gros,  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzaga;  and  another 
of  the  Annunciation,  by  Philip  Valle.  Near  the 
side  door  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Gregory  XV., 
the  work  of  Le  Gros. 

The  Romaji  or  Jesuits*  College^  which  is  annexed 
to  this  church,  was  erected  in  1582,  by  Gregory 
XIIL,  from  the  designs  of  Bartholomew  Amma- 
nato ;  it  contains  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by 
piazzas,  under  which  are  placed  the  pulpits  or 
seats,  where  all  sciences  are  taught  gratis  by 
learned  Jesuits.  There  is  likewise  a  valuable  li- 
brary, an  observatory,  and  a  famous  museum,  col- 
lected by  Father  Kircher,  a  Jesuit ;  the  latter  con- 
tains many  precious  things  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  as  well  as  a  number  of  natural  curiosities. 

Re-entering  the  St rada  del  Corso,  is  seen  the 
gresit  palace  of  Simonetti,  built  after  the  design  of 
Alexander  Specchi. 

Opposite  to  this  palace,  is  the  ancient  ckurc/i  of 
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St,  MarceUiiSy  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  afterwards  erected  by  Fontana,  was  rebuilt  in 
1^97,  from,  the  designs  of  James  Sansovino.  The 
paintings  in  this  church  are  by  Daniel  da  Volterra, 
and  Pierrin  ,  del  Vaga,  with  <  the  exception  of  a 
few,  by  Federico  and  Thaddeus  Zuccari.  Still 
continuing!  in  the  Strada  del  Corso^  on  the  right 
may  be  seen  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  IN  VIA  LATA*, 

(Church  of  St  Mary  in  Via  Lata.) 

This  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where,  according  to  an 
old  tradition,  the  Apostles  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
lived.  It  has  often  been  repaired,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1660  from  the  designs  of  Cosmo  da  Bergamo, 
and  Peter  da  Cortona.  The  front  is  formed  of 
two  orders  of  pillars,  Corinthian  and  Composite, 
Beyond  this  church  is  the 

PALAZZO  DORIA, 
(Doria  Palace) 

This  palace,  consisting  of  three  bodies  of  build- 
ing of  different  architecture,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  Rome;  the  edifice  situated  in  the  Piazza  rf» 
Venezia  (Venetian  Square)  was  built  by  the  last 
prince  of  Pamfili,  from  the  designs  of  Paul  Amatf ; 
the  other  in  the  Strada  del  Corso,  designed  by 
Valvasori;  and  that  facing  the  Roman  college 

*  The  most  probable  translation  of  this  seems  "  the 
Great  Road." 
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vfhich  waa  deaignsd  by  Bernini  md  is  the  band* 
sQRies^  of. the  three,  were  built  by  order  of  Don* 
Caroillo  ParofiU.    The  illustrioua  fonaily  of  Dorift 
ba4  inherited  thii  sumptuous  pd^ce. 

The  portico,  fronting  the  great  staircase,  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  of  oriental  granite.  The  mar- 
ble st4?Qase  i^  grand  and  spacious*  and  the  apart** 
ments,  furnished  in  a  superb  manner,  contain)  a. 
very  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  first 
masters,  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
virbich  we  ahal)  i|)sert, 

In  the  first  room  are  some  water-colour  land- 
scapes by  Gaspard  Poussin,  and  his  school;  as 
well  as  some  by  Ciccjo  Napolitano,  and  Rosa. 

The  second  room,  called  the  saloon  of  Poussin, 
contains  some  of  his  best  productions,  in  oil  co- 
lours. The  finest  is  the  Lucano  bridge,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.  There  is  likewise  in  this  saloon,  a 
fine  picture  of  a  Turkish  woman  on  horseback,  by 
Benedict  Castiglione.  In  the  third  room,  besides 
another  painting  of  Castiglione,  intended  as  a 
companion  to  the  last-mej\tioned,  are^  St.  Eustace, 
by  Alberto  Duro;  a  Madonna,  by  John  Bellino, 
and  several  pkti^res  by  Pous&in,  Both,  and  others^ 

The  fourth  room  is  enriched  with  the  most 
splendid  paintings  ;"^the  following  are  worthy  of 
attention,  Endymion,  by  Guercino;  a  picture  of 
Machiavel,  by  Bronzino;  Cain  and  Abel,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  two  exquisite  portraits  of  Bartolo 
and  Baldo,  famous  civilians,  by  Raphael ;  Piety, 
by  Annibal  Caracci;  a  landscape,  by  Domeni- 
chino ;  some  portraits,  by  Titian  And  Vandyke  ^  9^ 
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portrait  of  a  woman,  by  Rubens ;  and  a  Thetis, 
by  Pierrin  del  Vaga. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  some  paintings  by  Bas 
sano,  Andrew  Montegna,  and  Calabrese ;  some  fine 
portraits  by  Holbein,  by  Vandyke,  and  one  b^' 
Giorgione. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  chapel,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  a  double  staircase  of  a  very 
singular  construction.  On  the  altar,  in  the  cha- 
pel, is  a  dead  Christ,  by  Annibal  Caracci. 

In  the  sixth  room  is  a  Galatea,  by  Lanfranco ; 
an  Icanis  and  Daedalus  by  Albano ;  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  by  Guido  Cagnacci;  Roman  charity,  by 
Valentino;  two  pictures,  by  Bassano;  and  a  SU 
Jeremy,  by  Palma. 

Next  follows  the  gallery,  which  is  very  magni- 
ficent ;  in  the  first  wing  are  several  excellent  pictures; 
the  most  remarkable  are,  a  large  picture,  by  Ben- 
venuto  Garofolo;  a  Virgin,  by  Sassoferrato ;  a 
Magdalen,  by  Titian;  the  death  of  Tancred,  by 
Guercino ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Paul  Veronese; 
a  portrait  of  his  Confessor,  by  Rubens;  several 
landscapes,  by  Breughel,  amongst  which,  thecrea  • 
tion  of  animals  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  its  high  finish. 

Near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  are  four  roomii, 
adorned  with  fine  landscapes,  by  Orizzonte,  Tor 
reggiani,  Poussin,  Both,  &c.  In  the  first  room  i» 
a  sketch,  by  Titian,  the  subject  of  which  is  un 
known.  In  the  second,  is  a  large  picture  of  a 
musical  academy,  by  Calabrese ;  and  in  the  third 
are  some  portraits  by  Titian.    The  last  room  con- 
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Um  $>  pictyre  of  a  bridge,  hj  Ba^stinoy  the  w^ter 
ia  which  is  extremely  well  painted^  and  an  excel* 
lent  picture  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Nicolas 
l^ouisin. 

Heturniag  to  the  gallery,  are  seen  several  pic- 
lures,  by  Claude  Lorraine;  a  portrait  of  Pope 
Piimfiliy  by  Diego  VeUsquez ;  a  Virgin  looking  at 
the  infant  Jesus,  by  Guido^  a  Satyr  teaching  a 
youth  whom  he  is  caressing,  to  play  on  a  pipe,  by 
Augustin  Caracci;  and  a  sketch  of  Glory  crowi^- 
ing  Virtwe,  by  Cprreggio,  Next  is  4  fine  picture 
of  Misers  counting  money,  by  Alberto  Duro,  In 
the  last  wing  are  two  charming  Jandscaipes,  by 
Po0ieni(:hino;  the  chaste  Susanna,  by  Annibal 
Caracci;  a  Magdalen,  by  the  same ;  a  Samson,  by 
Guercino;  Abraham's  sacrifice,  by  Titian;  a  great 
xural  dinner,  by  Teniers,  who  is  himself  represente4 
«eaied  at  the  head  of  the  tahle ;  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Aldobrandine  wedding,  by  N.  Poussin ;  some  por- 
traits by  Titian ;  ojfie  of  Queen  Jane,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Caravaggio. 

From  this  wing,  the  visiter  passes  into  some 
rooms  conta^ining  landscapes  by  Poussin,  Manglar, 
Both,  Rosa,  Salvator  Hosa,  Tempesta,  and  Brilli. 
There  is  also  a  fine  picture  of  Dido  bewailing 
^neas's  departure,  and  a  large  library  in  this 
palace. 

Opposite  the  Poria  palace,  is  that  of  the  French 
Aeaiemjf;  the  froQt  is  from  the  designs  of  Rainaldi^ 

Continuing  in  the  Strada  del  Car^o^  on  the  left, 
at  the  corner  of  the  fiaxzi^  di  Venezi^,  appears  the 
Mmucdm  palace  ;  designed  by  Matthew  daRos^i, 
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f&tih^t  bn  ih  the  Piazta  di  Venctia^  \%  the 
Torlomd  pdla6e,  designed  by  Fontana.  It  is  de^ 
corated  with  fine  picture*  and  tn&M^i  Atn^tigst 
others,  Hercules  furious,  in  the  act  of  throwing 
Lycas  into  the  sea,  a  work  of  the  immortal  Canova, 
Opposite  this  edifice  is  the 

PALA2ZO  DI  VENEZIA, 
{Venetian  Palaee,) 

Thi*  magf)ificent  palace  belongt  to  th^  fitatfe  erf 
Vetlke,  and  gave  name  to  the  squatre  which  is  al 
the  eftd  of  the  Strada  dd  Cono.  It  was  briilt  in 
lA&9i  undcfr  Patil  IL,  of  a  solid  and  majestie 
architecture^  by  Jttlien  da  Rlajano^  who  used  the 
stones  fallen  from  the  Coliseum ;  several  Popes 
liave  lited  iti  it,  and  Charles  Vlll.  of  Fr$t\c^  re- 
sided there,  in  1494,  when  he  passed  through 
Home  to  conquer  NapUsi 

A  great  part  of  this  palaee  h  Inhabited  by  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  Germany;  thcr  rest  is  us^d  as 
an  AeaddtHf  of  the  FineArts^  for  th6  accommoda- 
tion of  young  students,  who  ard  tnaifitaified  at 
Rome,  in  ord^r  to  perfigct  themseites  in  paintmg, 
sctilpture,  and  architecttire*  The  Marqms  Ca*. 
nova,  who  was  honorary  director  of  this  academy, 
in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  students, 
distributed  prices  every  six  months  at  his  own 
expense. 

Next  comes  the  Ercaiani  pdlace^  of  very  fine 
architecture,  by  Camillo  Areucci. 

Near  to  the  last,  is  the  Aljteti  paiaee^  on^  of  the 
handsome^  mi  ht^  ik  Rottte^    K  ^m  built  M 
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the  time  of  Clement  X.,  vrho  was  of  that  family; 
from  the  designs  of  John  Antonio  di  Rossi.  Not 
far  from  this  palace  is  the 

CHIESA  DEL  GJESU, 
( Church  of  Jesus,) 

This  magnificent  church,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  Rome,  was  erected  in  1575,  by 
Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  and  designed  by  the 
celebrated  Vignola :  James  della  Porta  his  pupil 
continued  it,  and  executed  the  cupola  and  front, 
which  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  and  Composite 
pillars.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  marble 
pillars,  gilt  stuccos,  marble  sculptures,  and  some 
fine  pictures. 

On  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  to  the  right,  is  a  pic* 
tuie,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
death.  The  great  altar  is  adorned  with  four  fine 
columns  of  antiqcie  yellow  marble,  and  a  good 
painting,  by  Jeremy  Muziano,  of  the  Circumcision. 

Th^  chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  is  very  magnificent. 
It  contains  four  superb  columns,  ornamented  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pediment,  is  a  group  of  white  marble,  representing 
the  Holy  Trinity^  sculptured  by  Bernardino  Lu- 
Jlovisi.  The  globe  held  byxhe  Eternal  Father,  is 
ihe  finest  piece  of  lapis,  ever  beheld.  The  picture 
of  St.  Ignatius  on  the  altar,  is  by  Father  Pozzi. 
Behind  this  picture  is  &  statue  of  the  Saint,  en- 
tn  ely  of  silver.  The  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved 
under  the  altar,  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  enriched 
ith  precious  stojies.    At  the  side  of  the  altar  are 
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two  fine  marble  groaps ;  one  representing  Faith, 
adored  by  the  most  barbarous  nations,  the  work 
of  John  Teudone ;  the  other  Religion,  destroying 
heresy  with  the  cross,  finely  sculptured  by  M. 
le  Gro8.  The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  are  by 
Baciccio. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  left  of  this  church, 
is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  capitol,  and  a  long 
spacious  staircase,  consisting  of  124  steps  of  white 
marble,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Romulus  Qui* 
rinus,  situated  on  Mount  Quirinal.  This  staircase 
leads  to  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARU  IVARACEU, 
(Church  of  St.  Mary  I^Aracelu) 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  church,  which 
is  extremely  ancient,  is  situated  on  the  spot  where 
the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  once  stood. 
Another  tradition  says,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  birth,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  erected  an 
altar  in  this  temple,  under  the  name  oiAra  Primo- 
genitiDei:  from  which  the  church  has  been  called 
d^Jraceli.  There  are  only  some  vestiges  of  this 
altar  near  the  sacristy,  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  Pope  St.  Anaclete,  in  the  year  103.  The 
church  is  divided  intp  three  naves  by  twenty-two 
large  pillars  of  Egyptian  granite,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  that  were  in  the  tempfe  of  Jupiter.  On 
one  ofihemis  inscribed  A  CVBICVLO  AVGV- 
STORVM.  On  the  great  altar  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke, 
and  behind  it  is  a  picture,  supposed  to  be  by 
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Hapbael,  but  in  reality  only  a  fine  copy,  Th^re 
are  some  fine  marbles  and  paintings  by  Pinturic* 
cbio,  Roncalliy  Scipio  Gaetano,  MuzianO|  John 
di  Vecchi,  and  Trevisani. 

This  church  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 

MONTE  CAPrrOLINO, 
(CapitoHne  Mount) 

This  mount  is  the  most  renowned  in  ancient 
Rome.  It  was  called  Saturn's  Mount»  because 
Saturn,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  built  his  city  there ; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Tarpeian  Mount,  from 
the  Virgin  Tarpea,  who  was  killed  there  by  the 
Sabine  soldiers ;  and,  lastly,  Capitoline  Mount,  be- 
cause in  the  time  of  Tarquin  Superbus,-  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  Jupiter's  temple*  a  human  bead 
was  discovered.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  Au* 
gurs,  as  a  presage  that  Rome  would  one  day  bf*- 
come  the  cajpitalofthe  world  ;  hence  the  name  of 
Capitoline  Mounts  at  present  commonly  called 
Campidoglio. 

This  famous  mount  seemed  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  power.  Public  assemblies  and  political 
conferences  were  held,  and  the  fate  of  empires  de- 
cided there. 

There  were  two  summits  to  this  mount*  one  on 
the  side  of  the  church  (TAraceli^  which  took  the 
name  of  Capitole  /  and  the  other,  towards  the  Ti- 
ber, now  called  Monte  Capnno  :  as  this  was  the 
most  elevated,  it  was  formed  into  a  fortress  or  ci- 
tadel, called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  space  be- 
tween these  summits  was  denominated  Jn/cr9»oit/ii£% 
and  in  this  place  now  stands  the  square  of  the  capitol. 
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This  mount  was  encompassed  by  walls,  com- 
posed 6f  large  stones,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  i^een  under  the  senatorial  palace^  and 
also  under  the  Cafiarelli  palace,  which  surrounded 
the  rock: 

There  were  formerly  three  ascents  to  the  capitol ; 
one  by  the  rough  part  which  looks  towards  the 
Tiber ;  another  beginning  at  the  declivity  of  the 
capitol,  which  leads  to  the  rock ;  the  third  began 
near  thfe  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  and  terminated 
at  the  Intermontium. 

The  conquerors  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
capitol  by  this  last  way. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Intermontium  was 
the  sanctuary  established  by  Romulus,  and  the 
temple  of  Veiove.  Scipio  Nasica  constructed  a 
portico  there,  adorned  with  statues,  in  the  middle 
of  which  Nero's  triumphal  arch  was  afterwards 
raised. 

There  were  so  many  temples  and  edifices  on  this 
mount,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how 
they  could  have  been  situated  in  such  a  narrow 
compass. 

The  first  temple  built  at  Rome  was  that  of  JTmjw- 
ter  Feretrius,  erected  on  the  rock  by  Romulus,  in 
honour  of  his  victory  over  the  Ceninians.  Having 
killed  Acron  their  kmg,  he  carried  his  spoils  to  the 
capitol,  as  a  trophy,  which  he  suspended  to  an 
oak,  and  having  dedicated  the  temple  to  Jupiter, 
it  took  the  name  of  Feretrius ;  a  ferendis  spoliis^ 
having  been  erected  to  contain  the  spoils  taken  by 
Roman  captains  from  the  enemy.  /'^ 
r  .  ,       /"    '    '  E  ii 
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On  the  other  summit  of  the  capitol  was  the  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiifh  called  also 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus.  Tarquin  Superbus 
constructed  it,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  vow 
v^hich  his  uncle,  Tarquin  the  old,  had  made  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Sabine  war.  It  was  repaired 
by  Scylla  and  Vespasian,  and  entirely  restored  by 
Domitian.  Its  circumference  in  Scylla's  time  was 
829  feet,  its  length  215,  and  its  breadth  199.  The 
front  of  this  temple  was  towards  the  forums  The 
edifice  was  surrounded  by  a  portico,  consisting  of 
a  triple  row  of  columns  in  front,  and  double  at  the 
sides.  Although  this  temple  was  particularly  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter,  there  were  three  chapels ;  one, 
consecrated  to  Juno,  another  to  Minerva,  and  the 
middle  one  to  Jupiter,  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
erected  on  Mount  Quirinal  by  King  Numa,  after- 
wards called  the  old  capital^  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  this  rich  tem- 
ple, the  conquerors,  before  they  deposited  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  in  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
offered  up  sacri6ces  as  a  thanksgiving  for  their 
victories. 

In  the  place,  now  occupied  by  the  senator's  pa^ 
lace,  formerly  stood  the  Atrivm  pttblicum,  the  To" 
bularium,  and  the  Athenceum.  The  first  was  a  great 
hall,  used  for  public  assemblies:  the  Tabularium 
contained  several  rooms  destined  for  the  public 
archives,  and  here  were  preserved  four  thousand 
bronze  tables,  on  which  were  engraved  the^decrees 
of  the  Roman  senate :  the  Athencevm  was  a  public 
hall,  in  which  the  fine  arts  were  taught. 

On  the  rock  stood  Romulus' house  in  the  form  of 
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a  cottage;  likewise  that  of  Tatius  the  Sabine  king } 
and  of  Manliusy  surnamed  CapitoUnus,  for  having 
saved  the  capitol,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
geese,  which  the  Gauls  had  frightened,  in  moun-^ 
ing  at  night  to  the  assault.  There  were  likewise  a 
number  of  temples,  adorned  with  statues  of  divi« 
nities,  which  caused  the .  capital  to  be  called  the 
Hall  of  the  Gods;  but  the  various  conflagrations 
and  revolutions  in  Rome,  have  destroyed'aii  thefiQ 
edifices*     We  will  now  describe  the 

CAMPIDOGLIO  MODERNO, 
{Modern  Capitol.) 

The  Modern  Capitol  is  very  different  from  tha 
ancient.  Though  it  has  not  the  majestic,  imposing 
appearance  of  the  latter,  it  presents  numerous  agree-* 
able  objects,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful places  in  Rome.  It  was  embellished  in  its  present 
style  by  Paul  III.,  who  erected  the  two  side  edi-« 
fices  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  Bona- 
rotti ;  he  rebuilt  the  front  of  the  senatorial  palace; 
began  the  grand  street  to  the  north ;  and  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  Bonarotti,  constructed  the  fine 
staircase. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  staircase  are  two  fine  mar<^ 
ble  lions,  of  £gyptian  \yorkmanship,  with  water 
spouting  from  their  mouths;  they  were  removed  to 
this  spot  by  Pius  IV.  from  the  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen del  Caccoj  where  they  stood,  and  had  most 
probably  been  found.  Near  the  lions  is^  the  trunk 
of  a  porphyry  statue,  the  drapery  of  which  is  un« 
commonly  line. 

K  3 
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At  the  top  of  this  staircase  are  two  colossal  sta* 
tues  of  Grecian  marble,  representing  Castor  and 
Pollux,  by  the  side  of  their  horses ;  they  were 
found  in  the  time  of  Pius  IV .,  and  transported  hither 
by  Gregory  XIIL  Near  these  statues  are  two  fine 
trophies,  called  the  Trophies  of  Marius ;  bui  the 
best  antiquaries  think  they  were  erected  in  honour 
of  Trajan's  victory  over  the  Dacians,  because  the 
sculpture  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  pillar  of  that 
emperor.  There  are  likewise  two  statues  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  which  were  found 
in  the  baths  of  that  monarch.  Of  the  two  small 
pillars  which  stand  in  this  place,  that  on  the  right 
is  the  ancient  milestone,  which,  by  the  number  1., 
marked  the  first  mile  on  the  Appian  way  ;  the  op- 
posite pillar  has  been  since  made,  as  a  companion 
to  the  other. 

The  centre  of  the  magnificent  square  of  the  ca- 
pitol  is  decorated  with  a  superb  equestrian  statue 
in  gilt  bronze,  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  which 
was  found  underground  in  St.  John's-square,  where 
it  was  placed  by  Sixtus  V. ;  Paul  III.  afterwards 
removed  it  to  this  place.  It  is  the  only  ancient 
equestrian  statue  remaining,  and  is  a  perfect 
master-piece.  It  is  i-elated  that  M.  Angelo  Bona- 
rotti  was  so  struck  with  the  expression  of  the  hoi^e, 
that  he  exclaimed,  Goon, 

Of  the  three  edifices  which  adorn  the  capitol, 
the  first  is  the 
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PALAZZO  fflBNATORlO, 
{SeMioriid  Paiaee.) 
Boniface  IX.  built  this  palace,  as  a  sort  of  fort, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tabularium.  Michael 
Angelo  began  to  ornament  the  front  with  Corin- 
thian  pillars,  vihkh  were  finished  on  the  same  plan 
by  James  Delia  Porta,  under  Paul  III.  The 
ascent  to  the  first  floor  is  by  a  fine  double  flight  of 
stairs,  before  which  is  a  large  fountain,  and  three 
antique  statues:  the  middle  figure,  representing 
Rome  triumphant,  is  of  Parian  marble;  it  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  at  Cora : 
the  other  two,  which  are  colossal  and  of  Grecian 
marble,  represent  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber:  they 
were  found  under  Mount  Quiriual. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  is  a  magnificent  chamber, 
used  by  the  senator  and  the  judges  of  the  tribunal 
as  a  court  of  justice.  This  room  leads  to  the 
tower,  which  presents  a  complete  view  of  Rome 
and  its  environs. 

Beneath  this  palace,  near  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Tonnante  (the  Thunderer),  are  several  Doric 
arches,   remiuns  of  the  ancient  Public  Portico. 

The  other  two  palaces  in  the  square  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  opposite  each  other,  are  of  fine  uniform  ar- 
chitecture, by  Michael  Angelo:  that  to  the  right 
ofthe  Senatorial  Palace,  contains  the 

MUSEO  CAPITOLINQ, 
{Museum  of  the  Capitoi.) 
This  celebrated  museum  consists  of  a  rich  col- 
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lectioii  of  stutiwi^  bustit  baaso-Tdievos,  altars, 
sarcophagi,  inscriptions  on  marble,  aod  other  pre* 
cious  relics  of  antiquity.  It  was  cominenced  by 
Clement  XII.,  continued  by  Benedict  XlV.,  and 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  Cle- 
ment %IIL  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for 
a  particular  description;  we  will  therefore  only 
mention  some  of  the  most  distinguished  objects. 

On  entering  the  court,  is  seen  a  fountain,  on 
which  is  a  recumbent  colossal  statue,  termed 
Marforio,  although  it  represents  the  Rhine.  It 
was  forhierly  placed  in  the  Forum  Romanunif  near 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  from  the  Mamertine  prison,  or 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  near  the  Forum  of 
Augustus.  Satirical  discourses  have  always  been 
attributed  to  this  statue,  and  to  that  of  fasqiiin*  The 
fountain  is  adorned  with  two  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite,  pilasters  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order  i 
and  two  side  niches,  containing  two  line  female 
Satyrs.  At  the  top  of  the  fountain  is  a  balustrade, 
on  which  stand  four  statues  of  empresses  habited 
as  vestals. 

Under  the  architrave  of  the  portico  facing  the 
court,  are  two  large  Egyptian  idols;  one  of  red 
granite,  and  the  other  of  marble,  with  hicrogly-* 
phics.  On  the  other  side  of  the  portico  is  an  sd- 
most  colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  finest 
known  of  this  goddess }  two  of  Diana ;  a  very  fine 
Amazon;  a  fine  colossal  head  of  Cybele;  and 
several  busts,  altars,  sarcophagi,  Sfc,  At  one 
end  of  the  portico  is  the  sarcophagus  or  urn  of  the 
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Emperor  Alexander  Severus^  and  Julia  Mammea, 
liis  mother:  this  sarcophagus  is  finely  ornamented 
¥rith  four  basso-relievos:  that  in  front  represents 
,the  restitution  of  Briseis  to  Achilles*  by  Agamem- 
non :  one  side  expresses  the  captivity  of  Briseis ; 
the  other,  Achilles  going  to  revenge  Patroclus* 
death ;  the  back  represents  the  ransom  of  Hec- 
tor's body. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  portico,  opposite 
the  stairs,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  Pyrrhus.  Before  the  window  stands 
a  superb  column  of  alabaster,  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  and  two  in  diameter ;  it  is  placed  on  an 
antique  cippus,  adorned  with  basso-relievos. 

The  visiter  then  passes  into  a  room  contaimng 
some  Egyptian  statues  found  in  the  Villa  AdrianOf 
at  Tivoli,  These  figures  are  almost  all  of  basaltes 
and  antique  black  marble,  and  represent  priests, 
priestesses,  aud  various  Egyptian  divinities ;  they  are 
well  executed  in  the  simple  style  peculiar  to  that 
nation.  Besides  the  statues  are  a  number  of  busts 
almost  all  unknown  :  a  Cynbcephalus,  and  a  very 
fine  crocodile  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

In  ascending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  museum, 
the  walls  of  the  staircase,  exhibit  large  marble 
tablets,  on  which  is  engraved  the  plan  of  an- 
cient Rome :  they  were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  near  that  of  B emus,  in  the  FommRomanttWy 
where  they  formed  a  pavement.  In  niches  on 
the  landing-place  are  two  fine  statues  of  Juno  and 
Modesty ;  and  on  the  second  landing-place  near 
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thedttw  of  the  museum,  is  a  lion  of  white  mar-' 
ble,  and  a  very  ^^  trunk  of  a  statue.  On  the 
walls  are  sereral  sepulchral  inscriptions :  and  in 
an  arch  is  some  antic(ue  Mosaic  worlc,  and  three 
colossal  feet )  that  of  hronce  belonged  to  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Caius  Cestus,  which  was  found 
near  his  tomb,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Paul. 

The  famous  collection  of  antiquities  is  disposed 
in  seven  apartments,  which  are  called  Rooms  of  the 
Vase,  of  Hercules,  the  Saloon,  Room  of  the  Phi- 
losophers, of  the  Emperors,  the  Gallery,  and  the 
Room  of  Miscellanies.    The  first  is  the 

■TAKXA   DBX.   VA80, 

CMtomifthtVutO 
The  walls  of  this  apartment  are  covered  with 
122  inscriptions  in  marble,  disposed  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  of 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  superb  vase  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  adorned  with  exquisite  Gre- 
cian basso-relievos,  representing  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal pagan  divinities.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance 
door,  are  two  sarcophagi,  ornamented  with  basso- 
relievos,  representing  Diana  and  Endymion.  Next 
is  an  uncommonly  fine  statue  of  rancratiaste  a 
wrestler;  a  fine  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  the  Nine  Muses,  and  with  two  fine  heads 
of  Alexander  and  Ariadne ;  a  pretty  Cupid  break- 
ing his  bow ;  an  elegant  statue  of  Euterpe ;  a  sar- 
cophagus with  an  Amazonian  combat;  another 
sarcophagus,  with  the  brevity  of  human  life,  in 
basso  relievo ;  two  altars,  adorned  with  basso-re- 


lievoy  the  one  representing  the  infant  Jupiter 
nursed  by  the  goat  Amalthea ;  the  other  the 
strength  of  Hercules ;  and  several  precious  marble 
pillars,  4*c*    The  next  apartment,  is  the 

STANZA  DELL*  fitlCOLE, 
{Room  of  HercuUs,) 
On  the  walls  of  this  room  also  are  several  inte- 
resting inscriptions  in  chronological  order;  and 
three  superb  basso-relievos.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  very  fine  statue  of  a  woman  seated,  sup- 
posed to  be  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus.  The 
first  statue  on  entering  on  the  right  side,  is  a  faun 
resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  next  to  which  the 
celebrated  Antiuoiis,  found  at  Tivoli  in  the  vUla 
Adriana;  an  infant  Hercules;  an  old  Bacchante 
drunk*  holding  a  vase  encircled  with  vine-leaves, 
very  jine ;  a  child  covering  its  face  with  a  sylvan*s 
mask ;  another  child  playing  with  a  gpose ;  be- 
tween these  children  is  the  statue  of  Hercuks, 
who,  with  the  firebrand  in  his  hand,  is  burning 
the  Hydra's  heads.  Next  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Psyche  with  butterfly's  wings ;  an  exquisite  group 
of  two  figures,  supposed  to  be  Venus  and  Mars ; 
a  very  fine  statue  of  a  huntsman  near  a  tree^  hold- 
ing a  hare  in  his  hand ;  under  which  is  inscrii^jed 
Pi^fytimus  Lib,;  sl  pretty  group  of  two  figures  em- 
bracing, representing  Cupid  and  Psyche;  two 
fauns  and  several  altars ;  the  finest  three  are  those 
dedicated  to  the  Winds,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Calm- 
ness*   Next  is  the 
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SALOKEy 

The  walls  of  this  magnificent  room,  lire  adorned 
with  thirty-six  marble  busts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
saloon  are  three  fine  statues^  and  two  capital  Cen- 
taurs. The  first  of  these  statues  near  the  entrance 
is  a  gladiator,  who,  on  the  point  of  falling,  still 
tries  to  defend  himself;  another  represents  Anti- 
nous  as  an  Egyptian  priest;  the  third  is  a  Greek 
subject,  commonly  called  the  Dying  Gladiator ; 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  so  very  fine,  that  it  aston- 
ishes every  beholder.  The  two  centaurs,  called 
cS  Furietti^  because  found  by  that  Cardinal  in  the 
villa  Adriana^  are  of  Greek  v/orkmanship,  and 
have  the  artist's  name  inscribed  on  them. 

Amongst  the  statues  around  the  saloon,  may  be 
distinguished  a  little  figure  of  Hippocrates ;  a 
muse  with  three  siren's  feathers  on  her  head  ;  a 
statue  supposed  to  be  the  Goddess  of  Clemency ;  a 
Pallas;  a  Hecuba  bewailing  Polyxena  her  daugh- 
ter; an  Apollo;  a  young  hero  supposed  to  be 
Ptolemy ;  an  Isis ;  a  figure  of  IVtodesty ;  a  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  a  warrior's  dress ;  an  Adrian  as  Mars, 
naked,  with  his  helmet  on,  and  a  shield  under  his 
left  arm  ;  an  Antinoiis^  a  fine  Ceres ;  a  statue  of 
Augustus,  deified  ;  an  excellent  figure  supposed  to 
be  Caius  Marius:  a  fine  Minerva;  a  Juno,  with 
a  noble  air,  the  drapery  exquisite ;  a  faun ;  a 
priestess  of  Isis;  a  Muse;  a  Diana  Huntress  ;  a 
wounded  Amazon;  a  Leda;  a  beautiful  Venus ; 
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and  a  Hygeia  with  a  serpent  round  her  right 
arm,  and  a  cup  in  the  left  hand.  The  two  antique 
Mosaic  tables  were  taken  from  the  pavement  of  the 
^rilla  Adriana,  at  Tivoli.    Then  follows  the 

STANZA   DE'  PILOSOriy 

(PhtiM^^henr  Room.) 

The  walls  of  this  apartment  are  adorned  with 
valuable  basso-relievos;  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  which  represents  three  women,  preceded  by  a 
little  naked  faun;  underneath  is  engraved. the 
name  of  CallimachuS)  supposed  to  be  the  artist 
praised  by  Pliny.  Around  the  room  are  placed 
102  busts  of  different  philosophers,  poets,  orators^ 
and  other  illustrious  men  :  the  most  distinguished 
are  those  of  Homer,  Cicero,  Socrates,  Aristides, 
Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  and  Pindar.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  the  portraits  of  Epicurus 
and  his  disciple  Metrodorus^  with  their  names  en- 
graved in  Greek.  There  are  likewise  two  fine 
statues  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  act  of  falling,  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  children  of  Niobe,  destroyed  by 
Diana  and  Apollo.  Opposite  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  is  the  famous  statue  of  Zeuo, 
chief  of  the  Stoics.    The  next  apartment  is  the 

STAKZA   DEOL'   IMPERATOEI, 
(R9am  ^  the  Emfierwn,) 

This  room  is  likewise  adorned  with  basso-re- 
lievos, amongst  which  may  be  seen  Andromeda  and 
Perseus,  and  Endymion.  There  is  abo  the  famous 
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Im9i  of  Jupiter  called  deU^  Valk,  because  it  or- 
merly  stood  in  the  palace  of  that  family ;  and  an 
almost  colossal  head  of  Marcus  ^grippa.  This 
room  contains  a  series  of  eigdty-five  busts  of  em^- 
perors,  empresses,  princes  and  princesses,  disposed 
in  chronological  order:  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Faustina,  Tiberius,  and  Drusus  his  bro- 
ther, pear  which  is  a  fine  head  of  Antonina  his  wife ; 
two  busts  of  Caligula,  one  of  which  is  of  basaltes; 
a  bust  of  Poppea,  Nero's  second  wife,  the  most  sin- 
gular of  all,  because  it  is  of  one  piece  of  violet- 
coloUred  marble,  with  the  exception  of  rhe  head 
which  is  white,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
cameo ;  the  bust  of  Vespasian  ;  the  head  of  Julia, 
exquisitely  finished ;  the  bust  of  Domitia  Longina, 
wife  of  Domitian  ;  four  excellent  busts  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  two  of  which  represent  him  young,  and  the 
others  old ;  the  bust  of  Lucilla,  one  of  tlie  finest 
in  the  museum ;  as  well  as  a  fine  one  of  Com- 
modus,  the  more  valuable,  as  the  Senate  ordered 
almost  all  the  statues  of  that  monster  of  cruelty  to 
be  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
Venus,  so  fin^  that  many  artists  prefer  it  to  that 
at  Florence.  Between  two  windows  is  a  very  fine 
young  Hercules  of  green  basaltes;  it  was  found 
near  the  Aventine  Mount^  where  there  had  been  a 
temple  dedicated  to  him.  The  statue  opposite  is 
by  many  supposed  to  be  a  Flora  from  the  flowers 
on  her  head  and  in  her  hands;  although  it  is 
more  probably  Sabina,  wife  of  Adrian,  in  Mthpse 
idU4  it  was  found*    The  visiter  then  eaters  the 
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OALLXRIAy 

The  walls  of  this  aparftncnt  are  adorned  tvith  187 
stone  inscriptions,  discovered  in  \7^6y  in  the 
Appian  way,  near  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian; 
Tnis  magnificent  gallery  contains  several  busts,' 
sarcophagi,  altars,  and  mnefal  urns  *,  one  of  these, 
Avtiich  is  of  an  oblong  form,  ornamented  with  little 
figures,  is  very  fine.  At  th6  entrance  are  two  very 
fine  statues  in  black  marble ;  one  representing^^ 
Jupiter  with  the  thunder  in  his  hand  \  the  othef 
.^culapius  with  a  serpent  entwined  round  a  tr6e. 
Here  likewise  may  be  seen  a  Diaoa}  an  Augustus, 
seated ;  a  Bacchus  with  a  panther  at  litis  feet ;  a 
Minerva ;  an  Isis,  and  a  lyric  Apollo.  There  aro- 
also  two  fine  colossal  heads  of  Trajan,  and  Anto« 
ninua  Pius;  a  good  Pallas;  a  Ceres  J  a  Venus 
coming  out  of  a  bath ;  a  sarcophagus  before  the 
window,  with  a  basso- telle vo,  representing  the 
Nereids  surprised  by  marine  monsters;  and  an 
Agrippina  seated  with  an  infant  Nero.  Lastly^ 
may  be  seen  the 

ftfAl7ZA   B&LLB   MISCSttAHIE* 

(Tto&m  of  MiseetUndes,) 
It  contains  ninety  heads,  not  in  chronological  or*' 
der.  Amongst  them  is  the  bust  of  a  young  man 
not  known;  a  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  a 
Bacchus.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  very  fine 
antique  statue  of  a  faun  laughing,  holding  a  bunch 
of  grapes  in  his  hand  and  a  goat  at  his  feet ;  there 
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18  also  a  fine  bronze  group  of  Hecate  under  ner 
three  different  forms,  placed  on  a  porphyry  pe- 
destal. Next  is  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  one  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  Lastly,  a  very  fme 
bronze  vase  two  feet  high,  the  inscription  shewing 
that  it  belonged  to  Mithridates.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  152  sepulchral  inscriptions;  a  £ne 
basso-relievo  of  Bacchus;  and  a  Mosaic  work, 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  the  latter  represents  four 
doves  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  cup,which  are  called 
the  Furietti  doves,  because  found  by  that  cardinal 
in  the  viUa  Adriana. 

Opposite  the  museum  is  the 

PALAZZO  DE'  CONSERVATORI, 
{Palace  of  the  Conservatort,) 
This  palace  belongs  to  the  three  Conservators, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  Capitol,  the  treasury  and 
the  government  of  ^he  city  and  its  territory*  Un- 
der the  portico  in  the  court  on  the  right  is  a  statue 
of  Julius  Csesar,  and  on  the  left  one  of  Augustus. 
Around  the  court  are  several  colossal  fragments, 
namely,  a  bronze  hand  and  head  of  Comraodus  ; 
a  still  larger  head  of  Domitian,  in  marble ;  two 
enormous  feet  and  a  hand  corresponding,  placed 
on  pedestals :  and  on  the  ground  is  a  broken  piece 
of  thigh  and  a  heel,  supposed  to  be  fragments  of 
the  colossal  Apollo  which  was  forty-one  feet  high, 
and  was  transported  from  Pontus,  by  LucuUus. 
There  is  likewise  a  superb  group  in  marble,  of 
Grecian  work,  a  lion  tearing  a  horse.  At  one 
end  of  the  court>  surrounded  by  an  iron  grating, 
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is  a  fine  figure  of  Rome  Triumphant;  on  the 
pedestal  is  sculptured  in  basso-relievo,  a  province 
subdued,  supposed  to  be  Dacia.  At  the  sides  of 
this  statue  are  two  kings,  prisoners,  finely  exe- 
f:uted  in  grey  marble ;  and  two  Egyptian  idols  of 
oriental  granite. 

Opposite  the  first  flight  of  stairs  on  the  wall,  is 
a  copy  in  white  marble  of  the  famous  Rostral 
Column,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  Caius 
Duilius,  consul,  the  first  who  obtained  a  naval 
triumph  for  his  signal  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  year  of  Rome  4>9^ ;  the  original 
was  adorned  with  bronze  trophies  taken  from  the 
enemy's  ships ;  underneath  is  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription. 

In  niches  on  the  first  landing-place  are  two  sta- 
tues, representing  Urania  and  Thalia  ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  court  are  four  superb  basso-relievos : 
the  first  represents  M.  Aurelius  offering  a  sacrifice 
before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  another 
portrays  one  of  this  emperor's  triumphs ;  in  the 
third  he  appears  on  horseback,  with  the  praetor  on 
his  left,  apparently  to  implore  peace  for  the  Ger- 
mans who  are  kneeling ;  and  the  fourth  represents 
Rome  offering  him  a  globe,  the  symbol  of  the  im- 
perial power.  These  basso-relievos  were  found  in 
St,  Luke's  church,  at  the  Forum  Romanum* 
Many  antiquaries  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  arch  of  M.  Aurelius, 
which  was  in  the  Strada  del  Corso;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  this  arch  had  only  four  basso-relievoS| 
two  of  which  are  on  the  second  landing  of  this 
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very  staircase;  and  another  is  on  the  door 4if  the 
Orsini  palace,  at  Mount  Savelli. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  the  visiter  may  see  on 
the  left  side  in  the  wall,  a  fine  basso-relievo 
representing  Melius  Curtius,  the  Sabine*  on 
horseback,  crossing  the  marsh  in  the  forum,  at 
the  combat  between  Romulus  and  Tatius. 

On  the  walls  of  the  next  landing  place  are  two 
basso-relievos;  one  represents  Marcus  Aurelius 
standing,  and  reading  the  petition  of  the  people; 
the  other,  the  deification  of  the  younger  Faustina. 

This  place  leads  to  a  saloon,  called  Arpino*s 
saloon,  because  he  has  there  represented  the  first 
events  of  the  Roman  History,  namely,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  found  by  the  shepherd  Faustulus*  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine;  Romulus  with  a 
plough  tracing  the  circumference  of  his. new  city  ; 
the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  Virgins ;  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  sacrificing  with  the  Vestals ;  the  combat 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Veians ;  that  be- 
tween TuUus  Uostilius  and  MutiusSuffetius;  and 
lastly,  the  fight  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Cu« 
riatii.  On  a  pedestal  at  the  end  of  the  room  is 
the  famous  bronze  Hercules  which  was  found  in 
the  Forum  Boarivm^  in  the  place  where  the  Ara 
Maxima  had  formerly  been  situated. 

The  visiter  then  passes  into  the  first  room,  wh^re 
Thomas  Lauretti  has  continued  the  Roman  History^ 
that  is  to  say , he  has  painted  in  fresco,Mutius  Scevola 
burning  his  right  hand,  in  Porsenna*s  presence,  for 
having,  by  mistake,  killed  the  secretary  instead  of 
the  king ;  Brutus  condemning  his  sons  to  death 
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for  baying  joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins ; 
Horace  Codes,  quite  alone,  repulsing  the  Etruscan 
army  on  the  bridge  Sublicius :  and  the  dreadful 
battle  by  which  Tarquin  Superbus  was  driven 
from  Rome.  This  room  also  contains  several  busts 
and  antique  heads,  as  well  as  various  statues  of 
generals  of  the  Roman  troops,  such  as  Mark 
Anthony  Colonna,  Thomas  Rospigliosi,  Francis 
Aldobrandini,  Alexander  Farnese,  and  Charles 
Barberini*  Amongst  the  busts  is  a  bronze  one  of 
Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti,  which  is  a  perfect  re- 
semblance. 

The  second  room  is  adorned  with  a  beautifully 
painted  frieze  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  who  has  re* 
presented  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Marius,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Cimbrii.  In  the  middle  of  this 
room  is  the  wolf,  in  bronze,  that  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remus :  it  formerly  stood  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus,  now  St.  Theodore's  church,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same,  that  on  the  day  of  Julius 
Ceesar's  death,  was  damaged  by  lightning  on  the 
binder  feet,  evident  marks  of  injury  there  being 
still  visible.  There  is  also  a  fine  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  first  Roman  consul;  and  another  in  bronze, 
of  one  of  the  twelve  slaves  who  saved  Rome  from 
the  conflagration,  at  Ihe  time  of  the  Republic ;  a 
half  figure  of  Apollo ;  a  bust  of  Proserpine ;  one 
of  Diana,  one  of  Julius  Ceesar,  and  another  of 
Adrian.  There  is  likewise  an  excellent  bronze 
figure  of  Martins,  the  shepherd^  taking  a  thorn 
out  of  his  foot, 
i    In  the  third  room  may  be  seen  on  the  waU| 
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several  marble  fragments  on  which  are  written 
the  Consular  Records,  till  the  time  of  Augustas. 
They  were  found  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Liber cUr ice  (the  deliverer)  in  the  Forum  Ro'inanum^ 
There  are  likewise  two  modern  inscriptions,  one 
in  memory  of  the  victories  of  Mark  Anthony 
Colonna;  and  the  other  of  those  of  Alexan- 
der Fainese.  Over  the  entrance  door  is  a  fine 
head  in  basso-relievo  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus. 

The  next  room  is  ornamented  with  a  frieze,  on 
which  are  represented  various  Olympic  games; 
there  are  also  two  exquisite  heads,  one  of  Scipiq 
Africanus,  the  other  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  a  bust 
of  Appius  Claudius  ;  another  of  Bonarotti,  sculp- 
tured by  himself;  one  of  M.  Aurelius;  a  fine 
Medusa's  head ;  other  antique  marbles ;  and  two 
bronze  geese,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  memory  of  those,  who  by  their  cries, 
saved  the  capitol  when  the  Gauls  attempted  to 
surprise  it  during  the  night. 

The  next  apartment  is  the  tapestry  room,  in 
which  Annibal  Carracci  has  represented  the  ex- 
ploits of  Scipio  Africanus,  on  the  frieze.  In  the 
corners  of  this  room  are  four  fine  busts  of  Sappho, 
Socrates,  Ariadne,  and  Poppea,  Nero's  second 
wife. 

In  the  last  room  but  one,  arc  the  statues  of 
Virgil,  Cicero,  the  Goddess  of  Silence,  Cybele, 
and  Ceres.  The  paintings  in  fresco,  are  by  Peter 
Pcru^ino,  who  has  here  represented  many  subjects 
of  the  Roman  History.     In  the  adjoining  chapel 
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are  several  good  pictures ;  one  in  fresco,  by  Peter 
Perugino. 

On  leaving  this  room,  the  visiter  sees  two  apart- 
ments, the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  marble,  where  the  modern  consular  records  are 
engraved* 

In  1 820,  a  new  gallery  was .  opened  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.  at  this  palace  for  the  reception  of  busts, 
and  other  monuments,  to  the  memory  of  Italians, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  principal  room  contains  a  bust  of 
Pius  VII.  by  Canova,  and  a  bust  of  Raphael  by 
Paul  Naldini,  which  was  brought  from  the  Ro- 
tunda. 

Papsing  from  this  place  into  a  small  court,  the 
visiter  enters  the 

OALLERIA  DEI  QUADRI  DEL  CAMPIDOGLK), 
(Picture  Gallery  of  the  Capitol.) 

Benedict  XIV.  erected  this  magnificent  gallery, 
consisting  of  two  saloons  filled  with  pictures, 
which  he  purchased  principally  from  the  houses 
of  Sacchetti  and  Carpi.  In  the  first  saloon,  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  is  a  picture  of  a  Beati- 
fied  Sou],  by  Guido  Reni ;  the  Triumph  of  Flora, 
by  Nicholas  Poussin :  a  St.  Cecilia,  by  Louis  Ca- 
racci ;  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  wolf, 
a  larg^  picture  of  Rubens ;  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Guercino;  a  Magdalen,  by  Guido;  and  the 
Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Jesus,  by  Peter  da 
Cortona. 
Amongst  the  pictures  on  the  second  side  are  the 
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follovriiig :  AHadde  and  Bacchus  iti  the  Island  of 
Crete,  by  Guido  Reni ;  a  fine  miniature  of  our 
Satiour's  feast  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  by  Madame 
Tibaldi  Subleyras,  copied  from  a  picture  by  her^ 
husband ;   a  Holy  Family,  by  Augustin  Caracci ',' 
a  Sk^chy  by  Annibal  Car/icci ;  a  Female  Saint, ' 
by   Doraenichino;     a  Magdalen,    by  Alhano ;, 
another    by  Tintoretto;    the   Persian  Sibyl,  by 
Guercino;  a  St.  Helen»  by  Paul  Veronese;  a 
small  picture  of  Two  Boys,  by  Annib^  Caracci ; 
a  St.  Cecilia,  by  Louis  Caracci ;   and  a  beautiful' 
portrait  of  a  Woman,  by  Bronzino. 
*  The  most  esteemed  portraits  of  the  third  side 
are.,  a  Female  representing  Vanity,  by  .Titian ;   a ' 
St.  f^rancis,  by  Bronzino;  another,  by  Louis  Ca- 
racci ;  the  portrait  of  Diego  Velasquez,  by  him- 
self; Joseph  sold  to  the- Egyptians,  by  Peter  Testat 
a  picture  of  Guido,  done,  by  himself,  when  young ; 
a  large  picture  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi-. 
genia,  by  Peter  da  Cortona ;  two  Battles,  by  Bor- 
gognone;  two  Sketches  of  Cleopatra  and  Lucrelia, 
by  Guido ;   a  Magdalen,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;   a 
Dead  Christ,  by  Louis  Caracci ;   and  a  Madonna 
and  Angels,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

On  the  fourth  side  leading  to  the  door,  are  a 
fine  Landscape,  by  Domenichino;  a  Magdalen, 
by  Annibal  Caracci;  two  Sketches,  by  Guido; 
a  Holy  Family,  by  Giorgione ;  Circe  and  Ulysses, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani ;  and  two  pictures,  by  Poly- 
dore  da  CaraVaggio. 

In  the  second  saloon  on  the  first  side  to  the 
right  is  a  Holy  Family,  by  Parmigianino ;  another 
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Holy  Family,  by  Louis  Caracci ;  a  St.  Matthew, 
by  GuerciDo;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Benedict 
Luti ;  the  Adulteress,  by  Ferrari :  a  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, by  Caravaggio;  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  by 
Tintoretto ;  three  Landscapes,  by  Dometiichino ; 
the  Pool  of  Bethasda,  by  th«  same ;  a  portrait  of 
Bonarotti,  by  himself;  St  John  Baptist,  by  Ca^ 
racci ;  and  three  views  of  Rome,  in  water  colours, 
:by  GasfMird  Vanvitelli. 

On  the  second  side  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
but  the  Defeat  of  Darius,  by  Peter  da  Cortona;  and 
the  carrying  off  of  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronese. 

On  the  next  side  may  be  seen  a  little  Cupid,  by 
Guido;  a  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino ;  a  Gipsy,  by 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio;  a  8t.  Francis,  by 
Louis  Caracci  $  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Albano; 
anotbev  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  St.  Francis,  by  Caracci;  a  picture  of  John 
Bellino,  by  himself ;  a  pictgre  of  Cleopatra  before 
Octavius,  by  Guercino ;  a  Young  Man,  naked, 
by  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio;  two  pictures  of 
St.  Sebastian^  one  by  Guido,  the  other  by  Louis 
Caracci ;  an  infant  Jesus  with  St.  John ;  a  Sketch, 
by  Guido;  St  Jeremy,  by  Augustin  Caracci; 
and  a  Virgin,  by  Peter  Perugino. 

On  the  last  side  is  a  landscape  of  a  Mine  of  Rock 
Alum,  by  Peter  da  Cortona ;  a  St.  John  Baptist, 
by  Guercino ;  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  by 
Scarsellino  da  Ferrara ;  the  Galatea  of  Raphael, 
copied  by  Pete^  da  Cortona ;  three  painted  ceil- 
ings, by  Paul  Veropese;  and  Vulcan's  Forge,  by 
Bassano.  Behind  this  edifice  were  fori^erly  sitU'- 
•ated' 
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LA  ROCCA,  E  LA  RUPE  TARPEA, 
(Tke  Fortress  and  Tarpeian  Roek.) 
By  the  side  of  the  stables  of  the  Cafifarelli  palace, 
are  still  standing  some  very  ancient  walls  of  extras* 
ordinaiy  thickness,  made  of  Albanian  marble, 
which  formed  part  of  the  famous  fortress  of  the 
Capitol.  It  was  near  the  Rock  of  Carmenta,  which 
looked  towards  the  Forum  Oliioriumj  now  called 
Montanerarsquare ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Tarpeian  Rock  from  Tarpea,  who  was  killed  there 
by  the  soldiers  of  Titius  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines, 
whom  she  had  introducexl  into  the  capitol.  This 
rock  from  which  criminals  were  thrown,  is  sttll 
visible :  it  is  (ifty*five  feet  high.  In  this  part  were 
also  a  hundred  steps  forming  the  ascent  to  the 
fortress ;  criminals  were  likewise  precipitated  from 
these  stairs,  especially  those  who  %vere  triutors  to 
their  country 
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From  the  capitol,  where  the  first  day  terminates, 
the  visiter  may  proceed  through  the  street  on  the 
left  of  the  senatorial  palace,  into  the 

FORO  ROMANO, 

{Forum  Romanum.) 

The  most  celebrated  and  renowned  place  in  an* 
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cient  Rome,  was  certainly  the  Forum,  called  Ro* 
manwny  either  from  the  assemblies  held  there  by 
the  senate  and  Roman  people,  or  from  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  temples,  cathedrals,  tri- 
umphal arches,  porticoes,  and  other  public  and 
private  edifices  surrounding  it,  which  were  adorned 
with  columns,  gilt  bronzes,  and  numerous  statues. 
The  modems  have  changed  the  name  of  Forwk 
into  Piazza  (Square  or  Place). 

The  form  of  this  Foruniy  was  an  oblong  square, 
vchich  extended  in  width  from  the  arch  of  Septi- 
inios  Severus,  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina ;  and  in  length,  from  this  temple  to  that 
of  Romulus,  situated  near  the  Church  of  La  Con- 
solata. 

This  placcj  which  was  so  famous  in  ancient 
Rome,  became,  after  the  ruin  of  its  principal  edi- 
fices, and  the  decadence  of  that  celebrated  city, 
a  field  or  market,  for  cows  and  other  animals ; 
whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Campo  Vaccina, 
It  is  no  \6nget9  however,  appropriatetl  to  that  pur- 
pose, nor  called  by  this  vile  denomination,  that  of 
Forum  Romanvm  being  restored.  Although  it  has 
lost  its  ancient  splendour,  yet  amongst  the  ruins 
arc  still  remaining  many  precious  and  interesting 
monuments,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  all 
amateurs.  The  first  miliary  column,  the  centre 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  long  been  an 
object  of  search,  was  discovered  here  in  1823. 

The  first  ancient  monument  in  the  Forum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  capitol,  is  the 
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TflMPIO  Dl  GIOVE  T'6NANTE, 
•  {Temple  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer.) 
This  temple  was.  originally  erected  by  Ai}gU9t}ii» 
who,  in  travelling  through  Spain,  by  night,  ro- 
;n4ined  unhurt,  while  his  servant  wa«  killed  by  a 
thunderbolt :  but  having  suffered  much  by  fires, 
it  w^s  restored  by  the  senftte  and  Koman  people. 
Mothing,  however,  now  reoaains  of  thiif  fine  monu- 
n^ent,  but  three  columns  of  the  portico,  and  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  entablature.  The  columns  furc 
of  Grecian  marble,  of  the  Corinth i^  order :  timir 
diameter  is  four  feet  six  inches,  The  enlablaiure 
is  remarl^abje  fpr  its  fine  workmanship^  as  well  as 
for  the  basso-relievos  sculptured  on  its  frieae»  re- 
presenting instruments  used  in  sacrifice.  Next 
<;omes  the         .  . 

TEMWO  DBLLA  CONCORDIA, 
{Temple  of  Concord!) 
It  is  supposed,  th^t  this  temple  was  erected  by 
Li  via,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius  to  Concord,  in 
memory  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  her  and 
her  husband  Augustus.  Having  afterwards  been 
burnt  under  Vitellius,  it  was  restored^  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  by  the  senate  gnd 
Roman  people.  Of  this  templei  nothing  remains  but 
its  portico,  consisting  of  eight  magnificent  columns 
of  oriental  granite,  of  the  Ionic  order,  33  feet  in 
circumference,  and  43  in  height.  The  inequality 
of  fhese  columns,  and  the  numerous  irregularities 
in  the  architecture,  denote  that  the  temple  was 
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repaifed  m  Coiistantine''s  time,  with  fragments 
from  other  edifices.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature, 
in  the  interior,  is  very  finely  sculptured. 

Before  the  grand*  staircase  of  the  capitol,  is  the 

AltCO  DI  8ETTIMI0  8&VERO, 

(Jr^h  of  Septimiui  S^ertu,) 
About   the   year  205  of  the  Christian  era,  the' 
senate  and  Roman  people  erected  this  mao&iiicent  v 
triumphal  arch,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Sever us» 
and  bis  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta^  for,  their  vi^cto- 
ries  over  the  Parthians  and  other  barbarous  nations. 
It  is  built  of,  marble^  with  three  openingSi  .and  is, 
decorated  with  eight  fluted  columns  (m  the  Co- 
rinthian order.     It  is  likewise  adorned  with  basso 
relievos,  though  indifferently  sculptured ;  they  re- 
present the  expeditions  of  this  Emperor  against 
the  Parthians,  the  Arabs,   and  the  Adiabenians, 
after  the  murder  of  Pescennius  and  Albinus,  as  we 
read  on  the  double  inscription,  which  was  of  gilt, 
bronze,  like  all  the  others.     It  may  be  observed, 
that  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  inscription,  the  mar- 
ble is  rather  sunk,  because  Caracalla  aJler  having 
killed  his  brother  Geta,  erased  his  name  and  sub- 
stituted other  words  :  he  did  the  same  with  all  the 
other  public  monuments.     Although  the   deca- 
dence of  the  fine  arts  is  perceptible  in  the  work- 
manship, yet  having  been  done  in  imitation  of 
other, arches,  ^c,  of  which  there  were  a  number 
at  that  time,  it  still  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  Ro-  ' 
m^n  m^agnificepce. 
On  one  side  of  this  arch  is  a  marble  staircase 
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le«ding  to  a  floor  above,  where  was  formerly  to  be 
seen  the  figure  of  Septiraius  seated  with  his  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  in  a  gilt  bronze  car,  drawn 
by  six  horses  abreast,  between  four  soldiers,  two 
on  horseback,  and  two  on  foot.  This  fine  menu- 
nient  of  aqtiquity  bad  remained  nearly  half  under* 
ground,  until  1804^  when  Pope  Pius  VII.  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  up.     Near  thb  arch  is  the 

CARCERE  MAMERTINO,   IN  OGGI,   CHIESA  DI 

S.  PIETRO  IN  CARCERE, 

{Mamertine  Prison,  now  catted  Church  of 

St.  Peter  Imprisoned,) 

Ancus  Martins,  king  of  Rome,  built  this  prison* 
which  was  caXied  Mamertine,  either  from  his  name, 
or  from  a  road  near  it,  which  was  so  denomi- 
nated, and  is  now  called  Monte  cU  Mar/orio.  Some 
imagine  that  it  derived  this  name  from  the  Forum 
and  Temple  of  Mars,  which  were  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Having  been  afterwards  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tiillius,  it  changed  its  name  into  TuUianoJ 
Its  front,  towards  the  Forum,  is  forty  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  sixteen  high.  The  names  of  several 
consuls  by  whom  it  has  been  repaired  are  in- 
scribed  on  it. 

This  prison,  as  may  still  be  seen,  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower.  The  descent  into  the  first, 
is  by  a  modern  staircase,  made  when  it  was  con- 
verted  into  a  sacred  place.  This  first  prison  is  an 
oblong  square,  twenty-five  feet  long,  eighteen  wide, 
and  thirteen  high.  It  appears  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass,  throiagh 
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wliicli  the  criminals  were  let  down,  by  a  cord.' 
Under  this  hole  was  a  similar  one  leading  to  the 
lower  prison;  the  descent  to  which  is  likewise 
formed  by  a  modern  staircase :  this  place  is  eighteen 
feet  long,  nine  wide^  and  six  high.  Jt  is  conjec- 
tured, that  there  was  another,  prison,  somewhat  less 
obscure,  for  minor  criminals.  Although  the  en-, 
trance  to  this  prison  was  towards  the  capitol,  the' 
ascent  to  it.  w^s  on  the  Forum  side,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  steps  called  Scalce  Gemonia, 
from  the  groans  of  those  who  were  conducted  thi- 
ther. These  stairs  joined  the  prison  by  naeans  of  a 
stone  bridge,  and  it  was  from  their  summit,  that 
the  corpses  of  the  criminals  were  thro wp,  in  order  ^ 
to  terrify  the  people  who  slopped  in  the  Forum. 

The  detention  of  St.  Peter  in  this  prison  for  nine^ 
months,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  hixs  greatly  aug«, 
mented  its  celebrity.  It  was  converted  into  a  church 
by  the  first,  christians,  dedicated  to  that  holy  apos* 
tie,  and  consecrated  by  Pope  St,  Silvester.  Near 
a  small  column  to  which,  it  is  said,  St.  Peter  was 
tied,  is  a  spring  of  water,  believed  to  have  been 
miracutBusly  made  to  flow  by  him,  to  baptize 
St.  Processo  and  St.  Marti nian,  keepers  of  the 
prison,  with  forty-seven  of  their  companions,  who' 
all  becam,e  martyrs.  , 

Almost  opposite  this  prison  is  the 

CHIE8A  DI  S.  LUCA, 

i8tLuke''sChureh.) 
This  church,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  RomeV  was  repaired  by  Alexander  IV,,  who 
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dedicated  it  to  Sta.  Martina.  Sixtus  V.  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  academy  of  painters,  who  adorned  it 
from  the  designs  of  Peter  da  Cortona,  and  dedicated 
it  to  their  patron,  St.  Luke.  The  picture  of  the 
chapel  to  the  right,  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Lazarus  the  painter^  is  by  Lazarus  Baldi.  The. 
Assumption,  in  the  opposite  chapel,  is  by  Sebas- 
tian Conca.  The  picture  on  the  great  altar,  which 
represents  St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin,  is  a  copy 
by  Antiveduto  Grammatica,  from  the  original  of 
Raphael  his  master,  which  is  preserved  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  academy.  On  the  same  altar,  is  the 
statue  of  Santa  Martina,  finely  sculptured  by  Ni- 
cholas Menghino.  The  subterranean  vault  of  this 
church  is  well  worth  seeing,  as  well  as  the  rich 
chapel,  constructed  by  Peter  da  Cortona  at  his 
own  expense ;  its  altar  is  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  gilt  bronze,  and  beneath  it  is  deposited 
the  body  of  Santa  Martina. 

It  is  supposed,  that  Adrian's  temple,  erected  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  was  situated  in  this  place.  The 
four  basso-relievos,  representing  the  great  actions 
of  M.  Aurelius,  which  are  in  the  court  of  the 
Conservator's  palace  in  the  capitol,  were  found  in 
this  church. 

It  appears  also  from  an  ancient  inscription,  that 
the  edifice  called  Secretarium  Senatus^  was  near 
this  spot.  The  jjlace  where  the  archives  of  cri- 
minal justice  were  kept,-  and  where  important 
causes  were  examined,  was  called  Secretarium. 

Annexed  to  this  church,  is  the  Gallery  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  Academy  of  St.Xuke,  erected  un- 
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der  Sixtut  V.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  por- 
trait of  the  most  cielebrated  painters,  and  some 
pictures  by  the  Academicians ;  especially  that  by' 
tbe  immortal  Raphael,  of  St«r  Luke  painting  the 
Virgin.  There  is  likewise  a  head  of  this  celebrated 
master,  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers  of  the  fine' 
arts ;  as  well  as  some  designs  in  architecture,  &c.,' 
which  have  obtained  prizes  for  the  students.  Very 
near  this  place  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  ADRIANO, 
{Church  of  St  Adrian.} 
The  front  pf  this  church  appears  very  ancient, 
hoth  from  its  construction  and  the  fine  bronze  door,, 
which  now  stands  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  John  Latrano.  It  consists  of  a 
large  brick  wall,  formerly  adorned  with  marbles, 
and  stuccos,  a  pediment,  and  cornices.  Although 
this  piece  of  antiquity  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  which  joined  the  public  trea- 
sury#  it  more  probably  belonged  to  the  cathedral 
of  Paulus  Emilius;  for  the  ancient  writers  all 
place  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  the  foot  of  the  Capi« 
toline  Mount,  near  the  arch  of  Tiberius,  which 
was  towards  the  Velabrum.     Next  comes  the 

TEMPIO  D'  ANTONINO  E  FAUSTINA,   IN  OGGl 

CHIESA  DI  S.  LORENZO  IN  MIRANDA, 

(Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina^  now 

Church  of  St  Laurence  in  Miranda.) 

About  the  year  l6S  oi  the  christian  era,  the 

Roman  senate  erected  this  temple  in  memory  of 
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Antoninus  Pius,  and  Faustina  his  Wife.  The  two 
sid^  walls  are  still  standing,  as  well  as  the  portico, 
which  is  formed  of  ten  large  columns,  made  out  of 
one  piece  of  marbled  Thev  are  of  the  Coiihthian 
order,  and  each  15  feet  m  circumference,  and 
46  high,  including  the  head  and  the  base.  The 
superb  entablature  is  composed  of  immense  pieces^ 
of  I^arian  marble,  finely  worked ;  on  the  side  frieze, 
are  basso-relievos  of  griffins,  and  other  ornaments^ 
extremely  well  s<fu1ptured.  * 

.    The  churck  of  Set  Laurence  in  Mirania^    was 
built  oa  the  ruins  of  this  temple ;  its  surname  was^^ 
perhaps,  derived  from  the  admirable  monuments 
of  ancient  Komei  which  surrounded  it,     We  then, 
com^  to  the  ^ 

TEMPIO  DI  bEMO,   IN  OGGI  VECTI6OLO  DEL- 
LA  CHIESA  Dfi*  SS.  COSMO  E  DAMlANO, 
{TempU  of  Refkus,  nott  Porch  of  the  Church     ' 
of  St,  Cosmo  and  St,  Damian,) 
This  very  ancient  temple,  which  is  of  a  circqlar 
forni,  was  erected,  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Beoius.     Th^re  wa^  another  temple  near  this,  of. 
an  oblong  form,  .eifected  by  Adrian  from  his. own. 
<lcsigns,  and  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Venu^  and  Home ;  ft  ivas  for  hiving  criticised  this^ 
edifice,  that  he  ordered  ApoUodorus  ^thd  famous 
Greek  architect  to  be  executed.     On  its  marble 
pavement  was  engraved  the  plan  of  Ronie^   with 
the  /lames  of  Severus.ai\d  A,ntoninus,  who  repaired 
the  temple ;  this  same  plan  is  no\^  to  be  seen  in 
tliffefent  pieces  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  in  the' 
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muaeum  of  the  capitol.  (n  this  temple,  the  ma« 
chines  for  the  games  in  the  neighbouring  amphi« 
theatre  were  constructed. 

In  527^  St,  Felix  III.  converted  this  building 
into  a  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Cosmo 
and  St.  Damian ;  and  transformed  Remus'  temple 
into  a  vestibule ;  but  the  dampness  to  which  it 
M'as  subject,  induced  Urban  VIII.  to  raise  the 
pavement,  and  build  it  higher,  as  it  now  stands. 
The  upper  part,  or  cupola  of  Remus'  temple  still 
serves  as  a  vestibule  to  this  church :  the  ancient 
bronze  door^  and  the  tvo  elegant  porphvry  co- 
lumns, which  were  formerly  underneath,  have 
been  placed  at  the  two  openiugs  of  the  entrance. 
The  pavement  of  the  vestibule,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  modem  church,  is  sustained  by  large  pillars. 

The  descent  into  the  ancient  subterranean 
church  is  by  a  convenient  staircase,  by  the  side 
of  the  choir.  Under  the  great  altar  are  depo- 
sited the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  St.  Cosmo  and 
St.  Damian ;  there  are  likewise  to  be  seen  some  pri* 
vate  chapels  and  pictures.  This  vault  leads  to  ' 
another,  still  deeper  under  ground  ;  in  which  is  a 
small  altar,  where  St.  Felix  III.  celebrated  mass : 
opposite  is  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  called 
Si.  Felix. 

A  few  paces  from  this  church  are  two  large 
marble  columns,  almost  buried,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  some  ancient  edifice.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  17^3,  and  are  33  feet  high,  including 
their  base.  From  these  we  may  know  the  depth 
of  the  ancient  Via  Sacra  (sacred  way.) 
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"The  three  large  arches,  near  these  columns,  are  * 
remains  of  the  mmous 

tBM9IO  DELLA  PACE, 
{Temple  of  Peace.) 

The    £n)peror   FlavJus    Vespasian   erected   this 
temple,  al?out  the  year  77  of  the  christian  ^ra,  on  \ 
the  ruins  of  the  portico  of  Nero's  golden  house. 
This  celebrated  edifice  was,  by  the  ancients,  consi* 
dered  the  most  magnificent  in  Home.    There  only  , 
remains  a  side, part,  formed  of  three  large  arches/ 
ivhich  served  fbr  chapels,  and  extended  the  whole,  * 
length  of  the  nave.     The  middle  arch  is  converted  | 
into  a  choir,  and  all  three  ara  ornamented.   There 
are  likewise  niches  for  statues,  and  doors  of  com- 
munication from  one  arch  to  another.     The  part 
correspond ii^g  to  this  is  in  ruins,  a»  wdl  as  the , 
great  nave,  of'whicli  only  vestiges?  are  to  be  seen* 
On  th^  pilUfs  of  the  three  large  arcades  are  some 
friigments  of  a  marble  entablature,  sustained  by 
qg^t.  columns,  pne  of  which  remained  here  till  the  ^ 
tim^  of  Paul  v.,   who  removed  it  to  the  piazza  . 
of  St.  Mary  Md^^iore. 

It  is  of  white  marble,  fitted,  and  of  the  Corinthian  , 
order :  its  height  is  4f  feet,  and  its  circumference 
20  feet  6  inches;  this  temple  was  about  536  feet 
long,  and  S18  wide.    Ona  may  judge  of  its  mag- , 
nific^nce  from  this  column^  as  well  as  from  the . 
three  great  ;(rches«  and  the  number  of  fine  marbles 
found  ^n  18 12,^  when  the  earth  was  iremoved. 

The  front  of  thys  grand  edifice,  facing  the  Coli- , 
seum,  was  likewise  decorated  with  eight  columns. 


,_yTi/a^rv^ c/e/'  J^^^rr^u^  elMu^:J^^^< 


ifel^V*^  * 


nJemJvco  cu/ti?   tMUty  ,^<?cfe^o^ 
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Its  loterior  iva$  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculp* 
ture  by  (he  greatest  artists  of  that  time.  Beside 
its  Qwii  splendid  ornaments,  it  contained  almost 
all  the  riches  of  the  citizens,  who  deposited  them 
there,  for  greater  security.  Titus  placed  the  most 
precious  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  it. 
In  191,  it  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  togptlier 
with  its  eyquisitc  ornameQts,  and  tl)€  treasure  of 
the  Roman  people.     Near  this  temple  etands  the 

CHIE6A  DI  ».  FRANCESC^A  ROMANA, 
(Church  of  St.  Frances  RomanaJ) 
The  original  church  oi  this  name  was  extremely 
ancient,  having  been  er^ted  by  Pope  8t,  Silvester. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  upder  Lop  IV.,  a^  re- 
paired by  Paql  V,,  who  made  tl?ie  portico  and  front 
from|t}ic  designs  of  Carlo  Lombiudi^  JSefor^  the 
great  altar  is  the  tomb  of  3t.  Frao^^s,  o^*|iameAted 
with  precious  marbles  and  gilt  bron^w,  frppx  the  d^^- 
signs  of  Bernini.  To  the  lefi(  of  the  altar  ^9  the 
magnificenc  tomb  of  Gregory  XI.;  tl^e  lyorjf  ipf 
Peter  Paul  Olivieri;  its  basso  relievo  fepyrei^ei^a 
the  translation  of  the  holy  see  to  lion^e,i  ei£L*ctqd 
by  this  Pope  in  K377f  after  being  seventy-two  yea^a 
iu  Avignon.     By  the  sixle  of  this  church,  is  the 

ARCO  DI  TITO, 
iArch  of  Titus,) 

This  triumphal  arch  was  raised  by  the  senate 
and  Roman  p^^oplei  ia  l^onour  of  Tjtus,  Vespaaian's 
son,  after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  of 
white  marble;  and,  although  less  grand  than  the 
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Other  triumphal  arches,  and  having  but  one  arcade, 
yet  its  architecture  and  sculpture  render  it  the 
finest  monument  of  the  kind  remaining.  It  was 
adorned  on  both  udes  by  four  fluted  pillars,  of 
the  composite  order,  of  which  two  only  are  left 
in  each  place. 

On  the  interior  M^les  of  the  arch  are  tWo  basso 
relievos,  which,  although  greatly  damaged,  tf^e 
the  finest  known.  One  represents  Titus  triuni|i^- 
ant,  in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast,  the  r^s 
guided  by  Rome,  under  the  ibrm  of  a  WonuiVi  ; 
Victory  is  crowning  the  Hero,  and  a  troop  ofjill- 

'  diers  and  citizens  are  preceding  and  following  it* 
The  other  basso-relievo  represents  the  continuation 
of  the  triumph ;  namely,  several  soldiers,  Jewish 
prisoners,  the  golden  table,  the  silver  tijimpets, 

'  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  other  spoils  from  tke 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  carried  on  the  shoulders%f 

'  crowned  soldiers. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  arch  is  the  apotheosis  6r 
deification  of  this  Emperor,  represented  under  a 
human  figure,  carried  to  heaven  by  an  eagle; 

'  which  proves  that  this  arch  was  raised  after  h)s 

*  death.  On  the  archivaults  are  four  very  fine 
figures  of  Fame ;  and  on  the  fi-iezc  of  the  enta- 
blature is  seen  the  remainder  of  the  triumph,  re- 
presenting the  River  Jordan  as  an  old  Man,  car- 
ried on  a  table  by  four  men.     There  are  likewise 

'  several  figures,  leading  some  oxen  to  sacrifice. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum  is  the 


^yVtoo   cCey  ^ €?<^'/iM^9t/€''rv€rr:) 
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MONTE  PALATIN6> 
(.Mount  Palatine,) 

This  is  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  crowned  by  the  others.  In  very  an- 
cient fabulous  time,  it  is  said,  this  Mount  was  in« 
habited  by  Saturn,  Evander,  and  Pallant,  from 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  name  of 
Palatino,  At  the  foot  of  this  mount,  Romulus  laid 
the  first  foundations  of  his  city;  and,  upon  this  ce-  . 
lebrated  spot,  the  origin  of  Rome  and  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  built  the 

PALAZZO  DE'  CESARI, 
{Palace  of  the  Casars.) 

Rome  having  been  founded  by  Romulus  at  tho 
foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  as  we  said  before,  various 
temples  and  edifices  were  built  upon  it.  Romulus 
had  his  house  there,  which  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  belonging  to  Faustulus,  where  Romulus 
and  Remus  passed  their  childhood  ;  it  was  there- 
fore every  year  repaired,  with  superstitious  cere- 
monies. Cicero,  Catiline,  Crassus,  and  others, 
had  their  habitations  in  this  place. 

Augustas  possessed  two  houses  hei?e,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  born ;  the  other,  having  been  burnt, 
he  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence;  and  this  was 
the  firs^  considerable  edifice  that  appeared  in 
Rome  ;  it  took  the  name  of  Palatium  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  this  name  was  afterwards  given  to  all 
the  principal  houses  in  the  city.     (The  modern 
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word  Palazzo  (Palace,)  is  derived  from  it.)  The 
same  emperor  lidded  a  portico,  sustained  by  co- 
lumns of  African  marble;  and  a  library,  in  which, 
he  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  fifty  ancient 
feet  high,  according  to  Pliny.  This  palace  was 
considerably  enlarged  by  Tiberius,  who  extended 
it  to  the  extremity  of  the  mount,  towards  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  the  edifice  was  then  called  Tiberius^ 
Chouse,  Caius  Caligula  still  farther  extended  it  to 
the  Forum,  and  made  a  bridge,  sustained  by  eighty 
marble  columns,  to  unite  this  palace  with  the  Ca- 
pitol ;  but  the  bridge  was  demolished  by  Claudius 
his  successor. 

Mount  Palatine;  which  in  the  origin  of  Rome, 
formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  was  not  consi- 
dered sufficient  by  Nero,  who  took  in  the  whole 
space  between  Mount  Calius  and  the  Eiquiline^  in 
order  to  augment  this  palace. 

This  stupendous  edifice  having  been  burnt  by 
the  great  conflagration,  in  the  year  64  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  rebuilt  by  Nero  with  such  mag«> 
jiificence,  and  adorned  with  so  much  splendour, 
that  it  was  called  Domm  -aurea  NeronU  (Nero's 
Golden  House).  One  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  this  sumptuous  edifice  ;  it  was  decorated  with  » 
piazza  IjOOO  paces  long,  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
and  a  vestibule  not  less  n)agnificent,  containing 
the  famous  Colossus,  120  ancient  feet  high,  repre*^ 
senting  Nero,  which  was  executed  by  tb^  cel^« 
brated  Zenodorus,  and  afterwards  gave  the  nam^ 
of  Coliseum  to  Flavian's  Amphitheatre,  This  pro* 
digiou9  palace  coDt^ined  sp  n^apy  gardew,  wpodsi 


baths,  lakes,  &c.  &c.,  that  it  resembled  a  city 
rather  than  a  palace.  The  innumerable  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  statues,  marbles,  jewels^ 
&c.  In  1720,  in  digging,  a  magnificent  room, 
148  feet  long  and  98  wide,  was  discovered,  deco* 
fated  with  fine  marbles.  The  riches  of  the  whole 
empire  were  assembled  in  this  palace.  Severus 
and  Celerus,  much-esteemed  architects,  used 
ev^ry  endeavour  to  render  it  complete;  and  Amu* 
lius,  a  celebrated  painter,  employed  his  whole  life 
in  painting  it.  Suetonius  asserts,  that  when  Nero 
Haw  tbis  palace  finished,  he  only  said.  He  was 
going  to  be  lodged  almost  like  a  man. 

It  is  not  known  whether,  after  Nero's  death^ 
this  palace  underwent  any  change  under  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  though  it  is  certain  that  Ves- 
pBsiBti  atid  Titus  demolished  all  which  was  beyond 
Mount  Palatine  ;  and  that  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  I'emple  of  Peace  were  built 
upon  the  ruins.  Domitian  adorned  this  palace, 
knd  added  a  wing,  which  was  called  Dotnitian's 
House,  and  Trajan  transported  some  of  the  richest 
ornaments  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus* 
tJnder  Yalentinian,  Maximus,  and  Totila,  and 
during  the  pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals,  this 
grand  imperial  palace  fell  to  decay,  so  that  nothing 
ttow  remains  but  some  vestiges  of  rooms,  porticos, 
lircades,  and  high  walls,  interspersed  with  bram- 
bles, which  produce  a  very  picturesque  view, 
especially  on  the  side  of  the  great  Circus.  Part  of 
these  remains  is  occupied  by  the 
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ORTI  FARNESIANI, 

(Gardens  of  Farnese,) 

Paul  III.,  of  the  Farnese  family,  built  a  delight- 
ful villa  here,  called  Orfi  Famesianiy  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Naples.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  gate,  by  Vignola,  is  of  fine  archi- 
tecture, and  is  adorned  with  two  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  which  sustain  a  balcony.  These 
gardens  were  formerly  rendered  very  agreeable  by 
their  numerous  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  and 
they  were  also  rich  in  statues,  basso  relievos,  and 
other  marbles,  transported  thither  by  Paul  HI. 
from  the  Coliseum,  and  from  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  which,  in  the  last  century,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Naples.  Nothing  now  remains  but  two 
small  subterranean  rooms,  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  Livia*s  bachs^  in  .which  are  still  seen  some 
painted  figures. 

Near  the  Church  of  St,  Mary  Liberatrice  (the 
Deliverer),  are  two  thick,  lofty  brick  walls,  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  Hostilian  Tribunal, 
where  the  Senate  generally  assembled  to  treat  of 
public  affairs.  It  was  built  by  King  Tullus  Uos- 
tilius»  and  rebuilt  by  Scylla,  after  Having  been 
consumed,  when  the  body  of  P.  Clodius,  inbune 
of  the  people,  was  burnt ;  finally,  Julius  Ceesar 
repaired,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia.  Almost 
ppposite  %  W^ry's  church  are  the  repciaifls  of  the 


TEMMO  DI  GIOVE  STATORE, 
(  T^fnple  of  Jupiter  Stator.) 
S<^me  antiquaries  believe,  that  the  three  niagni<^ 
ficent  columns  in  the  Forum  which  stand  by  them* 
^Ives,  belonged  to  the  Comiliumy  and  others,  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  the  com** 
men  opinion  is,  that  they  are  refnains  of  the  por- 
tico of  Jupitei'  Stator's  temple.  The  origin  of  this 
temple  is  traced  to  Romulus,  who  constructed  ft 
to  fulfil  the  vow  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
against  the  Sabines  which  took  place  here.  Atti-^ 
lius  Regulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  459,  rebuilt  it 
after  the  Samnite  war.  The  portico  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  columns,  which  are  of  Gre- 
cian marble»  fluted,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order  : 
their  diameter  is  4  feet  10  inches,  and  their  height 
48  feet»  including  the  head  and  base.  The  enta- 
blature, although  grand  ^nd  majestic,  is  ^nely  and 
delicately  worked^  The  heads  of  thes^  cdiimns 
ure  equal  in  beauty  to  those  in  the  interior  of 
Agrippa's  Pantheon,  reckoned  the  finest  existing; 
which  renders  it  more  likely  that  this  edifice  was 
isonitructed  in  the  time  cf  the  Emperors,  and  not 
of  the  RepnWic.  These  precious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity serve  fts  models  for  the  ornaments  and 
proportions  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Near  the 
Temple  of  Concord  is  tbe 

COLONNA  DELU  IMPERATORE  FOCA, 
{Column  of  the  Emperor  Pkocas,) 

Variottsr  were  the   optnioDi*  of  antiquaries  re- 
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specting  this  column,  some  attributing  it  to  one 
edifice,  and  some  to  another ;  but  the  late  disco- 
very of  its  pedestal,  shews,  from  the  inscription, 
that  it  was  erected  A.D.  608,  by.  Smaragdo,  Ex- 
arch of  Italy,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Phocas; 
who  placed  a  gilt  bronze  statue  of  this  emperor  on 
the  summit.  This  column  is  of  Greek  marble, 
fluted,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  its  diameter 
IS  4  feet  4  inches,  and  its  height  including  the  pe- 
destal is  58.  As  it  is  very  finely  worked,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  some  edi- 
fice, erected  before  the  decadence  of  the  fine 
arts. 

On  the  left  towards  the  Church  La  Consolata, 
is  the 

TEMPIO  DJ[  ROMOLO  IN  OGGI  CHIESA  DI 
S.  TEODORO, 
(Temple  of  Romulus,  notfk  St.  Theodore's  Church,) 
This  small  temple,  which  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  built  of  brick,  is-  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Romulus,  in  memory  of  his  having  "been 
exposed  and  found  in  this  place,  with  his  brother 
Remus.  The  bronze  Wolf  in  the  act  of  suckling 
tl^jB  twins,  now  in  the  Conservator's  palace,  stood 
in  this  temple  till  the  l^th  century. 

This  same  temple  was  afterwards  converted  into 
a  church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Theodore,  vulgarly 
called  St,  Toto.  Adrian  I.  repaired  it  in  ^J^Ai^  and 
Nicholas  V.  rebuilt  it  in  1450.  According  to  a 
V^ry  mi^vX  CWstq^w,  cbiJdIrfA  fttt^c^ed  with  MH" 
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known  diseases,  are  carried  thither  to  be  cured  by 
the  intercession  of  the  Saint.  The  gallery  is  orna- 
mented with  some  very  antique  Mosaic  work. 
The  great  altar-piece  is  by  Zuccari,  aiid  the  other 
two  are  by  Baciccio  and  Joseph  Ghezzi.  The 
Forum  Romanum  terminated  at  this  temple,  where 
the  ancient  Via  Nova  (new  way)  began,  -  and 
passing  through  the  Velabrum  and  great  Circus 
joined  the  Appian  way,  near  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla. 

Near  the  Temple  pf  Romulus  was  the  Lupercal, 
that  is,  the  cavern  into,  which  the  wolf  that  was 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  retired  upon  the 
approach  of  Faustulus. 

Besides  the  ancient  edifices  whose  remains  we 
have  observed  in  the  Forum,  there  were  several 
cfthcrs,  of  which  no  vestige  is  left.  The  celebrated 
Via  Sacra  (sacred  way  or  road). took  its  name  fi^om 
the  peace  concluded  thereby  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
king  of  the.  Sabines. 

In  the  street  to  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  is 
^  the  Villa  Spacla,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of 
CsBsar's  Palace.  There  are  some  subterranean 
rooms,  discovered  in  1777,  ^and  the  remains  of  a 
balcony  which  has  been  jebuilt:  from  this  bal- 
cony, it  is  supposed  the  emperors  gave  the  signal 
for  the  games  to  begin  in  the  great  Circus  below. 
In  the  Casino,  amqng  other  paintings,  is  a  Venus, 
believed  to  be  by  Raphael ;  and  two  fine  pic- 
tures; one.  representing  Heycijlcs,  the  other  the 
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Retnrning  to  the  Forum^  and  passing  under  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  appears  the  celebrated 

ANPITEATRO  FLAVIO,  DETTO  COLOSflKO, 

(Fiavi4tfi  Amphithetttre,  commonitf  catted  the 

Coiiseum,} 

The  Emperor  Flavins  Vespasian  erected  this  won- 
derful Amphitheatre  A.  D.  72,  after  his  return 
from  the  Jewish  war,  on  the  site  of  Nero*s  lakes 
and  gardens,  that  is,  almost  in  the  midst  of  ancienC 
Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in  five 
years;  and  to  hare  cost  10,000,000  crowns,  and 
employed  12,000  Jews,  who  were  made  slaves  at 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Vespasian  also  trans- 
ported the  famous  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  which 
that  emperor  had  raised  in  the  vestibule  of  his  pa- 
lace, to  the  square  before  this  Amphitheatre; 
hence  the  name  of  Coliseum :  although  some  per- 
sons believe  this  denomination  to  have  arisen  from 
its  extent,  and  really  colossal  height.  Titus  com- 
pletely finished  it  and  solemnly  dedicated  it  to  his 
father,  Vespasian. 

These  dedications  varied  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  edifice :  the  dedication  of  a  theatre 
was  celebrated  by  a  drama ;  that  of  a  circus  by  a 
chariot-race ;  that  of  a  Naumachia,  by  naval  com- 
bats; and  that  of  an  amphitheatre,  by  gladiators' 
combats,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  on  the  dedication  day  of  this  superb 
edifice,  Titus  had  5,000  animals,  of  different  spe- 
cies, brought  here,  which  were  all  killed  :  besides 
these  games,  naval  combats  were  exhibited,  aU 
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though  there  was  a  place  purposely  appropri- 
ated to  inQck  se£^-fights.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  amphitheatres  and  theatres  was,  that  thei 
latter  were  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle ;  and  the 
former,  like  a  whole  circle ;  so  that  they  resembled 
two  theatres  joined.. 

This  superb,  building,,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  travertine  marble,  is  raised  on 
two  bases  on  which  the  exterior  arches  rest ;  from 
what  is  still. remaining,  it. is  evident  that  the  whole 
edifice  was  externally  surrounded  by  three  rows  of 
arches,  raised  one  above,  the  other,  and  intermixed 
with  half-columns,  which  supported  the  entabla- 
ture.. Each  row.  was  composed. of  eighty  arches 
with  as  njany  columns ;. these  gave  light  to  the 
double  piazzas;  the  edifice  was  terminated  by  a 
fourth  row  of  pillars,  much  higher  than  the  other 
three,  and  closed  by  a  wall,  containing  forty  in- 
termediate windows.  The  first  row  of  columns  is 
of  the  Doric  order;  the  second,  Ionic;  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  Corinthian. 

The  first  row, of  arches  is  marked  with  Roman 
numbers ;  these  formed  so  many  entrances,  which, 
by  means  of  twenty  staircases  led  to  the  upper 
piazzas  and  to  the  seats ;  so  that  every  one  could 
go  to  his  place  without  difficulty;  and  at  the  end 
of'  the  games  the  numerous  spectators  were  able 
to  quit  the  amphitheatre  in  a  very  short  time  with- 
out any  confusion,  . 

Between  the  two  arches  numbered  xxxviu. 
and,  XXXIX.,  is  one  without  a  number,  of  which 
the  entablature, is  cjuifc.. wanting;   it  is  therefor^ 
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{^robabk  that  it  isupported  the  pia^i^a  which  led  td 
the  palace  and  baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount,  and  served  the  emperof  as  a  private  eti-' 
trance  into  the  amphitheatre. 

The  form  of  this  vast  edifice  is  oval ;  the  exte- 
rior circumference  is  1702  feet,  and  the  height 
163.  The  whole  building  exhibits  a  simplicity 
and  solidity  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  such  a 
magnificent  structure ;  one  cart  scarcely  form  ati 
idea  of  its  immensity,  unless  it  is  viewed  from  the 
first  or  second  tier. 

Several  arcades,  columns,  and  pillars,  hive  late- 
ly been  discovered  under  ground,  as  well  as  all  thd 
double  piazzas,  under  which  the  spectator  may 
walk  and  admire  the  astonishing  height  and  interior 
drcumference  of  this  superb  edifice.  Some  sub- 
terranean staircases  were  likewise  discovered  at  the 
same  time ;  the  most  remarkable  was  that  used  by 
the  emperors  to  pass  secretly  from  the  palace  to 
the  amphitheatre. 

Several  fragments  of  marble  columns,  statues^ 
and  basso  relievos,  were  also  found,  as  well  as  in- 
scriptions ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Lampi- 
dius,  prefect  of  Rome,  about  tne  year  430,  A.D., 
which  mentions  that  he  restored  the  Arena,  the 
Podium,  the  false  doors,  and  the  seatf  for  the 
spectators. 

There  were  two  entrances  to  the  Arena ;  One 
was  by  the  side  of  the  arch,  and  is  still  used  as  an 
entrance ;  the  other  faces  the  stfeet  that  leads  to 
St.  John  Laterano.  The  place  where  the  games, 
kc,  were  celebrated,  was  called  Arem^  tim,  the 


(►ravel  or  sad4>  with  which  the  grouud  was  covered 
or  the  convenience  of  the  actors,  ^bis  Arena  is 
oval,  and  306  feet  long,  196  wide,  and  805  in  cir- 
cumference; it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mo- 
derate height  to  prevent  the  animals  from  escaping. 
There  were  several  iron  gratings  in  this  wall, 
through  which  the  gladiators  and  wild  l^easts  en- 
tered* .  The  projection  of  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  Arena  was  called  Podium,  and  here 
were  placed  the  seats  destined  for  the  emperor  and 
bis  family,  for  the  senators  and  principal  magis- 
trates, and  for  the  vestals* 

Above  the  Podium  were  the  seats  for  the  other 
spectators :  a  number  of  doors  led  to  these  places, 
and  were  called  Vomitores,  from  the  multitude  of 
people  who  passed  them.  These  seats  were  di^ 
vided  into  three  rows  of  benches  anciently  called 
Meniana :  the  first  row  contained  twelve  benches, 
the  second  fifteen,  they  were  of  marble ;  tlie  third, 
which  was  of  wood,  contained  ten;  having  been 
burnt  it  was  restored  by  Heliogabalus  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  as  we  read  in  their  lives.  This 
last  row  was  surrounded  by  eighty  marble  columns. 
TJie  seats  altogether,  were  able  to  contain  87)000 
spectators ;  and  more  than  20,000  could  be  con- 
veniently accommodated  in  the  piazzas  above. 

Near  the  last  row  of  windows  there  are  some* 
holes,  corresponding  with  brackets,  where  it  is 
sqppo^ed  the  bronze  or  iron  beams  were  placed,  to 
which  the  pulleys  and  cords  were  fastened,  that 
supported  the  velmwn^  or  tent^  which  covered  the 
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amphitheatrei  in  order  to  guard  the  spectators  froni- 
the  sun  or  from  rain. 

The  greater  part  of  this  superlrand  magnificent 
structure,  the  most  wonderful  monument  of  ancient 
Rome,  has  been  injured  by  time  and  earthquakes'. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
already  partly  destroyed.  Many  of  the  stones 
have  been  employed  in  building  the  palace  of  the 
Chancery,  and  the  Venetian,  and  Farnese  palaces,- 
The  ruins  of  this  master-piece  of  antiquity  have 
imperceptihly  acquired  so  much  of  the  picturesque 
that  few  even  wish  the  original  building  restored. 

Many  Christians  have  suffered  martyrdom  in 
this  amphitheatre,  being  condemned  by  the  cruelty 
of  some  emperors  to  become  the  prey  of  the  wild 
beasts.  It  has  therefore  always  been  held  in  great 
veneration ;  and  fourteen  little  chapels  have  been 
erected  around  it.  Two  or  three  friars  live  in  a 
portion  of  the  ruins,  and  receive  the  contributions 
of  the  charitable.  Opposite  the  Coliseum  are  the 
remains  of  the 

TEMPJ  DEL  SOLE  E  DELLA  LUNA,    • 
{Temples  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,) 

Of  these  temples  there  only  remains  a  side  wall 
and  two  connected  galleries;  one  faces  the  East, 
the  other  th^  West.  Antiquaries  are  of  different 
opinions  about  these  temples :  some  believe  they 
were  dedicated  to  Venus  and  to  Rome;  others  to 
Isis  and  Serapis,  and  some  to  the  Sun  and  Moon ; 
but  the  last  is  the  most  general  opinion. 
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The  thick  brick  wall  between  the  Coliseum  and 
Constantino's  arch,  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  foun- 
tain, called  Meta  Sudante^  because  its  form  was 
like  the  boundaries  of  the  circus,  and  the  water 
spouted  from  the  summit  and  flowed  all  around. 
The  spectators,  and  those  who  performed  in  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  frequently  resorted  to 
this  fountain  to  quench  their  thirst.  Near  these 
remains  is  the 

ARCO  DI  COSTANTINO, 
{Arch  of  Constantino) 

This  magnificent  triumphal  arch  was  erected  by 
the  senate  and  Roman  people,  and  dedicated  to 
Constantino  the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  celebrated 
victory  over  Maxentius  at  Ponte  Molle,  It  lias 
three  arcades  adorned  with  eight  fine  fluted  co- 
lumns of  yellow  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  se\'eral  basso  relievos. 

The  basso  relievos  of  the  frieze,  representing 
the  conquest  of- Verona,  the  victory  at  Ponte  MoUcy 
and  the  two  spheres,  meant  for  the  east  and  west, 
are  indifferently  sculptured,  and  shew  the  decline 
of  rhe  fine  arts  under  Constantino.  There  are, 
however,  twenty  excellent  basso  relievos,  taken 
from  one  of  Trajan's  arches,  in  whose  time,  the 
arts  flourished ;  they  represent,  various  actions  of 
that  emperor.  Ten  arc  in  the  attic,  eight  on  the 
jmill  arcades,  and  two  large  ones  under  the  great 
arcade. 

Four  of  the  basso  relievos  facing  the  Coliseum, 
represent  Trajan's  triumphal  entry  into  Rome; 
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the  Appian  Way,  lengthened  by  hiiDy  as  far  as 
Blind isi ;  the  same  emperor  supplying  all  Italy 
Mrith  provisions;  and  Parthimisirus,  supplicating 
Trajan  to  restore  him  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
taken  from  his  father.  The  two  basso  relievos  by 
the  sides  of  the  arch,  and  the  two  under  the  middle 
arcade,  are  the  finest  and  most  esteemed;  they 
represent  Trajan's  battle  and  victory  over  Decc- 
bale,  king  of  the  Dacians.  The  four  on  the  other 
side  of  the  attic  represent  Trajan  declaring  Parthe- 
naspate,  King  of  the  Parthians;  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy,  attempted  by  Decebale  against  Tra- 
jan; that  Emperor  haranguing  his  Soldiers;  and 
lastly,  Trajan  offering  sacrifice.  The  basso  re- 
lievos on  the  small  arcades,  represent  different 
phases  of  Trajan,  and  sacrifices  offered  by  him,  to 
Mars,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Silvanus.  The  eight 
Dacian*  piisoners,  sculptured  in  violet  marble  on 
the  entablature,  and  the  columns  of  yellow  marble 
before  mentioned,  also  belonged  to  the  same  arch 
of  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  cornices.  It  is  said  the 
beads  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  off  and  sent  to 
Florence  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medicis ;  but  this  is  im- 
probable, as  <Hie  of  the  heads  was  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  arch  under  ground.  Clement  XII. 
employed  Peter  Bracchi  to  replace  all  these  heads 
on  antique  models.  This  arch  was  ornamented 
with  porphyry  and  bronze,  and  had  a  room  in  the 
attic.  It  is  now  decorated  with  the  triumphal  car 
of  Constantine  drawn  by  four  bronze  horses.  This 
areb,  as  well  ai»  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  was 
entirely  dug  m^  by  order  of  Pius  VII.  in  1804^; 
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io  that  thd  whole  of  the  ancient  Vk  TrUmfah 
(trittinphal  way),  or  Via  Nova  (new  way),  may 
1>e  seen. 

The  ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  on  Mount  Palatine^ 
near  Constantine's  arch,  are  remains  of  that  ojf 
Septimius  Severus,  which  conveyed  the  Claudian 
water  from  Mount  Coelius  to  Ccesar's  palace. 

Behind  the  Coliseum  are  three  streets  leading 
to  the  square  of  Sc.  John  Laterano :  the  one  to 
the  right  leads  to  Mount  Ccelius;  that  to  the 
left  conducts  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
MarceUkno:  this  street  is  prohahly  tlie  aUcient 
Suburra^  which  was  the  grandest  and  most  fre- 
quented in  Rotne:  but,  in  1084,  when  Robert 
Guiscard  came  to  the  defence  of  Pope  St.  Gregory 
VIL,  he  burnt  all  between  the  capilol  and  St.  Johii 
Laterano;  the  inhabitants,  who  then  trartsferred 
their  residence  to  the  other  sid^  of  the  Esquiline 
Mount,  towards  St.  Peter's  in  VincoUf  gave  the 
name  of  Suburra  to  the  street  running  between 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  de'  Monti  (of  the  Mounts), 
and  St.  Martin;  which  name  it  still  retains. 

The  middle  street  leads  directly  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  Laterano:  on  the  left  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  CLEMENTE, 
(Church  of  St»  Ckment.) 
The  little  portico  of  this  church  is  sustained  by 
four  columns,  and  the  vestibule  by  eighteen,  all  of 
granite.  The  church  has  three  naves,  formed  by 
sixteen  antique  columns,  of  diflferent  marbles. 
The  structure  of  the  ancient  churches  is  visible 
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here,  namely,  the  great  altar  by  itself;  two  rpws 
of  seats  of  Grecian  marble  by  the  side  of  the  gal- 
lery; and  two  pulpits,  called  ambones^  of  i]^e  same 
marble  finely  ornamented,  in  which  the  epistle  and 
gospel  were  read. 

By  the  side-door  is  a  chapel,  called  the  Chapel 
of  the  Passion:  it  contains  some  exquisite  paint- 
ings  in  fresco  by  Masaccio,  one  of  the  first  re- 
storers of  painting.  They  represent  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross;  different  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Martyr  St.  Catharine;  and  the ^ Evangelists,  which 
are  the  only. ones  that  seem  to  have  been  re- 
touched. There  are  also  some  pictures  by  Sebas- 
tian Conca;  Antonio  Grecplino;  John  Odazzi* 
Thomas  Chiari,  and  Ghezzi.  Near  the  great  altar  • 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella,  an  anciqnt.  sar- 
cophagus of  white  marble,  on. which  are  sculp- 
tured Fauns,  Bacchantes,  &c. 

The  street  opposite,  St.  Clement's  church  con- 
ducts to  Mount  Coslitis.  This  hill,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  according 
to  others,  Tullus  Hostilius,  joined  to  the  city,  took 
its  name  from  one  Coeiius  Vibenna,  who  lived 
there. 

On  the  summit  of  this  mount  is  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  Four  Saints  eroivned,  in  which  are 
eight  antique  columns  of  white  granite ;  and  some 
paintings  by  John  of  St.  John.  , 

At  a  short  distance  stands  the  small  church,  of 
St.  Mary  Tmperatrice  (Empress),  anciently  called 
St,  Gregory  in  Martio,  because  military  exercises 
werp  performed  on  this  mount,  ^yhen  Ihe  fipld  of 
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Mars  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber.  The  antique 
arches  seen  there^  are  remains  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Claudian  water,  called  Neronian,  because  it  is 
a  continuation  of  that  which  Nero  commenced 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (great  Gate).  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalia  also  constructed  other  aque- 
ducts on  this  mount,  to  convey  the  Claudian  water 
to  the  Palatine  and  baths  of  Antoninus.  Beyond 
one  of  these  arc^hes  is  the 

TEMPIO  DI  CLAUDIO,  IN  OGGI  CHIESA  DI 

S.  STEFANp  ROTONDO, 

( Temple  of  Claudius,  now,  Church  of  St.  Stepheh 

Rotondot) 

This  temple,  by  some  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Bacchus,  is  generally  attributed  to  Claudius ;  but 
as  there  are  many  irregularities  in  the  architecture, 
several  learned  writers  doubt  its  being  of  that  time 
when  the  fine  arts  flourished,  and  imagine  it  to 
have  been  made  with  the  spoils  of  other  edifices, 
perhaps  under  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  first  martyr,  St.  Stephen.  The  form 
being  spherical,  it  has  been  called  Rotondo,  It 
had  once  a  double  piazza,  but  that  part  having 
been  ruined,  Nicholas  V.,  in  rebuilding  it,  erected 
the  wall  which  now  surrounds  it.  The  interior  of 
this  church  preserves  much  of  the  majesty  of  the 
ancient  temples.  Its  diameter  is  133  feet.  It  is 
sustained  by  fifty-eight  Columns  mostly  of  granite, 
some  of  the  Ionic  and  others  of  the  Doric  ordeh 
There  are  some  paintings  by  Nicholas  Pomerancio 
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and  Antonio  Terapcsta,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  different  S.aints ;  and  here  also  is  pre- 
served a  marble  pulpit,  from  which  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  delivered  his  fourth  homily.  This 
church  is  only  open  on  Sunday  mornings.  In 
the  same  street  is  the 

.      CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  IN  DOMINICA,  DETTA 
DELLA  NAVICELLA, 
(Church  of  St  Mary  in  Dominica,  called  della 
Navicella.) 
This   ancient  church  was  built   on  the  quarters 
of  the  foreign   soldiers,  who   came  to   Rome   as 
guards  to  the  Emperors.     The  house  of  St.  Ci- 
riaca,  a  Roman  Matron,  afterwards  stood  there, 
and  this  gave  it  the  surname  of  In  D orniiiica^vf  h\ch 
answers  to  the  Greek  word  Ciriaca.     It. is  now 
called  della  Navicella,  from  a  small  antique  and 
fmely-formed  marble  ship,  placed  by  Leo  X.  b.e- 
fore  this  church,  which  he  entirely  altered,  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael.  Jn  the  interior  arc  eighteen 
superb  columns  of  green  and  black  granite,  and 
two  of  porphyry.     Julio  Romano  and  Pierin  del. 
Vaga  painted  the  frescos,  and  Lazzaro  Baldi,  tho 
altar-pieces. 

By  the  side  of  this  church  is  the  villa,  formerly 
Mallei,  now  belonging  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  delightful  in  Rome, 
from  its  gardens,  fountains,  &c.,  and -contains  a 
number  of  statues,  busts,  basso  relievos  and  other 
ancient  marbles.  Jn  the  middle  of  a  large  field  is 
{^  ^in^U  pbeli^k  of  ftgyptii^P  gr^nitci  ^QY^rert  \n\\i 
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hierogl3rphics,  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  a 
basso  relievo  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  a  ^colossal 
bust  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  arch  of  Travertine  near  .the  church  of 
St.  Mary  iu  Dominica  was  made  A.D.  3  2,  by  the 
Consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Junius  Si- 
lanus.  It  is  not  known  for  what  this  arch  was 
used,  except  that  Nero  made  a  passage  for  the 
Claudian  water  through  it.  After  passing  under 
this  arch,  appears  the 

CHIESA  DE'  S.S.GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO, 
{Church  of  St  John  and  SL  Paul) 

This  temple  was  built  in  the.  fourth  century  by 
St.  Pammachio,  a  Monk,  on  the  house  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  martyrs;  and  after  being  in  the 
possession  of  various  orders,  was  given  by  Clement 
XIV.  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Passion,  to  whom  it 
now  belongs.  It  is  decorated  with  an  antique 
portico  sustained  by  eight  Ionic  columns  of  granite, 
and  contains'  three  naves,  divided  by  twenty-eight 
columns  of  different  marbles.  The  architect  was 
Antonio  Canavari.  The  pavement  is  of  marble, 
intermixed  with  porphyry.  The  best  paintings 
are  those  in  the  gallery  by  Pomerancio;  and  the 
picture  in  the  fouiith  chapel  to  the  right,  by  Bene- 
fiale. 

On  the  left  of  the  grand  entrance  to  this  church, 
is  a  majestic  edifice,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Hostilian  Ward,  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
after  having  removed  the  Albanians  to  this  hill, 
TWf  w^rd  w^?  ^iffeyeiit  to  (b^t  frepted  by  biro  ir^ 
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the  Forum  Romanum,  Although  mfliny  antiqtiarfes, 
from  the  construction  and  form  of  this  edifice, 
have  thought  it  was  part  of  the  reseryoir  made  by 
Vespasian  to  collect  the  Claudiali  water,  which 
was  distributed  in  the  amphitheatre  for  the  naval 
games  j  yet  it  is  more  probable  that  it  formed  a 
|)ortion  of  the  Vivarium^  or  enclosfure  made  by 
Domitian  to  contain  the  beasts  destined  for  the 
amphitheatre. 

This  edifice  was  formed  by  two  rows  of  arches, 
one  of  which  is  under  ground.  On  these  antiqui- 
ties is  situated  the  steeple  of  the  last  mentioned 
church. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  church  are  some 
itrins  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  house  of 
Scauriis,  from  whom  the  street*  called  CUvum 
Scauri,  (Ascent  of  Scaurus)  was  nafiied.  The 
arches  by  the  side  of  the  church  were  built  in 
the  dark  ages,  to  support  it* 

Returning,  and  repassing  under  ^e  arch  of 
Bolabella  and  Silanus,  the  second  street,  on  the 
Mt,  leads  to  the  square  of  St.  John,  at  the  eirtrance 
ef  which  are  two  large  hospitals,  for  tlic  reception 
of  sick  women  of  all  nations.     Then  comes  the 

P1A2ZA  m  S.  GIOVANNI  LATERANO, 

(Square  of  St.  John  Laterano.) 
In  the  middle  of  this  immense  square,  is  the 
largest  obelisk  known.  It  was  raised  at  Thebes  by 
Raineses,  king  of  Egypt,  who  dedicated  it  to  the 
sun.  This  city  being  destroyed,  Constantine  the 
Great  transported  it  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to 
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take  it  to  Constantinople,  and  placed  it  in  a  circus, 
which  he  had  raadc;  but  being  prevented  by 
death,  Consrantius,  his  son,  removed  it  to  Rome 
in  a  vessel  with  300  oars,  and  placed  it  in  the 
great  cir<^us ;  which  being  afterwards  ruined,  the 
obelisk  remained  sixteen  feet  under  ground.  It 
was  taken  up  under  Sixtus  V.,  and  having  been 
broken  in  three  pieces,  was  joined  and  erected  in 
this  place,  under  the  direction  of  Fontana.  It  is 
formed  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  its  height  is  106  feet,  without  the  base  and. 
pedestal.  Before  this  obelisk  is  a  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  at  whose*  feet  is  a  fine  foun- 
tain, which  furnishes  water  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  this  square  is  the  Villa  Masiimif  which  con-  > 
tains  many  ancient  marbles ;  and  here  also  is  the 
great  Palace  Laterano^  given  by  Constantine  the 
Great  to  Pope  St.  Silvester.  Having  been  burnt,  it 
was  rebuilt  under  Sixtus  V.,  from  the  designs  of 
Domenico  Fontana.  This  palace,  long  since  aban*. 
doned  by  the  Popes,  wiw,  by  tbe  clemency  of  Pius 
VII.,  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  indigent 
females,  where  all,  without  exception,  are  received 
and  maintained.  It  is  called  Conservatorio  di  Zi' 
telle.     Near  this  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  GIOVANNI  IN  FONTE, 

{Church  of  St  John,  in  Fonte.) 

Constantine   the   Great  erected   this   magnificent 

font  by  the  ^ide  of  his  palace^  and  here  it  is  said. 
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he  received  baptism  from  St«  Silvester.  This  Bap« 
tistery  was  afterwards  despoiled  of  its  rich  oma<' 
ments  in  the  various  pillages  of  Rome ;  but  it  was 
repaired  by  Gregory  Xlll.  and  Urban  VIIL,  who 
ornamented  it  as  it  now  appears. 

The  Baptismal  Font  is  formed  of  an  antique  urn, 
of  basalteSy  adorned  with  gilt  bronze,  and  is  placed  in 
a  circular  cavity  paved  with  fine  marble,  the  descent 
to  which  is  by  three  steps.  This  font  is  surrounded 
by  an  octangular  balustrade,  and  covered  by  & 
cupola,  sustained  by  two  rows  of  columns,  placed 
one  over  the  othen  The  first  eight  columns  are 
of  porphyry,  and  have  an  antique  entablature, 
itpon  which  the  other  eight  rest;  they  are  of  white 
marble.  On  the  second  row  of  columns,  between 
the  pilasters  are  eight  pictures,  which  represent 
different  events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  St* 
John  the  Baptist;  they  are  by  Andrew  Saochi. 
The  frescos  on  the  wails  near  the  font,  are  painted 
by  Giacinto  Gemignani,  Camassei,  Carlo  Marattiy 
and  Carlo  Mannoni. 

On  the  sides  of  the  portico  are  two  large  por- 
phyry columns,  enchased  on  the  wall,  ami  sup« 
porting  an  antique  entablature  on  the  outside. 
-  In  one  of  the  two  side  chapek,  are  two  fine  co- 
lumns of  serpentine  marble ;  and  in  the  other,  are 
two,  of  oriental  alabaster. 

We  next  pass  to  the 
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BASILICA*  DI  S. GIOVANNI  LATERANO, 
(Cathedral  of  St.  John  Laterano.) 
This  cathedral  is  the  first  and  principal  temple 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  Catholic  world.  It  is  called 
Basilica  Costantiniana^  because  Constantino  the 
Great  founded  it ;  Basilica  Lateranense^  because 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Plauzio  La- 
terano stood ;  del  Salvatore^  because  dedicated  by 
Pope  St.  Silvester  to  our  Saviour;  Basilica  Aurea^ 
from  the  precious  gifts  that  enrich  it ;  and  lastly. 
Basilica  S.  Giovanni^  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
St,  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
It  is  very  celebrated  on  account  of  the  twelve 
councils  which  have  been  held  there. 

This  cathedral,  after  standing  ten  centuries,  by 
means  of  several  repairs  under  different  popes, 
was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  1308,  under  Clement 
v.,  who  held  the  Apostolical  See  at  Avignon,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  palace,  which  we  mentioned 
before.  The  same  pope  having  sent  a  considerable 
sum,  it  was  soon  rebuilt;  and  afterwards  adorned 
by  Urban  V.,  Alexander  VL,  and  Piiis  IV.,  who 
formed  the  fine  gilt  ceiling,  and  the  side  front  with 

«  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  building  called  Basilica 
amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  consisted  of  porticos  formc^ 
of  columns^  where  the  public  met  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, and  in  which  were  apartments  for  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  churches  were  formed 
of  these  ancient  basilicee.  In  the  early  period  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  term  basilica  was  synonymoas  with  church, 
and  in  later  times  has  been  applied  to  a  church  distin-^ 
guishcd  by  peculiar  privileges. 
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two  steeples.  SixtUs  V.  added  the  double  portico, 
from  the  designs  of  Fontana,  in  which  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  executed 
by  Nicholas  Cordieri.  One  of  the  naves  was  re- 
paired by  James  della  Porta  under  Clement  VIII. ; 
and  the  middle  one  under  Innocent  X.,  by  Bo- 
romini. 

At  length  this  splendid  temple  was  finished  under 
Clement  XII.,  by  Alexander  Galilei,  who  con- 
structed the  principal  front.  It  is  decorated  with 
four  large  columns,  and  six  composite  pillars,  sup* 
porting  a  magnificent  entablature:  above  is  a 
balustrade,  on  which  are  ten  colossal  statues  of  dif- 
ferent Saints,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the  middle. 
Between  the  onions  and  pillars  are  five  balco- 
nies; from  the  middle  one,  which  is  adorned  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  the  Pope  gives  his  bene- 
diction to  the  people.  The  entrance  to  the  mag- 
nificent portico,  which  is  sustained  by  twenty-four 
marble  pillars  of  the  composite  order,  is  by  five 
doors ;  in  this  portico  is  the  colossal  statue  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  was  found  in  his 
baths.  There  are  five  doors  to  the  cathedral, 
The  great  bronze  door  is  that  which  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  Adrian  in  the  Forum 
Romanum;  it  is  well  executed,  and  was  brought 
to  this  place  during  tlie  reign  of  Alexander  VII. ; 
another  door  is  called  Holy^  because  it  is  only 
opened  during  the  year  of  the  great  jubilee.  The 
basso  relievos  on  the  doors  are  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi,  Maini,  and  Peter  Bracci. 

This  church  has  five  naves,  divided  by  four 
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rows  of  pillars ;  the  middle  one,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  repaired  by  Borromini,  who  covered  the 
ancient  columns  wiih  twelve  large  pillars,  which 
form  fiveMircades  on  each  side,  corresponding  to 
30  many  chapels ;  behind  each  of  the  large  pillars 
are  two  small  fluted  ones,  of  the  composite  order, 
sustaining  an  entablature  which  goes  all  round  the 
church;  between  the  small  pillars  are  twelve 
niches,  each  adorned  with  two  columns  of  antique 
green  marble,  in  which  are  placed  the  colossal 
marble  statues  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  best  sculp- 
torsof  those  times ;  St.  James  the  Great,  St.Matthew, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  John,  are  by  Rusconi ;  St, 
Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew,  by  M.  Le  Gros ;  St. 
Thaddeus,  by  Lorenzo  Oltoni;  St.  Simon,  by 
Francis  Maratti :  St.  Philip,  by  Joseph  Mazzuoli ; 
S^  James  the  Less,  by  Angelo  di  Rossi ;  and 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Stephen  Monot. 

The  Corsini  chapel,  which  is  the  first  to  the. left 
on  entering  the  church,  is  very  magnificent;  it  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful marbles.  Clement  XIL  erected  it  in  honour 
of  St.  Andrew  Coxsini,  his  ancestoi* ;  Alexander 
Galilei,  a  Florentine,  was  the  architect.  On  the 
altar,  between  two  superb  columns  of  antique  green 
marble,  is  a  mosaic  picture  of  St.  Andrew  Corsini, 
copied  from  the  original  by  Guido  Reni.  On  the 
front  of  this  altar  are  placed  two  figujces.  Inno- 
cence and  Penitence,  sculptured  by  Pincellolti ; 
and  above  is  a  basso  relievo,  representing  St.  An- 
drew Corsini  defending  the  Florentine  army  at  the 
battle  of  Anchieri*    Near  the  fine  mausoleum  of 
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Cltment  XII.  is  the  faroous  antique  ura  of  por^ 
phyry,  which  was  formerly  in  the  pcntico  of 
Agrippa*s  pantheon.  The  bronse  statue  of  the 
Pope  was  modelled  by  Maint;  and  Charks  Mo* 
naldi  sculptured  the  two  side  figures  in  marble. 
On  the  opposite  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsioi) 
uncle  to  Clement  XII.,  is  the  Cardinal's  statue^ 
with  a  Genius  and  Religion  seated,  works  of 
Maini.  In  this  chapel,  also,  are  four  niches  in 
which  are  marble  statues  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  and  on  the  top  of  each  niche  is  a  basso 
relieyo  in  marble.  The  cupola  is  adome<l  with 
gilt  stucco,  the  pavement  is  covered  with  fine 
marbles,  and  the  balustrade  is  almost  entirely 
formed  of  gilt  bronze. 

In  the  middle  of  the  great  nave  of  the  church,  is 
the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin  V.,  of  the  house  of 
Colonna,  who  died  in  1430.  The  great  arch  of 
this  nave  is  supported  by  two  superb  columns  of 
red  eastern  granite,  36  feet  high.  The  great  altar 
is  adorned  with  four  columns  of  granite  supporting 
a  kind  of  Gothic  tabernacle,  in  which  are  kept^ 
as  the  most  precious  relics,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  • 

There  is  a  fine  altar  of  the  holy  sacraraenU 
from  the  designs  of  Peter  Paul  Olivieri:  it  is 
adorned  with  a  tabernacle  constructed  of  precious 
stonesi  and  placed  between  two  angels  of  gilt 
bronze,  and  four  fine  columns  of  antique  green 
marble.  The  entablature  of  gilt  bronze,  rests  on 
four  fluted  columns  of  the  same  metal ;  they  am 
of  the  composite  order,  and  8  feet  11  inches  in 
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eireumfere»CG4  Some  people  imagine  they  came 
from  Egypt  witk  Augustus ;  and  others  that  Yes* 
pasian  brought  them  from  Jerusalem.  On  the  top 
18  the  Ascension,  painted  by  Arpino,  who  is  buried 
in  this  church ;  his  tomb  is  behind  the  gallery, 
near  that  of  Andrew  Sacchi.  The  other  paintings 
are  by  Horace  Gentileschi,  Cesar  NebbiayBagiionii 
Paris  Nogara,  Pomarancio,  No^rra,  and  Ber-* 
nardtno  Cesari.  Under  these  paintings  are  eight 
marble  angels,  and  in  four  niches  are  Elias,  scuTp^ 
tured  by  Mariani ;  Moses,  by  Fiaminio  Vacca ; 
Aaron,  by  Silla,  a  Milanese ;  and  Melchisedech, 
by  Egidio. 

The  altar  of  our  Saviour,  erected  by  Nicholas 
IV.,  and  adorned  with  Mosaic,  still  exists.  The  side 
door  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  two  fluted 
columns  of  antique  ydlow  marble,  which  support 
the  organ  ;  they  are  the  finest  of  that  sort  known, 
and  are  29  feet  high.  There  are  several  tombs  in 
this  cathedral ;  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Bo- 
niface VIII.,  because  it  is  adorned  with  a  fresco, 
believed  to  be  by  Oiotto,  which  represents  thai 
Pope  between  two  Cardinals,  announcing  publicly 
tlie  first  Jubilee  of  the  holy  year  1300.  Opposite 
the  principal  door  of  this  cathedr^'is  the 

SCALA  SANTA  E  CAPELLA  DEL  S.  S.  SALVATORE 
DETTA  SANCTA  SANCTORUM, 

tBM^  SMrcwe^  and  Chapel  of  the  Savumr,  eMsd 
Sancta  Sandorum.) 

When  Sixtus  V.  rebailt  the  Latenmo  Palace,  be 
]ei%  the  chapel  and  Trklmium  of  8t.  Leo  IIt« 
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which  alone  remained  untouched  during  the  con* 
flagration  of  the  ancient  palace,  but  he  con- 
structed a  magnificent  portico  before  this  cha« 
pel,  from  the  designs  of  Domenico  Fontana,  and 
placed  the  holy  staircase  there,  consisting  of  28' 
steps  of  white  marble,  brought  from  Pili&te's  palace 
at  Jerusalem.  This  staircase  is  said  to  have  been 
sanctified  by  Jesus,  who,  it  is  asserted,  often  as-, 
cended  and  descended  it;  it  is  therefore  held  in 
such  veneration  by  all  devout  persons,  that  they 
ascend  it  on  their  knees,  and  come  dowB  after- 
wards by  one  of  the  four  side  staircases.  The 
steps  are  much  worn  by  the  immense  number  of 
people  who  have  parsed  them ;  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  worse,  they  have  been  twice  co- 
vered with  thick  planks  of  walnut  wood. 

On  the  altar  of  the  chapel  is  an  exfiremely  an* 
cient  Image  of  the  Saviour,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. St.  Leo  ilf.  put  under  the  altar  a  large  cy- 
pres box,  with  three  smaller  ones  in  it,  contain- 
ing relics,  with  the  inscription  Sancta  Sanctorum^ 
which  gave  the  nume  to  the  chapel'. 

On  quitting  this  sanctuary,  on  the  left  may  be 
seen  a  niche  made  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  order 
to  place  in  it  the  Mosaics,  with  which  Pope  St. 
Leo  III.  had  ornamented  his  TricUmum  or  supper 
room,  at  the  Laterano  Palace. 

The  antique  arches  in  the  square  of  St.  John, 
are  remains  of  Nero's  aqueduct,  which  was  made 
to  conduct  the  Claudian  water  to  Mount  Coelius. 
In  the  same  place  is  the  wall  made  by  Aureliaq, 
mi  likewise  the 
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PORTA  S.  GIOVANNI, 
{St  Johns  Gate.) 

This,  gate  which  was  anciently  called  Celimontanay 
from  being  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Coelius, 
takes  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ca- 
thedral. It  was  repaired  and  ornamented  under 
Gregory  XIII.  by  James  della  Porta.,  About  3 
miles  beyond  it,  ifi  a  vineyard  on  the  right,  are 
the  baths  of  the  ftimous  water,  anciently  called 
Salutare;  and  now  Santa  (holy)  from  its  good 
quality,  and  virtue,  in  curing  various  maladies. 
This  road  leads  also  to  Frascati,  Marino,  Albano, 
Velletri,  and  Naples. 

To  the  left  of  St.  John's  Gate,  are  the  remains 
of  the.  ancient  Asinaria  gate,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  asses  that  passed  through  it* 

In  turning  down  the  street  to  the  right  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  fol- 
lowing the  city-wall,  may  b«  seen  the 

BASILICA  DI  S.  CROCK  IN  GERUSALEMME, 
(Cathedra!  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,) 
This  IS  one  of  the  seven  Roman  Cathedrals ;  it 
was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  fe- 
mains  of  a  large  edifice  called  Sessorium^  which 
first  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Sessorian  Cathedral; 
but  St.  Helen  having  afterwards  deposited  in  it 
the  third  part  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  she  found 
at  Jerusalem,  it  took  its  present  denomination. 
Pope  St.  Silvester  consecrated  it :  several  Popes 
^ftmifed  it,  and  it  was  frnaMy  embeflished  by  ot" 
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iicdict  XIV,,  who  erected  the  front  and  portico, 
s'ustained  by  pillars  and  cotumns ;  four  of  which 
are  of  granite.  The  architect  was  Doiiienico  Gre- 
gorini. 

There  are  three  naves  in  the  church,  divided  by 
pilasters,  and  eight  large  columns  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite. The  great  altar  stands  alone,  it  is  deco- 
rated with  four  fine  columns,  which  sustain  the 
canopy.  Under  this  altar  is  a  fine  antique  urn 
of  basaltes,  adorned  with  four  lion's  heads,  in 
which  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  St.  Cesareo  and 
St.  Anastasius,  martyrs.  The  church  contains 
some  fine  frescos  by  Pinturicchio  and  Conrad 
.  Giaquinto,  and  in  St.  Helen's  chapel  are  several 
paintings  by  Nicholas  Pomarancio,  and  some 
Mosaics  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi. 

In  a  vineyard,  to  the  right  of  this  church,  are 
the  remains  of  the 

TEMPIO  DI  VENERE  E  CUPIDO, 
{Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,) 

Of  this  edifice,  which  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
derable, there  is  only  left  a  large  niche,  and  two 
pieces  of  the  side  wall ;  the  rest  was  demolished  to 
supply  the  materials  for  the  front  of  the  last  men<* 
tioned  cathedral.  It  was  always  supposed  to  be  a, 
temple  dedicated  to  these  two  divinities,  because 
there  was  found  in  it,  a  statue  of  Venus  with  Cur 
pid  at  her  feet,  which  now  stands  under  the  por« 
tico  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  but  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  that  tl)is  statue  repre-r 
«fpt|j  tbo  Wife  of  Ak^ftf^dcr  SQverwi,  i%n(J9r  tbQ 
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figure  of  Venus;  therefore  the  origin  of  these 
ruins  must  be  cpnsi4ered  uncertain. 

Near  this  temple,  is  Claudius's  Aqueduct,  which 
joins  the  Porta  M^ggiore,  Sixtus  V.  repaired  and 
used  it  to  conduct  the  Jcqua  Felice  (Felix  Water) 
to  the  fountain  of  Moses,  at  Termini. 

In  another  vineyard,  on  the  left  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Cross,  are  the  ruins  of  the 

ANFITEATRO  CASTRENSE, 
(Amphitheatre  Castrense.) 
From  the  remains  of  this  Amphitheatre,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  externally  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  Porinthian  pillars,  of  brick.  To  see  the  ex- 
terior part,  one  roust  approach  it  from  St.  John's 
Gate.     It  is  perceptible  from  the  pillars  that  the 
edifice  was  finely  constructied ;  only  one  of  the  se-*' 
cond.  row  remains,,  which  is  joined  to  the  city 
walls.     This  Amphitheatre  was  called  CastrensCp 
because  destined  for  the. soldiers*  combats  with  the 
wild  beasts,  and  various  military  games.    Several' 
bones  of  large  animals  have .  been  dug  up  here  ; 
as  well  as  an  Egyptian  statue  of  alabaster,  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  other  marbles. 

Outside  of  the  city  walls,  near  this  Amphi*^ 
theatre,  was  a  Circus  constructed  by  Heliogabalus* 
in  which  Aurelian  placed  an  obeli;ik  of  granite;  it 
is  broken,  and  now  lies  on  the  ground  iu  the  Va«> 
tican  garden. 

By  the  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Cro8s»  begine 
Mount  Ksquiline,  the  largest  of  the  seven  Homan 
bilb;  it  extends  tP  tb«  defiinty  of  St.  Mi^ry 
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Maggiore^  towards  the  ancient  Vicus  Patritius 
(Patrician  Lane)  which  separates  it  from  Mount 
Viminal,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Monti  (of 
the  Mounts)  and  finishes  at  Dioclcsian's  baths ; 
these  two  mounts  were  joined  to  Rome  by  Servius 
Tullus.  Continuing  in  the  street  to  the  right  of 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Cross,  is  seen  the 

t>ORTA  MAGGIORE, 
(Great  Gate,} 
It  was  a  custom  of  thie  ancients  to  render  the  as- 
pect of  the  Aqueducts  from  the  public  road,  as 
magnificent  as  possible.  Titus,  in  order  to  deto- 
mte  the  celebrated  Aqueduct  of  Claudius,  made 
it  in  the  form  of  a  triumpbai  arch  with  three  long 
inscriptions :  the  first  mentions  the  great  work  of 
Tiberius  Claudius,  who  conducted  the  Cerulian 
atid  Curtian  waten  f>oro  Subi^ico  to  Rome,  in  two 
separate  eanals,  one  over  tbe  other  ?  the  second  and 
lllrrd  record  the  repairs  made  by  Vespasian  and 
,  Tiftfs.  This  edifice,  after  Aurelian  extended  the 
dity  wall!f,  Isfood  between  the  two  gates,  one  lead* 
ing  to  Prenesiina  (now  Falestriaa)  the  other  to  £«• 
bicana  (now  Valmontone) ;  they  were  walled  up 
duritig  the  civil  wars  in  the  13lh  century,  on  ac- 
coufit  of  the  difficulty  of  defending  so  many  gates 
as  Rome  contained;  and  this  one  was  substituted 
instead,  out  of  one  of  the  i^erspective  arches  of  the 
Aqueduct ;  it  is  called  Maggiore,  either  trom  itt^ 
iupcrwi*  strength  and  solidity,  or  because  it  is  op- 
posite the  great  street  that  leads  directly  to  the 
cathedral  of  8t«  ilmcy  Maggioi«. 
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This  monument  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  in  Rome ;  it  is  built  with  thick  pieceaf 
of  marble,  joined  without  mortar,  and  sustained 
by  four  large  arches  with  Ionic  columns.  Its  soli- 
dity is  such,  that  it  has  served  as  a  fortress  against 
the  enemy;  on  the  outside  is  an  edifice,  made  ia> 
the  dark  ages,  for  greater  defence.  This  monui-> 
ment  has  lost  much  of  its  strength  since  the  walb» 
were  pierced,  under  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  conveyance' 
of  the  Acqua  Felice  to  the  fountain  of  Moses  at 
Termini.  '  .    ,  .  » 

On  the  left  side  of  the  city  wall,  outside  of  the 
Forta  Maggiorcy  is  the  Aqueduct  which  conveyed 
the  waters  of  Julia,  Marcia,  and  Tepula,  to  Mount 
Esquiline.  .    ' 

!  Two  miles  beyond  the  Por^fl  Maggiore,  on  the 
Labicana  way,  in  the  place  commonly  called  Tor 
Fignattaras  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Marcellino  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mauso- 
leum of  St.  Helen,  built  by  Constantine,  where 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  was  found.  Re*entering  the  city  through 
the. Porta  Maggiore,  and  taking  the  street  leading 
to  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  in  a  vineyard  to  the  right, 
is  the 

TEMPIO  DI  MINERVA  MEDICA, 
(Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.) 

Many  antiquaries  formerly  supposed  this  to  be 
the  cathedral  of  Caius,  and  Lucius,  erected  by 
Augustus,  and  others  the  temple  of  Hercules  Cal- 
laicus,  built  by  Brutus ;  but  the  modems  rather 
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bdicvi  it  to  b«  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medks^ 
that  b  to  9Ay,  the  Goddess  of  Health,  because  mm 
fiuaout  statue  of  Miuerva,  with  the  serpent  at  hei^ 
jeet,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Buonaparte  palac^ 
vaa  found  here  amongst  other  specimens  of  scit|p« 
tare.  This  majestic  and  elegant  edifice,  which;ii 
entirely  composed  of  bricks,  is  in  the  form  6i  uAeUr 
oagon.  The  distance  between  the  angles  is  ^^Mf^ 
the  whole  circumference  is  240  feet.  Inhere  are  Im 
vindows,  and  nine  niches  for  statues;  the  tenth  «i#^ 
dow  is  used  as  a  door.  There  were  likewise  foixncf 
here,  the  statues  of  Esculapius,  Pomona,  AdoBki^ 
Yeans,  Faunus,  Hercules,  and  an  Antinous.  Ttm 
form  of  this  temple,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  pic^^ 
turesque.  %-=: 

In  the  same  vineyard  are  two  tombs,  called  Co"' 
hanbaria  flFom  their  resemblance  to  dove-houses. 
The  fii«l  was  made  by  Lucius  Arruritua,  consul 
under  Tiherius,  for  his  freednsen :  it  contiuns  two 
small  subterranean  chambers,  in  one  of  wlach  wp^ 
several  ums ;  the  other  is  ornamented  with  SQ|k|e< 
paiotii^  and  stucco.  The  other  tomb  contaiiii 
hut  one  room ;  which  is  for  the  use  of  difiereiH 
plebeian  families. 

Near  the  vine-dresser's  house,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Castello  of  the  GUudian  watejc»  and  Uie  Jmo 
!Novus. 

Continuing  the  same  road,  on  the  right,  may  be 
•sen  the  antique  ruins  of  the 
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CASTELLO  DELL'  ACQUA  GlULtA  COMUNIS- 
MENTE  DETTO  TROPEI  DI  MARIO, 

(Castle  of  the  Juiian  Water,  called  the  Trophies  of 
MariusJ) 

This  castello,  wbich  was  of  magnificent  archi* 
tecture,  is  now  called  Trophiei  of  Mariue^  from 
the  two  marble  trophies  which  formerly  stood  bene 
in  niches,  but  were  removed  to  the  staircase  of  the 
<nipitol.  Although  it  is  commonly  thought  they 
were  raised  to  Marius  for  his  double  victory  over 
the  Ckmbrii  and  Teutonii;  yet  the  best  antiquaries, 
after  comparing  them  with  the  pedestal  of  Trajan's 
pillar,  are  of  opinion  they  were  erected  in  memory 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians. 

In  the  Strada  Felice^  the  second  to  the  right  of 
this  edifice,  is  the  Villa  Polambara ;  and  a  little 
further  is  the  Villa  Altieriy  with  delightful  walks, 
and  a  remarkable  labyrinth.  The  casino  is  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  statues,  busts,  and  antique 
paintings,  taken  from  the  tomb  of  the  Nasones.  At 
the  end  of  the  large  street  planted  with  trees,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  trophies  of  Marius,  b  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  BIBIANA, 

{Church  of  St.  Bibiana.) 
Olympia,  a  Roman  matron,  built  this  church  in 
363,  in  the  place  anciently  called  ad  ursum  pilea-. 
turn,  near  the  palace  of  Licinius ;  it  was  con$0» 
crated  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  in  honour  of  St.  Bi- 
biana, who  had  lived  in  that  palace.  Urban  VIII., 
after  repairing  it|  erected  the  Ifonly  from  the  de* 
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signs  of  Bernini,  and  adorned  it  with  fine  pictures. 
The' three  naves  are.  separated  by  eight  antique 
columns,  six  of  which  are  of  granite.  The  frescos 
in  the  middle  nave,  to  the  right,  on  entering,  are 
by  Augustine  Ciampelli ;  those  on  the  opposite 
side  are  by  Peter  da  Cortona.  On  the  great  altar 
is  the  statue  of  St.  Bibiana,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Bernini's  works.  Under  the  same  altar  is  an  ex- 
quisite antique  urn  of  oriental  alabaster,  18  feet  in 
circumference,  with  a  leopard's  head  in  the  mid-  ^ 
die  ;  the^bodies.of  St.'  Bibiana,  St.  Demetria;  and 
^t.  Daphrosa,  their  mother,  all  three  martyrs, 
are  preserved  there.     . 

Under,  this  church  is  the  famous  Cemetery  of 
Pope  St.  Anastasius,  which  contains  the  bones  of 
about  1,300  martyrs.  Returning,  on  the  right,  ap- 
pears the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  EUSEBIO, 
{Church  of  St  Eusebius.) 

It  is  extremely  ancient,  having  been  called  car- 
dinal, or  principal,  since  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  famous  Mengs,  a  renewed  artist 
of  the  last  century,  painted  the  picture  of  St.  Eu- 
sebius;  surrounded  by  angels. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  near  this  church,  have 
been  discovered,  some  rooms,  finely  painted,  and 
a  spiral  pillar  of  oriental  alabaster,  now  in  the  Va- 
tican Library. 

Continuing  in  the  street  to  the  right  of  this 
Cliurcbf  is  seen  th« 
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PORTA  S.  LORENZO, 
(St,  Lawrence's  Gate,) 

This  gate  had  formerly  various  denominationSy 
but  is  now  called  Porta  S,  Lorenzo^  because  it 
leads  to  the  cathedral  of  that  Saint.  It  was  once 
called  Esquilina,  being  situated  near  the  extremity 
of  Mount  Esquilino. 

.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct 
of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julian  waters ;  the  in- 
scriptions, although  much  injured  by  time,  shew 
that  repairs  were  made  by  M.  Agrippa,  Augustus, 
and  Caracalla.  About  a  mile  from  this  gate>  is 
the 

BASILICA  DI  S.  LORENZO, 
iSt,  Lawrence^s  Cathedral,) 

This  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
Campus  VeranuSf  which  was  so  called  from  an 
ancient  family  of  that  name.  On  this  spot  was  a 
cemetery,  in  which  St.  Ciriaca,  a  Roman  matron, 
had  buried  many  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and, 
amongst  others,  that  of  St.  Lorenzo ;  and  here 
Constantine  the  Great,  in  330,  erected  this  cathe- 
dral, which  has  been  repaired  by  several  Popes ; 
and,  in  1647,  received  its  present  form.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  Roman  cathedrals,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  portico,  sustained  by  six  antique  columns  ; 
and  ornamented  with  frescoes,  which  represent  dif- 
ferent actions  of  the  maityr  St.  Lorenzo. 

The  interior  contains  three  naves^  divided  by 
twenty-two  Ionic  columns,  most  of  which  are  of 
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oriental  granite*  Near  the  principal  entrance  is 
an  ancient  sarcophagus,  M'ith  a  fine  basso-relievo, 
representing  a  Latin  marriage.  In  the  middle  nave 
are  two  marble  pulpits  called  dmBowti^  which  Wcre 
used  to  chant  the  epistle  and  gbspel.  Oh  the  Hi- 
cent  to  the  gallery,  which  ii  paved  With  hard 
stones,  in  the  manner  of  Mosaic,  is  art  ancient  ptm^ 
tifical  seat,  formed  of  different  stones*  This  gallery 
U  ornamented  with  twelve  fluted  C6lumn«  of  violet 
marble^  the  greater  part  of  which  are  undet 
ground;  the  heads  are  Corinthian,  arid  irery  fiite ; 
they  sustain  an  exquisite  entablature,  above  ^htcH 
are  twelve  smaller  pillars ;  ten  of  violet  ftiarble, 
and  the  other  two  of  green  porphyry.  Behind 
the  gallery,  is  an  antique  sarcophagus,  on  which 
are  sculptured  the  Genii  of  Bacchus. 

The  great  altar  is  isolated,  and  adorned  with  a 
milrble  canopy,  suppc/rted  by  four  columns  of  ffed 
porphyry.  Under  this  altar  is  a  chapel,  called 
the  Coffessional  nf  Si.  Lorenzo,  ^here  arfe  p^e^ 
served  the  bodies  of  that  Saint,  drid  St.  Ste{)hen, 
protomartyr. 

From  the  small  nave,  there  is  a  descent  t6  k 
Suhterranean  chapel,  celebrated  for  thd  privilege! 
granted  by  different  Popes ;  the  altar-piece  repi-e- 
^enting  the  decapitation  of  $t.  John  the  Baptist,  Is 
by  Seronide,  and  is  very  fihe.  This  thapel  leads 
lo  St.  Ciriaca's  Cemetery,  a  loW  and  ifregttlar  gal- 
lery about  1 5  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  the  side  are  rude  ill-formfed  shfelvtt,  on  which 
the  bodies  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  depo- 
sited;   This  subterranean  excavatroh  hiM  to  e.^- 
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^4  ^.  fv  AS  Ac  cbufck  of  Sit.  A&^  which  is 

^eturRing  (a  the  city,  by  the  Porta  S.  Loreaso, 
almost  opposite  the  cl^iirch  of  St.  Eusebius^  appears 
the 

ABCD  m  GALLIENO, 
(Arch  of  GaUienus,) 
According  to  the  ioseriptioQ,  this  arch  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Emperof  GallicQus,  and  8aloninaf 
hi$  wife,  about  the  year  260,  A.  D.,  by  a  private 
person,  Nvhose  name  was  Marco  Aurelio  Vittore* 
Two  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  an  entablature,  are 
the  only  remain^  of  this  ancient  monuntent.  The 
architecture  \^  indifferent.  From  ihe  middle  ar« 
cade  hangs  a  piece  of  chain  to  which  the  keys 
of  the  ancient  Tusculum  were  suspended,  in  ine- 
mory  of  the  victory  obtained  there  by  the  Romans, 
\nil9h 

In  front  of  the  square  of  St.  Mary  MaggiorCy  is 
4  kind  of  cpli^mn  of  Egyptian  granite,  on  which 
arc  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Crucifix.  This 
is  a  monument  erected  by  Clement  VI II.  in  1595,  in 
mef|)ory  of  the  absolution  given  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  square 
of  Sr.  Mary  Maggiore.  In  the  middle  is  placed, 
on  a  large  pedestal,  a  inagnificent  fluted  Corinthian 
pillar  of  white  marble ;  the  only  entire  one  remain- 
ing, as  we  before  said,  from  the  celebrated  Temple 
pf  Peac#,  |t  is  63  feet  higb^  including  the  base 
nod  ctu^fiiter,  af)4  iO  feet  6  'm$bs»  in  circiuafewBOBr 
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Paul  V.  erecled  it  here  under  the  direction  of 
Carlo  Maderno,  and  placed  at  the  top  a  gi!t  bronze 
statue  of  the  Madonna  which  was  modelled  by  Wil- 
liam Bertolot     In  this  square  is  the 

BASILICA  DI  S.  MABIA  MAGGIORE, 
{Cathedral  of  St  Mary  the  Great,} 
This  church,  which  is  built  on  the  sumiak'' i^ 
Mount  Esquiline,  and  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  Temple 
of  Juno  Lucina,  was  erected  in  352,  under  Pop^ 
St.  Liberiusy  by  order  of  John  Patrizi,  a  Rt>maQ, 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  which  both  had  in  one 
night,  And  which  was  confirmed  by  a  miracute^. 
fall  of  snow  the  following  day,  the  5th  of  Augu^ 
This  snow  precisely  tovered  the  space  which  tt^ 
church  was  to  occupy ;  it  was  therefore  called  Si^ 
Maria  ad  Nives,  and  Basilica  Liberidna ;  hut^U 
now  named  S.  Maria  Maggiore^  being  the  prind*^ 
pal  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  <wf 
the  seven  Roman  cathedrals^  and  one  of  the  four 
which  have  a  holy  door.  Pope  St.  Sixtus  IIL 
enlarged  it  in  432,  and  gave  it  its  present  form.  !t^ 
has  since  been  repaired  and  enriched  by  several 
Popes,  particularly  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  adorned 
it  with  marbles  and  gilt  stuccoes,  and  rebuilt  tb^ 
principal  front  from  the  designs  of  Ferdinand  Fuga; 
it  is  decorated  with  two  rows  of  columns,  lonic  ' 
and  Corinthian,  various  statues,  and  a  double  por- 
tico ;  the  under  one  is  sustained  by  eight  fine 
granite  columns,  and  different  marble  pillars; 
This  portico  is  adorned  with  basso-relievos,  and  a 
bronse  statue,  by  Lucenti,  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain; 
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b«ie<9^tor  to  Uiit  eatliedral.  In  the  upper  poitieo 
IS  the  baleouy  used  for  the  Papal  benediction  ;un« 
«le«  which  are  preserved  the  J^losaics  that  adorned 
the  old  fronty  works  of  Gaddo  Gaddi,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Cimabue.  There  are  four  doors, 
exclusive  of  the  holy  one»  which  is  only  opened 
(he  year  of  the  great  jubilee^  namely,  every 
iwenty-^ve  years. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  majestic ;  it  has 
three  naves,  separated  by  thirty^six  fine  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble ;  besides  four  of  granite, 
which  sustain  the  two  large  arches  of  the  nave. 
On  entering,  may  be  seen,  two  tombs,  one  of 
Clement  IX.,  sculptured  by  Guidi,  Fancelli,  and 
Uefeules  Ferrata ;  the  other  of  Nicholas  IV.,  by 
Leonardo  da  Sarzana. 

f  be  magnificent  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana, 
M  adorned  with  fine  marbles,  Corinthian  piilars, 
and  paintings.  On  entering,  to  the  right  Is  seen 
the  tomb  of  this  Pope,  whose  statue  was  sculp- 
tured by  John  Antonio  Valsoldo;  this  tomb  is 
adorned  with  four  fine  columns  of  antique  green 
marble,  basso-relievos,  and  two  statues,  one  of 
S.  Francis,  by  Flaminio  Vacca;  the  other  of 
fit.  Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Peter  Paul  Oiivieri. 
Opposite,  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Pius  V.,  whose  body 
is  preserved  in  a  fine  urn  of  antique  green  marble, 
ornamented  with  gilt  bronze  ;  there  are  also  some 
colqmns,  basso-relievos  and  statues ;  that  of  this 
holy  Pontiflf,  is  by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana.  in  the 
middlf  of  this  chapel  is  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Si^ 
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crame&tf  with  a  magnificent  Tabernacle,  supported 
by  four  gilt  bronze  angels.  The  frescoes  in  this 
chapel  are  by  John  Baptist  Poubo,  Hercolino  Bo* 
lognese,  Arrigo,  Paris  Nogara,  Andrew  d'Ancona, 
and  Cesar  Nebbia :  in  the  sacristy  are  some  land* 
scapes,  by  Paul  Brilli. 

The  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  isolated,  and 
formed  by  a  large  porphyry  urn,  covered  with  a 
marble  table,  and  sustained  by  four  small  angels  of 
gilt  bronze.  Over  this  altar  is  a  superb  canopy, 
erected  from  the  designs  ofFuga,  by  Benedict  XIV. ; 
it  is.  supported  by  four  porphyry  Corinthian  co» 
lumns.  Above  are  six  marble  angels,  sculptured 
by  Peter  Bracci.  The  picture  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  is  by  Francis  Mancini ;  ahd  the  Mosaics, 
are  by  James  da  Turrata.  The  Mosaics  over  the 
great  arcade,  and  those  of  the  middle  nave,  repre- 
aenting  different  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  events  in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  were  executed 
in  434,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Sixtus  III. 

In  the  other  nave  is  the  sumptuous  Borghese 
Chapel,  made  by  Paul  V.,  of  that  family,  from  the 
designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  This  is  the  most  mag* 
nificent  in  Rome ;  it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  is  profusely  adorned  with  fine  marbles  and 
paintings.  There  are  two  tombs  decorated  with 
columns  of  antique  green  marble,  statues,  and 
basso-relievos ;  that  to  the  right  on  entering,  is  of 
Paul  v.,  whose  statue  was  sculptured  by  Silla 
Milanese ;  the  right  basso-relievo  is  by  Stephen 
Maderno;  the  other  by  Bonvicino.  Of  the  three 
basso-relievos  above^  the  iniddle  one  is  by  Hip- 
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polito  Buzi ;  that  to  the  right  by  Valsoldo ;  and  the 
other  by  Francis  Stati.  In  the  side  niches  are  the 
statues  of  St  Basil  and  David,  by  Nicholas  Cor- 
dieri.  The  other  tomb  is  of  Clement  VIII.,  his 
statue  is  by  Silla ;  the  basso-relievos  are  by  Bon- 
vicino,  Buzi,  Mochi,  and  Peter  Bernini.  The  two 
statues  of  Aaron  and  St.  Bernard,  in  the  side 
niches,  are  by  Henry  Cordieri,  Lorenese  (of 
Lorrain). 

The  magnificent  altar  of  the  Virgin,  is  decorated 
with  four  splendid  fluted  columns  of  oriental  jasper, 
which  support  an  entablature;  the  frieze  is  of 
agate,  as  well  as  the  pedestals  of  the  columns. 
The  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  painted  by 
St.  Luke,  is  placed  on  lapis-lazuli ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  precious  stones,  and  sustained  by  four  bronze 
angels.  On  the  entablature  of  this  altar  is  a  fine 
basso-relievo  of  gilt  bronze,  representing  the  mi- 
racle of  the  snow.    . 

The  paintings  over  and  around  the  altar,  and 
those  of  the  arcade  and  angles  of  the  cupola,  are 
by  Arpino;  those  in  the  cupola  are  by  Louis 
Civoli.  The  paintings  by  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dows over  the  tombs  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  two  arches  over  the  windows^which 
are  by  Guido  Reni. 

On  leaving  this  church  by  the  door  on  one  side 
of  the  gallery,  the  other  front  may  be  seen  which 
was  begun  under  Clement  IX,  and  finished  under 
Clement  X.»  from  the  elegant  designs  of  Charles 
Bainaldi. 

The  great  square  before  this  fropt  is  adorned  • 
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$4>hri^  E^ptiaii  prii^cefs.  CliLucliu«^  tFaiimrtiri  U 
to  Hqi9^»  ao4  plficed  i|;  before  th^  Ma^^cilevfii  itf 
ApgU9lUSt  vWe  it  w«4  foynd,  i|od  Sixtm  V. ' 
ejected  it  be|:«  uficier  th^  ^infotipi^s  of  Fpa^nn. 
It  is  pf  r^d  gr^uiite,  vi(b<Hit  iii«rog)yp^c{»,  tmi 
ibrty-ibreft  fe^l  Mgb  eiccla^ive  oi  the  pQ4«M)f 
w)2i6b  k  twefity. 
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Oir  letoriHiig  to  the  principal  square  btfefe  tfae 
cathedral  c^  St.  Mary  Maggtore,  may  be  seen  the 

CfflESA  DI  S.  PRASSEDE, 
iGh^re^  of  ».  P^erf#.) 
In  the  year  \6%»  Pope  St.  Pius  I.,  at  the  request 
ef  St.  Fraxede,  ereeted  an  Oratory  into  which  the 
Cfanstians  retired  in  the  ^imes  of  tk^r  persecotiona. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Baths  of  Movatus,  who  was 
brother  to  fit.  Fraxede,  in  the  place  anciently 
called  Vicus  LateritiuSy  and  at  present  La  SiAurra* 
Pope  8t.  Pascal  I.  afterwards,  in  623,  built  this 
church  on  the  same  spot ;  k  has  three  na^'cs,  di«* 
vided  by  sixteen  columns  of  granite.  The  great 
akar  is  decorated  with  a  canopy  sustained  by  lour 
porphyry  columns ;  and  in  the  gallery  are  some 
ftncknt  MoMiGs.    b  one  cha^l  is  « lerg«  piece 
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of  marble  pillar,  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome^ 
in  1^23,'  by  Cardinal  John  Colonna;  supposed  to 
be  that  to  which  our  Divine  Redeemer  was  fastened 
when  he'  was  scourged.  In  the  sacristy  is  an  ex- 
quisite painting,  by  Julio  Romano,  which  repre- 
sents the  scourging  of  our  SsTviour. 

In  the  street  to  the  right,  a  short  distance  from 
the  principal  door  of  this  church,  is  the 

CfflESA   DI    S.  MARTINO, 
{Church  of  St  Martin.) 

In  the  time  of  Constant!  ne  the  Great,  St.  Sil- 
vester built  a  church  in  this  plsce,  over  which 
Pope  St.  Simmaco,  in  500,  erected  the  present 
edifice;  it  was  repaired  in  l650,  and  so  much 
embellished,  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome. 
It  has  three  naves  divided  by  twenty-four  antique 
columns  of  different  marbles,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  beautiful  landscapes  on  the  walls  of 
the  small  naves  are  by  Gaspard  Poussin,  the 
figures,  by  his  brother  Nicholas;  two,  finely 
painted,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  are 
by  John  Francesco,  of.  Bologna.  The  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  at  the  end  of  the  small  nave,  is  adorned 
with  fine  marbles  and  paintings^  by  Antonio  Caval* 
lucci. 

'  On  descending  the  noble  marble  staircase  which 
leads  under  the  great  altar,  the  visiter  sees  another 
altar  where  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  the  Popes 
St.  Silvester  and  St.  Martin,  This  place  is  orna- 
mented with  fine  columns,  by  Peter  da  Cortona ; 
and  forms  an  elegant  entrance  into  the  ancient 
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siil^rrajoeiai  cl^i^rch,  ivbicfa  hi^  Ub»vi«iB  |)^f^ 
l^f  v^9  with  a  Mosaic  p^veoaentf  On  the  ah«f  \% 
f  ju  image  of  tbp  Virgin^  i^  Mpsfic,  isa^ecuted  io  thf 
earliest  ag^«  of  Christianity^  This  is  tl^e  aiusieoit 
(burch  pr^c\pd  bjf  JSt.  SUycy^er,  in  wbi/cj»  hie  b^ 
a  council  in  324p 

In  tbB  street  to  thi^  rig|it  of  St  Mfiftin's  f!b^rpb9 
is  a  vineyard,  in  M^hijcb  is  an  aopi^t  e4ific«  <s^lfi4 
the  *  -  ' 

SETTE  SALE, 

(Seven  Roome,) 

These  rooms  were  only  a  reservoir  of  the  water 
used  for  the  Baths  of  Titus.  There  are  two  stories^ 
the  first  is  under  ground,  and  the  upper  one  is 
divided  into  nine  rooms ;  but  as  only  seven  were 
first  discovered,  it  took  the  name  oi  T^e  Seven 
Rooms.  This  edifice  is  of  a  very  solid  construc* 
tion :  the  pavement  is  made  to  resemble  Mosaic ; 
the  walls  are  thick,  and  covered  with  a  double 
plastering,  so  fine  and  hard  that  the  water  has  not 
caused  any  damage,  and  they  are  in  as  good  pre* 
servation  as  if  they  were  modern.  The  situation 
of  the  doors  is  singular,  having  been  placed  so  a« 
not  in  the  least  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
walls.  Each  room  is  39  feel  long,  IS  wide,  and 
8  feet  7  inches  high. 

At  a  smidi  distance  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
£squtiine,  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  PIETRO  IN  VINCOU, 

IChurch  ff  §t.  Peter  ijoi  VincoU.) 

U  tm  ei«6te4  in  448*  wdfif  FpfM  St.  i«o  tlui 


0reati  hf  Eu*6^M,  ^ife  rf  VAierifinian  Illi,  Eta- 
)«n>r  of  the  West,  to  preservtJ  tbe  chain  with 
^hieh  Si.  Pete^  had  b<$eh  fastened  in  the  prtsoti  ^t 
Jilrtisakm,  by  order  cf  Herod.  Pdpe  Adflari  !• 
lebttilr  it',  and  Julius  II.  repaired  it  tinder  the  di- 
rection of  Baccio  PintelH ;  but  it  took  its  present 
fbrm  in  1705,  under  the  dir^tion  of  Frahcis 
Fontana. 

The  three  naves  of  this  fine  church  are  divided 
by  twenty-two  antique  fluted  pillars,  twenty  of 
Greek  marble,  and  two  of  granite ;  all  of  the  Doric 
6rdef,  and  seven  feet  in  circumference.  On  the 
AHt  altar  to  the  fight  is  a  pictnre  of  St.  Augustine, 
by  Gu^rcino.  The  tombs  of  CardihalS  Magottl 
slhd  Agucci,  weriS  executed  from  the  designs  olT 
ihe  femotis  Dom^niehiho,  ^hb  also  painted  their 
ftortraits,  ^ifrhich  iriay  be  seen  there.  The  St.  Peter, 
oh  the  other  altar,  is  a  copy  frbin  the  original  of 
Domfenicbind,  which  is  preserved  in  th^  Sacristy. 

The  famous  tomb  of  Pope  JuHus  it.,  was  erect- 
ed frob  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  Bona- 
rotti,  who  executed  the  statue  of  Moses,  iirhich 
addrns  tfai^  riidiidiii^nt,  and  is  considef^d  the  mas- 
terpiece of  modern  sculpture.  It  is  a  colossal 
flgiire  seated,  with  the  tables  df  the  iaW  under  bis 
arm,  sternly  regarding  the  people,  as  If  not  con- 
fiding in  their  apparent  resignation.  The  four 
Statues  in  niches,  near  thil^  tomb,  are  by  Raphael 
da  Montelupo,  his  scholar. 

the  St.  Mirgarcft  on  thfe  altar  of  (he  next 
ti(2lp^l,  is  by  Guehclho ;  and  at  th^  end  of  th^ 
gatterjTy  Whicb  H  kitstnti  wltti  pttitittng4  by  3&taei 
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Coppiy  18  an  ancient  seat  of  white  inart)le.  In 
one  of  the  small  naves  is  a  St.  Sebastian,  a  Mosaic 
of  the  eighth  century;  and  on  the  last  altar  is 
Piety,  with  the  three  Marys,  supposed  to  be  by 
Pomerancio.  The  great  painting  on  the  ceiling, 
is  by  John  Baptist  Perodi. 

In  the  street  to  the  left  is  the  Gualtien  vineyard, 
where  are  the  remains  of  the  ' 

TERME  DI  TITO, 
{Baths  of  Titus.) 
Although  these  baths  were  not  so  extensive  as 
Dioclesian*s  and  Caracalla's,  yet  as  the- tine  arts 
flourished  at  that  lime,  they  were  more  admired, 
both  for  the  architecture  and  ornaments,  which,  in 
splendour,  surpassed  those  of  Agrippa  and  Nero 
previously  built.  There  were  two  stories  in  this 
superb  edifice,  but  of  the  upper  one  no  vestige  re- 
mains. The  first  story  contains  seven  large  corri- 
dors ;  one  of  them  leads  into  the  chambers,  thirty- 
six  in  number,  which  were  all  painted  in  ara- 
besque, with  little  pictures  of  charming  figures, 
but  Time  has  so  much  injured  these  rooms  that 
few  of  the  paintings  reinain. 

These '  apartments  having  been  filled  and  co- 
vered over  with  earth  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
were  first  discovered  in  Raphael's  time,  some  say, 
by  Raphael '  himself.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
this  great  master  immediately  filled  them  again,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  discovered  he  had  taken 
the  idea  of  the  arabesque  paintings  in  the  Vatican' 
from  them;  as  if  this  style  had  not  been  already 
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known  from  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  Vi- 
truvius,  wLo  disapproves  it;  besides  which,  almost 
all  the  houses  of  the  ancients  that  have  been  dis- 
coveredy  are  painted  in  this  manner.  But,  bow- 
ever  that  may  be,  they  were  again  covered  till  the 
year  1776,  when  they  were  dug  up  with  great 
di£Elculiy.  The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  can  once 
more  behold  those  exquisite  paintings  wliich  have 
served  as  models  to  some  of  the  first  masters. 

As  we  before  said,  the  reservoir  of  water  called 
the  Seven  Rooms,  belonged  to  these  baths.  Some 
circular  remains  are  slill  to  be  seen  of  the  Imperial 
Fal^e,  built  by  'J'itus,  in  which  was  found  the 
&mous  group  of  Laocoon,  now  in  the  Clementine 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
precious  marbles,  statues,  and  paintings,  all  tend- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  magnificence  of  this  edifice. 

These  baths  were  also  called  after  Trajan,  be- 
cause he  repaired  and  enlarged  them.  They  are 
on  the  spot  where  the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
celebrated  Mecsenas  previously  stood.  Near  this 
place  were  likewise  the  houses  of  Horace,  Virgil, 
and  Propertius;  also  the  famous  lower  in  which 
the  cruel  Nero,  while  Rome  was  burning,  sang  to 
the  sound  of  his  lyre  the  conflagration  of  Troy. 

Descending  from  Mount  Esquiline,  and  passing 
through  the  Strada  Suburra,  we  enter  the  Strada 
Urbanaj  anciently  called  Vicus  Patricias^  because 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  first  nobles.  In  this  street 
is  the 
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CHIESA  bl  S.  PlJbENZIAl^A, 

{Church  0/  St.Pudenziana.) 

On  itiis  sjjot  was  the  house  of  St.  Pudent,  a  Roifiail 
ienatof,  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Peter,  i^ho 
liVtd  a  long  time  in  his  house,  together  with  h\i 
ions,  Novaius  and  Timothy,  and  his  daughters, 
Pudehziana  and  Prax^de.  For  this  reason  Pop6 
St  Pius  I.  in  164,  turned  the  hduse  into  a  church, 
and  in  1598,  Cardinal  Henry  Gaetani,  repaired 
and  embellished  it,  under  the  direction  of  Francis 
da  Voherra.  It  is  divided  into  three  naves,  sepa- 
rated by  pillars,  fourteen  of' which  are  antique, 
khd  of  marble. 

The  great  altar-pi<rce,  representing  St.  Ptiden* 
ciana,  is  by  Bernardino  Nocchi ;  and  the  pictured 
of  thfe  cupola  are  by  Nicholas  Potharancio.  In 
the  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  great  altar,-  is  thfe 
▼bry  altar  on  which  St.  Peter  celebrated  mass; 
under  which  is  a  marble  sculpture,  by  Baptist 
della  Porta,  of  bur  Saviour  giving  the  Keys  to 
St. -Peter.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of  the  Gaetaiti 
Tamily;  it  contains  fine  marbles,  columns,  and 
sculptures.  In  the  well  before  this  cbapeU  thi 
Saint  preserved  the  blood  of  more  tban  S,000 
martyrs,  who  werfe  buried  under  the  Church. 

Opposite  is  the  church  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  buih 
fey  Clemfent  XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Fuga.  It 
adjoins  a  convent  where  young  females  are  cdu^ 
cated. 

Behind  St.  Mary's  cathedral  is  the  Great  Square, 


wbere  the  Strada  Felice^  whicb  leads  direct  to  the 
church  of  La  Trihit'd  de^  Maiiti,  begiat. 
In  this  ^tceet  js  tb(i 

QfflfiSA  pi  S.  PAQtp  PBIMO  ERf MrfA, 

U  was  built  about  If 65,  from  the  designs  of 
Clement  Orlandi,  and  has  the  form  of  a  Orecian 
cross,  supporied  by  columns  and  pilasters.  Thd 
picture  on  the  right  altar,  of  St.  Stephen,  King  of 
Hungary,  is  by  Antonio  Concioli.  The  statue  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  great  altar,  is  by  Andrew  Ber- 
gondi,  and  the  guardian  angei,  by  Borgognone. 

Annexed  to  this  cliurch  is  a  Nunnery^  founded 
by  Pius  VI.  for  poor  orphan  giris. 

Beyond  this  church,  is  a  road  planted  with  gar- 
dens and  vineyards,  atid  ietidiag  into  a  valley,  an« 
cienily  called  Quirinaly  frpin  a  temple  which  stood 
there,  dedicated  to  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Qttinnus.  The  steps  of  this  temple  which  are  of 
white  marble,  now  form  the  magniicent  st^rcase 
ei  the  church  d'Jrace&.     In  this  valley  is  thft 

PHIESA  pi  S.  VITALE, 
(Church  of  SLFitale.) 

The  origin  of  this  church  is  extremely  ancienty 
having  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Innocent  I.,  la 
41 6.  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Vitale  and  his  sons, 
Gervas  and  Protas,  all  martyrs,  ft  has  often  been 
Impaired,  but  without  decoration,  and  joins  8t,Ann 
drew*s  Church  on  Monte  Cavalio. 
Returning  to  the  Strada  FeUce^  appears  the 
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PIAZZA  DELLE  QUATTRO  PONTANE, 
{Square  of  the  Four  Fountaim,) 

It  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  fine 
streets,  the  one  called  Felice,  the  other  Pia ;  the 
former  runs  from  the  Trinity  de'  Monti  to  St.  Mary 
Maggiore ;  the  latter  from  Monte  Cavallo  to  the 
Pia  Gate.  The  four  angles  of  this  square  arc 
adorned  with  four  fountains,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  From  this  spot,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  of  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  the  Trinity  de'  Monti. 

In  one  corner*  of  this  square  is  the  Albani  pa- 
lace, and  at  another  stands  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  CARLO, 

{Church  of  St.  Charles.) 

It  was  built  in  l640,  from  the  designs  of  Bor- 
romini,  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  construct  this 
church  and  a  house  adjoining,  in  a  space  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  occupied  by  one  of  the 
piers  supporting  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
front  is  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  columns ; 
and  the  interior  is  supported  by  sixteen  columns.. 
The  court  of  the  adjoining  house,  is  also  remark- 
able ;  because  notwithstanding  iu  diminutive  size,, 
it  is  decorated  with  a  double  portico,  sustained 
by  twenty-four  columns.  In  the  square  of  Monte 
'CavallOf  on  the  left,  is  the 
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eoroA  DI  a.  ANQEBA, 

{ChuMh  efSt4ndMw.) 

Prince  CamiUo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X., 
ejected  this  fine  church  in  1676,  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini.  The  Iront  is  decorated  with  a  Co- 
jinthian  order,  and  a  little  circular  portico,  sup- 
ported by  two  Ionic  columns.  The  interior  form 
of  the  church  is  oval ;  it  is  decorated  with  fine 
jnarbles  and  pilasters,  four  Corinthian  pillars,  an4 
some  fine  paintings,  in  the  first  chapel  tp  the  right, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  X^vier,  are  three  pictures 
by  Baciccio.  The  great  altar-piece,  representing 
the  crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew^  is  by  Borgognone. 
The  chapel  following,-  is  dedicated  to  St.  Stanislas, 
and  decorated  with  precious  marbles ;  the  altar- 
piece  is  by  Carlo  M^rafti ;  jtnjj  tJiQsp  on  (he  side 
are  by  Mazzanti ;  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling  are 
by  John  Odazzi.  Undey  this  altar,  in  an  urn  of 
lapis-lazuli,  is  preserved  the  body  of  St.  Stanislas. 

In  the  house  next  to  this  church,  is  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  St.  Stanislas,  a  Jesuit;  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  chapel, and  painted  by  Chiari. 
It  contains  a  fine  statue  of  the  sainc  dying,  sculp^ 
tured  by  Le  Gros :  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  ar« 
of  white  marble ;  the  dress  is  of  black  marble ; 
and  the  mattress  and  pillows  o(  yellow ;  nature  is 
so  well  imitated  in  this  statue,  that  at  the  first 
view  it  causes  a  sensation  of  terror. 

Returning  to  the  Square  of  the  Four  Foumains^ 
and  traversing  the  Strada  Piay  ai  the  entrance  of 
the  F%a»xa  di  STenntfii,  is  seen  to  th«  Tight  the 

¥9 
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CHIESA  DI  8.  BERNARDO, 
{Church  of  St.  Bernard.) 
In   159s,    the   Countess  Catherine  Sforza    con*. 
verted  one  of  the  four  circular  edifices  near  Dio* 
clesian's  Baths,  into  a  church.     It  is  decorated 
with  statues  in  stucco,  by  Camillo  Mariani,  and 
Mochi,  and  two  paintings  by  John  Odazzi. 

In  the  garden  near  this  church,  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  circular  portico,  with  steps  like  those 
of  an  amphitheatre,  whence  the  wrestlings  and 
other  garnes^  customary  at  the  Baths,  might  be 
viewed. 

In  the  square,  where  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Susanna,  which  is  only  remarkable  for  its  front 
made  by  Carlo  Maderno,  is  the 

FONT  ANA  DELL'  ACQUA  FELICE, 
{Fountain  of  the  Felix  Water  ;  called  also  the  Foun^ 
tain  of  Moses,) 

The  water  which  supplies  this  fountain  was 
brought  by  Sixtus  V.  to  Rome,  from  the  village 
of  Colonna,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Porta  Mag* 
giore.  This  Pope  also  constructed  the  present 
magnificent  fountain,  from  the  designs  of  Fontaoa. 
It  is  built  of  travertine,  has  three  arcades,  and  is 
decorated  with  four  Ionic  pillars  of  granite.  In 
the  middle  arcade  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Moses, 
who  is  causing  the  water  to  flow  from  the  rock ; 
Prospero  da  Brescia  was  the  sculptor ;  at  the  sides 
arc  two  basso-relievos;  one,  by  John  Baptist della 
PortHj  represents  Afiron  leading  the  Israelites  to 
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tbis  miraculous  spring ;  the  other,  by  Flaminio 
Vacca,  represents  Gideon  making  choice  of  ihe 
soldiers  to  open  the  passage  of  the  water.  I'he 
water  flows  in  abundance  through  thrte  openings, 
into  as  many  marble  basins;  at  the  sides  of  which 
arc  four  marble  lions,  with  the  water  flowing  from 
their  mouths ;  two  of  these  are  Egyptian,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  formed  of  basaltes;  they 
were  removed  hither,  from  Agrippa's  Pantheon  ; 
the  other  two  are  of  white  Grecian  marble. 

The  large  square  of  Termini  took  its  name  from 
the  ancient 

TERME  DI  DIOCLEZUNO, 
( Baths  jof  Dioelesian.) 
These  baths  were  formerly  called  Tkerma^  a 
Greek  word  signifying  hot  places.  Of  all  the 
Roman  baths,  those  constructed  by  Dioclesian 
and  Maximian,  were  the  most  considerable  ;  not 
only  for  their  size,  but  their  rich  decorations. 
To  give  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent,  it  will  be 
suflicient  to  say,  that  they  comprehended  the 
.whole  space  now  occupied  by  St.  Bernanlo's 
Church;  that  of  St.  Mary  degli  Angeli  (of  the 
angels),  together  with  the  houses  and  gardens  sur- 
rounding them ;  the  two  great  squares ;  part  of 
the  Villa  Massimi,  now  Negroni ;  large  public 
granaries ;  and  other  houses ;  so  that  it  appears, 
they  were  1,069  ^^^^  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

These  immense  baths  were  square,  but  had  a 
circular  edifice  at  each  angle;  two  of  these  build- 
ings btill  remain  ;  that  to  the  left  was  formed  into 
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coiiv9rte4  intp  St.  Bereardp's  Churcb.  These 
IkfiCbs  w^re  adorqect  with  gardens,  groves,  perlicos^ 
^ne  ebambers,  and  every  luxury  tbat  could  b* 
procured.  One  very  magnificent  apartiuent, 
ealled  tbe  PinooaMecu,  which  contained  th«  most 
exquisi^  paintings  and  6c«lptttre»  has  since  been 
eoayecud  into  t^e 

CHIESA  Dl  S.  MARIA  DEGLI  ANGELI, 
(Church  of  St  Mary  pfthe  Angtls.) 

The  baths,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speakingi 
had  been  constructed  by  40,000  christian  slaves, 
who  were  afterwards  martyred  by  order  of  the 
cruel  Dioclesian.  Pope  Pius  JV.,  wishing  to  con- 
Sf  c^at0  the  remains  of  tbes^  holy  martyrs^  works' 
10  sacF^d  purposes,  eniiploye4  the  celebrated  Bo^ 
narotti,  who,  having  discovered  the  PinaceCheca, 
a  room  of  an  oblong  form*  sustained  by  eight  large 
pillars  of  oriental  granite;  converted  it  intoa.churcb^ 
which  is  in  the  iorm  of  a  Greel(  crpsa,  and  is  a' 
very  ipiyestic  and  finely  proportioned  buildingi 
The  ancient  pavement  being  damp,  he  constructed 
another  more  elevated;  ^o  tbf^t  the  bases  and  a 
sfna^i  part  of  the  eight  granite  columns  are  buried^ 
and  some  of  white  marble  substituted. 

This  church  has  often  been  repaired,  particu- 
larly in  1749f  under  the  direction  of  Vanvitelii, 
who  made  various  alterations :  he  placed  the  altar 
^f  Nicholas  Albergati,  where  the  great  door  had 
been;  and  the  only  side^ioor  rem^uning,  became 
tbfi  principal  entrance:  he  converted  the  i^ltar  of 
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t(ie  Virgin  into  the  great  altar ;  and  as  the  nave,  in 
which  the  principal  entrance  had  once  been,  con- 
tained eight  granite  columns,  to  render  the  new 
nave  corresponding,  he  added  eight  brick  columns, 
iprhich  were  painted  so  as  to  resemble  the  granite. 

The  entrance  to  this  fine  church,  is  by  a  round 
vestibule,  formerly  one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to 
the  baths:  it  is  the  same  size  as  that  converted  into 
St.  Bernardo's  church.  In  this  vestibule  are  two 
chapels ;  in  one  is  a  holy  cross  with  a  St.  Giro- 
lamo,  painted  by  a  scholar  of  Daniel  da  Volterra; 
in  the  other  is  our  Saviour  with  the  Magdalen,  by 
Arrigo,  a  Fleming. '  Here  are  likewise  the  tombs 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  celebrated 
painters;  and  of  Cardinals  Peter  Paul  Parisio, 
and  Francis  Alciati.  In  the  chapel  opposite 
St.  Brunoi's,  is  an  altar-piece  which  represents 
our  Saviour,  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Mu- 
tien.  The  transversal  nave  of  the  church  was  the 
ancient  Pinacotheca,  Its  magnificence  is  surprising : 
the  eight  pillars  are  of  one  piece  of  granite  ;  they 
are  16  feet  in  circumference,  and  43  high.  The 
length  of  the  church,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
great  altar,  is  360  feet,  and  the  transept  is  329 
feet  long ;  it  is-  79  wide,  and  90  high. 

Benedict  XIV.  transported  several  original 
Mosaic  pictures  from  St.  Peter*s  cathedral  to  this 
church.  The  first  to  the  right  on  entering,  repre- 
senting the  crucifixion  of  St,  Peter,  is  by  Nicholas 
Ricciolini;  the  next,  representing  the  fall  of  the 
magician  Simon,  is  a  copy  from  Vanni's  picture 
in  St»  Peter's,  executed  by  Tremolier.      In  the 
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^k^^l  ^f^i^b^Ul  Albergati,  the  tltarftMace  it  tf 
HerGul^9  Grasthm  I  tbq  side  p^iaiiogs  #re  by  Trai9 
vis^iii  qd4  tkoae  ctn  tb«  ceiling,  by  Aotanio  Bu*; 
qbieq,  »n4  John  Atoastti.  Qf  the  other  two  large 
pictures,  that  vbich  represents  St.  Peter  restoriog 
I'llliitb^  to  life,  19  A  copy  from  the  Motftic,  by 
BftgliPf^ii  ia  St*  Peter's  i  the  other  19  »  fine  mt 
ginal,  \>y  Muzis^no, 

In  the  iiave  i9  a  ehf^el  prnamented  with  pie? 
ti^res,  by  B^^glioni ;  and  beyond  it»  on  the  side  walls, 
are  four  Urge  paintings ;  the  subject  of  the  first 
to  the  right,  is  the  Presentation  oi  the  Virgin  in 
the  temple,  by  RomanelU ;  the  second*  which  re^-. 
presents  the  martyrdom  of  8t.  Sebastian,  li  a  fine 
Creseo,  by  Domeniphino,  transported  hither  by 
the  celebrated  ZabagHa,  with  great  skill.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus*  opposite,  is  by  C^lo  Maratti ; 
and  the  next  picture  painted  on  slate,  represents 
ing  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira,  i«. 
by  llpnc^Ui,  eommonly  called  Pomarancio.  On 
the  great  altar,  is  an  extremely  ancient  image  of 
the  Virgin,  ^&'ilh  the  seven  angels*  from  which  thn 
church  has  taken  its  name. 

In  the  transversal  nave,  the  first  picture,  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  is  by  Peter  Bianchi; 
that  by  the  side,  is  by  Placid o  Costanzi.  The 
St*  Bruno,  in  the  next  chapel,- is  by  John  Odaasi; 
the  side  paintings  are  by  Trevisani ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelists, on  the  ceiling,  by  Prpcaccini.  One  of  the 
paintings,  on  the  other  side,  representiag  the  fall  of 
Simon  the  wiigician,  i^  by  Pompey  Battoni ;  tfaa 
Cktber,  St.  Sasili  gi^dtig  a  fshabce  to  a  Deacon,  k 


bjr  SuUeyras.  Th«  fi^c6s,  b^r  the  three  ^i-i^at 
i^tarS)  Afe  by  Aiitoiiio  Biccbieri^  and  those  be- 
tween the  windows,  by  Kirholas  Rrctdiblini. 

On  the  marble  pavettieht  of  this  church,  th^ 
learned  Signor  Bianchini,  in  1701,  marked  th6 
meridian  Itne^  nirhieh  is  onet)fth^  mo^  correct  \h 
existence.  The  line  1^  traced  oh  a  brass  ^latd, 
between  slabs  of  marUe,  on  which  arte  represented 
the  signs  of  the  Zddiac,  in  different  co]6ured  stones. 
He  chose  this  situation^  on  ttccouht  6f  the  solidity 
of  the  edifice,  which  had  been  ptoved  by  Meeh 
centuries. 

The  cloisterf  formerly  of  the  Carthusians,  was 
also  made  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Ang^ld ;  it 
has  a  square  portico^  adorned  by  a  hundred 
eolnmns  of  travertine  marble^  over  which,  arfe 
four  long  corridors.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclcP^ 
sure  are  three  finfe  old  cypress  trees,  and  near  thetd 
is  a  feuntain. 

Behind  the  baths  df  Dioclesfan,  towards  ihk 
city  walls,  are  some  Vestiges  of  th^  famous  jigger 
or  RampartS)  begun  by  Servius  Tullins,  and  con- 
tinued arid  finished  by  Tarquin  Superbus.-^ 
These  ramparts  were  so  foirmed,  that  they  greatly 
fortified  the  city  on  that  Side,  which  had  befofte 
iNien  very  feeble. 

Returning  to  the  fountain  of  Termini,  oh  the 
eAtt  sid^  of  the  Sitada  Pia,  is  th^ 

CHIESA  DI  is.  MARIA  PELLA  VITTORIA, 

{Chiirch  €f&t  Mary  </  Fietorjfi) 

This  chuich  wfti  eretl^d  ki  l«0d  lly  Pttnl  V.,  ih 
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honour  of  St.  Paul.  It  afterwards  took  the  ittime 
of  St.  Mary  dclla  Vittoria,  on  account  of  sevend 
victories  obtained  by  the  Christians  over  the  Turks, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin;  whose 
image  on  the  great  altar,  is  covered  with  precious 
stones.  The  front  of  this  church  was  made  by 
Jolm.  Baptist  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  CardiiMd 
Scipio  Borghese,  in  remembrance  of  the  present 
made  him.  of  the  famous  Hermaphrodite  found 
near  this  church ;  and  which  is  now  at  Paris,  itk 
the  Royal  Museum. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  decorated  by 
Carlo  Maderno ;  it  contains  pilasters  of  a  fine 
Sicilian  jasper,  gilt  stuccos,  sculptures,  and  ex- 
cellent pictures.  The  painting  of  the  Magdalen,  in 
the  first  chapel  to  the  right,  is  by  Father  Raphael, 
a  Capuchia.  The  St.  Francis  and  side  paintings, 
in  the  second  chapel,  are  by  Domenichino.  The 
basso-relievo,  on  the  altar  of  the  third  chapel,  and 
the  head  of  Cardinal  Vidoni,  were  sculptured  by 
Pompey  Ferucci,  a  Florentine.  On  the  magnifi- 
cent altar  of  the  cross,  between  four  columns  of 
antique  green  marble,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph, 
sleeping,  and  the  angel  appearing  to  him  ia  a 
dream,  by  Domenico  Guido  ;  the  two  side  bassos 
relievos  are  by  Monot ;  and  the  St.  Joseph  glo- 
rified, on  the  ceiling,  is  painted  by  Ventura  Lam- 
be  rti.  The  paintings  of  the  cupola  are  by  Dome- 
nico Perugino,  and  those  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
church  are  by  Joseph  and  Andrew  Orazi,  bro- 
thers. The.  sumptuous  chapel  of  St.  Theresa,  was 
erected  and  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
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Frederic  Comaro,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
who  sculptured  tlie  bust  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
statue  of  the  saint ;  the  latter  is  represented  in  an 
ecstasy  of  divine  love,  with  an  ange)  who  is  hold- 
iilg  an  arrow  ready  to  pierce  her  heart.  This. fine 
group  is  considered  the.  master- piece  of  Bernini. 
The  paintings  of  the  ceiling,  in  this  chapel,  are  by 
Ubaldo  Albatani.  In  the  following  chapel,  con* 
taining  precious  marbles,  is  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  on  the  altar,  by  Guercino ;  a  crucifix  on 
one  side,  is  by  Guido  Reni,  as  well  as.  the  oppo<* 
site  picture.  The  frescos  are  by  John  Francisco, 
of  Bologna.  The  pictures  in  the  next  chapel  are 
by  Niccoiai,  of  Lorrain.  The  St.  Andrew,  is  by 
Father  Raphael. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Pia,  before  this  church, 
is  the. 

PORTA  PIA, 

{Pius'  Gaie.) 

This  gate  had  various  names  in  ancient  times  :  its 
present  one  is  derived  from  FiusIV.,  who  adorned 
the  interior  side  from  the  designs  of  Bonarotti. 
Ifear  it  is  the  Temple  of  Numantina^  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture, 

On  leaving  this  gate,  may  be  seen  the  delightful 
Villa  Patrizu  and  beyond  it  the  Villas  LanceloUit 
Bohgnettiy  and  Torlonia.  About  a  mile  from 
this  gate  is  the 
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CHIESADIS.AGNESE, 
{Ckureh  9/ Si.  Jgnes.) 
Constaiitiiie  the  Greftt  erected  this  edifice,  ai  tlie 
inquest  of  St.  Constance  his  daughtel*^  oli  the 
eemetery  of  %U  Agnes^  and  on  the  ^pM,  wbet% 
the  body  df  that  saint  was  found.  The  descent  into 
the  church  is  fbritied  by  a  staircase  of  forty-fivfe 
steps,  on  the  wails  of  which  are  several  sepulchral 
iliscrlptions.  The  church  has  three  naves)  di- 
vided by  sixteen  antique  columns.  Each  has  One 
hundred  and  forty  flutings  which  render  theth 
tinique;  The  great  altar  is  decorated  with  a  canopy 
sustained  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  the  robst  beau- 
tiful known.  Under  this  altar,  which  is  composed 
of  precioiis  marbles,  is  preserved  the  body  of  the 
saint,  whose  statue  above  is  formed  out  of  tb^ 
trunk  of  an  antique  statue  of  oriental  alabaster ; 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  are  of  gilt  bronze,  by 
Franciosini.  The  choir  is  adorned  with  an  ancient 
IViosaic,  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  St.  Agnes. 
On  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  head  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,  sculptured  by  Bonarotli.  This  church  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

A  few  steps  farther  on,  stands  the 

CHIESA  DI  S;  COSTANZA, 
(Church  ofiSt  CoMtahce.) 
Some  antiquaries  pretend  that  this  edifice  was  an- 
ciently a  temple  of  Bacchus,  because  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  circular  nave    are  some  children   with 
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troches  of  grapes,  in  Mosaic  ei^ao^^i ;  i^>  ^^ 
ca^se  these  symbols  were  likewise  sculptured  op  ^ 
porphyry  urn,  found  there,  which  is  now  in  the 
Yatic|in.  But  as  these  ornaments  likewise  belonged 
to  Christianity,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  opiniop  q( 
iipa^^asius  ttie  Librarian,  who  says^  tl^at  Cpnstantifi^j 
l^er  haying  built  St.  Agues'  cfa\irch4  ejected  > 
iofit  of  9>  spherical  fprm  near  it,  jn  imi^tjop  of 
that  at  S(,  John  Laterano,  to  baptise  the  twoCon-i 
fttanoesy  his  sister  and  daughter.  The  superb  por^^ 
phyry  urQ  Just  mentioned  proves  th^t  they  wi^re 
buried  here ;  it  resembles  that  found  in  St.  Uelen'^ 
tomb  at  I'or-pignattura  ;  which  has  also  been  rof* 
moved  to  the  Vatican  Museum  by  order  of 
Pius  VI 

In  1256,  Alexander  IV.  converted  this  edificQ 
into  a  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  same  two 
Saints  Constance :  their  bodies  were  taken  out  of 
the  porphyry  urn  and  placed  under  the  altar* 

This  fine  church  is  of  a  spherical  form ;  and  the 
interior  is  74  feet  in  diameter;  the  cupola  is  sus- 
tained by  twenty-four  double  Corinthian  columns 
of  granite. 

Near  this  church  are  some  ruins  of  an  ancient 
oval  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  a  riding-rschooi 
erected  by  the  same  Constantine.  It  consisted  of 
a  large  court,  surrounded  by  piazzas,  in  which 
the  race-horses  were  exercised,  and  where  other 
equestrian  feats  were  performed. 

Ak)out  a  mile  beyond  these  ruins,  on  the  river 
Tevevone,  formerly  called  Jmo,  is  the  bridge  aiin 
ciently  denominated  Nomentanus,  because  it  led  io 
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the  Sabine  town  of  Noraentum.  Thisbridgey  which 
h  now  called  Lamentation  was  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  and  rebuilt  by  Narses. 

From  this  bridge  is  seen  the  famous  Mtmtc 
Sacro  (sacred  Mount)  to  which  the  Roman  ple- 
beians retired  in  the  year  of  Rome  26 1,  when  op- 
pressed by  the  nobles  and  the  rich,  on  account  of 
their  debts  ;  and  from  which  they  were  only  in- 
duced to  return  by  the  famous  fable  of  the  human 
body,  told  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  as  related  by 
Livy;  their  debls  were  discharged,  and  the  tri- 
bunes were  then  first  created.  These  magistrates 
were  afterwards  abolished  and  re-established  on 
the  second  retreat  of  the  Plebeians  into  the  same 
place,  at  Virginia's  death,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
305.  On  this  occasion,  the  people  solemnly  swore 
never  to  revolt  against  the  tribunes,  for  which  rea- 
son this  mount,  formerly  called  VeUa^  took  the 
name  of  sacred. 

Returning  to  the  Porta  Pia,  and  taking  the  street 
to  the  right,  along  the  city  walls,  we  arrive  at  the 

PORTA  SALARA, 
{Salara  Gate.) 
This  is  one  of  the  gates  openedby  Aurelian  when 
he  extended  the  city  walls.  It  had  various  names 
formerly ;  and  was  called  Salara  (which  it  still 
preserves)  because  the  salt  bought  by  the  Sabines 
at  Rome,  passed  through  this  door.  Having  been 
greatly  damaged  by  the  barbarians,  it  was  repaired 
by  Belisarius  and  Narses.  A  quarter  df  a  mile 
beyond  it,  is  the   _ 
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This  celebrated  villa,  which  is  oas  of  the  pfk^  mr 
inarkahle  io  Raia9»  ^ff»  bujU  about  the  midclie  fft, 
the  last  century,  by  Cardinal  Alexan4er  Albtini. 
He  designed  the  plaa  hin^self,  but  it  was  executed 
by  Charles  Marchionni.  The  carding  beii^g  a 
great  lover  of  antiquitieSt  collected  a  prodigiqus 
Bumber  of  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos,  urns,  iii^ 
seriptions,  and  antique  marbles,  to  #dorn  thki 
YilUf  so  that  it  oiay  be  regarded  ^  »  valuable 
museum  of  antiquities. 

.  The  principal  cassino  ^  composed  of  a  large 
apartment,  under  which,  on  the  g^rde^^sidet  is  i, 
Magnificent  portico,  adorned  with  columns  and 
atatues.  The  vestibule  leading  to  the  ca^no  if 
«val :  it  contains  bass^-relievos  in  stucco,  copiefi 
from  the  antique,  representing  a  C.  Cesar,  son  o£ 
Agrippa ;  a  Cere^,  a  V'enus,  and  a  Brutus.  Abov« 
are  tfanee  eoioasal  mash^  of  Med«if^»  Bacehus* 
and  Hercules. 

On  the  right*  is  a  corridor  leading  to  the  sUir- 
ease  of  the  great  apartments.  There  is  a  fine 
basso«rp.lie?o  of  Rome  Triumphant,  an  anpient 
pmiming  of  Livia  and  Octavia  sacrificing  to  Mars ; 
and  a  fine  head  of  an  ancient  philosopher  iu 
profile. 

On  the  wall  of  the  staircase  are  sfen  several 
basso*relievos  and  antique  heads,  and,  at  the  tap 
is  an  oval  room»  containing  two  fine  columns  of 
antique  yellow  marble,  between  which  is  i^  faun* 
The  paintings  x)f  the  ceiling  aj^e  by  Antonio  Bic<^ 
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chieri«  the  Chiaro  scuro  by  Nicholas  Lapic* 
coia,  and  the  landscapes  by  Paul  Anesi.  The 
three  following  rooms  are  adorned  with  landscapes ; 
the  paintings  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Bicchieri. 

Next  comes  a  rich  cabinet*  decorated  with  a 
Mosaic  pavement;  the  ceiling  is  painted  by  Nicho- 
las Lapiccola.  It  contains  a  small  but  much  ad- 
mired bronze  statue  of  Pallas ;  a  Diana  of  alabas- 
ter, with  bronze  head,  hands,  and  feet ;  the  Farnese 
Hercules  of  Glycon,  in  bronze;  a  small  statue 
of  Diogenes ;  a  Silenus  and  two  small  fauns ; 
the  Sanrottono  Apollo  in  bronze,  the  most  remark- 
able statue  in  this  villa ;  the  famous  basso-relievo 
of  the  Atonement  of  Hercules ;  several  small  sta- 
tues, among  others  a  very  rare  one  of  Osiris,  with 
a  plasm  of  emerald ;  the  Egyptian  divinities  of 
green  basaltes;  several  superb  basso-relievos;  tea 
alabaster  busts,  with  heads  of  green  basaltes ;  dve 
alabaster  vases,  one  of  porphyry,  8fc, 

There  are  three  other  rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which 
arc  painted  by  P.  Bicchieri.  On  the  door  of  the 
third  room  is  a  marble  disk,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  Apollo  with  Hercules,  to 
recover  the  Tripod.  Over  the  chimney  of  this 
room,  is  a  basso* relievo  of  Antinousj  the  finest  in 
the  villa. 

Next  comes  a  magnificent  gallery,  containing 
eight  pilasters  adorned  with  Mosaic,  and  ten  others 
incrusted  with  ditferent  marbles.  On  the  door  are 
two  very  fine  basso-relievos,  representing  trophies. 
Among  the  numerous  basso-relievos,  is  a  fine 
stafue  pf  Pallas.     Th^  ceiling  of  this  gallery  is 
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adorned  with  a  fine  painting'  by  Mengs,  of  ApoUo^ 
and  Mnemosyne  on  mount  Parnassus,  amongst  the 
Muses.  The  Chiaro  scuros  are  by  Nicholas- 
Lapiccda. 

In  returning  to  the  ground-floor,  the  visiter 
passes  from  the  vestibule  into  the  domestic  chapeU 
adorned  with  precious  marbles  and  paintings  by 
Lapiccola. 

Near  the  door  of  the  corridor,  are  four  small 
alabaster  urns,  byVolterra,  and  several  basso  re- 
lievos. The  visiter  then  enters  the  porch,  called 
Cariatide.  It  is  decorated  with  Bne  marbles,  and 
in  the  middle  is  an  elegant  vase.  One  of  the  Ca^* 
riatides*  has  a  Greek  inscription,  with  the  names 
Criton  and  Nicolaus,  Atlienian  sculptors;  there 
are  two  other  similar  figures ;  and  the  busts  o£ 
L.  Verus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus ;  two  fine. antique 
vases,  and  a  colossal  mask  of  Silenus,  above. 

Next  to  the  porch  is  a  long  gallery,  in  which  are 
the  hermes  of  Themistocles,  Epicurus,  Uamilcar; 
Leonidas,  MassinisKa.  Hannibal,  Scipio,  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  and  the  celebrated  Mercury, 
with  a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription.  Here  also 
may  be  seen  a  statue  of  Faustina,  two  of  Venus, 
two  Muses,  a  Faun,  and  an  Isis. 

In  the  portico  of  the  cassino,  sustained  by  pilas- 
ters and  twenty-eight  columns  of  antique  marble, 
are  the  statues  of  Juno,  Tiberius,  Augustus,  L.. 
Verus,  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Adrian ;  on  tlieir  pedestals  are  some  line  basso* 

*  Cariatides  are  fibres  of  women  i*ippoTtiug  an 
entablaturo 
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velievos,  Of^r  the  nichet  ai^  tix  frieses  and  six 
naskc ;  and  at  the  end  of  tka  p«lico  k  a  iMsin  «f 
"nelet  marble* 

In  the  middle  of  Juno's  porch  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  Cariaiide,  is  a  fine  antiqjie  vase.  Be- 
sides the  statues  of  Juno  and  the  Caruttideiy  am 
the  busts  of  l„  Verus,  M.  Aundius ;  Socrates  and 
Pertinax,  in  basso-relievo ;  and  a  colossal  head  of 
a  river. 

This  porch  leads  into  another  long  gallery,  in 
which  are  two  hermes,  of  Euripides ;  and  those  of 
Anacreon»  Findar,  Perseus,  Plato,  Nuroa,  Sappho, 
Corinna,  Praxilla,  Erinna,  Miro,  Pitheus,  Apol^ 
lonius  of  Tiano,  and  others,  altogether  eighteen. 
There  are  also  the  statues  of  an  Etruscan  Priestess, 
a  Faun  holding  an  infant  Bacchus,  twe  other 
Fauns,  an  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  another  Etrus*^ 
can  Priestess. 

Beyond  this  gallery  is  a  room,  with  an  antique 
Mosaic  pavement,  and  decorated  with  twelve  co* 
lumns,  one  of  which  is  alabaster.  Here  are  two 
statues  of  fauns,  an  exquisite  sarcophagus  of  Pa<» 
rian  marble,  with  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  six  ancient  hasso^rciievos,  and  other 
marbles. 

Then  follow  four  cabinets,  adorned  with  ancient 
sculptures;  in  the  first  is  a  porphyry  bust  of  Bei» 
renice,  with  the  head  of  green  basakes ;  the  busts 
dfCaraealia,  Pertinax,  and  Lucilla,  in  red  mar* 
ble,  the  heads  of  green  bssaltes.  Among  the 
|;>asso-reIievos  is  a  rcm9,rk^bie  one  of  Diogenes  in 
bis  tub,  talking  with  Alexander  the  Great,  an^ 
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another  of  antique  red  marble,  which  reprdients 
Dedaius  making  the  wings  of  Icarus.  There  i& 
also  an  antique  landscape  in  fresco,  a  famous  bust 
of  Serapis,  and  several  basso-relievos  in  plaster. 

In  the  second  cabinet  which  is  adorned  witk 
eight  columns,  among  other  marbles  is  a  statue  of 
Ptolemy,  sculptured  by  Stephen,  a  pupil  of 
Praxiteles ;  a  Pallas  of  very  ancient  Greek  work* 
manship;  a  Venus;  another  Ptolemy;  a  small 
statue  of  a  fisherman,  placed  on  a  triangular  base^ 
on  which  are  represented  the  three  seasons,  as  the 
ancients  divided  their  year ;  a  basin  of  white  mar- 
ble twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  on  which 
are  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  in  basso-relievo. 

The  third  cabinet  is  decorated  with  six  columns, 
and  several  antique  marbles,  among  others  a  herr 
mes  of  flowered  alabaster,  a  faun's  head  in  antique 
yellow  marble,  a  hermes  of  Priapus,  a  bust  of 
L.  Verus,  a  cup  of  black  granite,  and  one  of  Afri- 
can marble,  supported  by  two  little  slaves;  and  an 
antique  Mosaic  picture  of  a  small  Egyptian  vessel. 

The  last  cabinet  is  adorned  with  eight  fluted 
columns,  and  with  antique  marbles ;  the  most  re- 
markable arc,  a  statue  of  Apollo  seated  on  a  tri- 
pod, and  a  Leda  with  a  swan.  On  the  external 
walls  are  some  ancient  inscriptions,  and  basso- 
relievos  ;  the  most  singular  is  on  the  door,  and  re- 
presents the  combat  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

Near  the  cassino  is  a  small  edi6ce  called  the 
Bigliardo  ( billiard- room) ;  its  portico  is  adorned 
with  fourteen  columns  of  different  marbles,  a  basso- 
relievo,  and  a  candelabra.    The  fine  room^  in 
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wUeh  if  the  bifltard-ltUe,  is  decorated  ividi  eight 
eolumns,  a  flowered  alabaster  cup,  and  the  elatu«p 
of  an  Etffuscan  priesl,  Ptolemy,  Geta,  Maxiniuy^ 
Bacchus,  and  Hyaointhus.  In  the  Foom  opposite. 
is  a  fine  basso»relievO)  representing  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  sacrificing  her  hair  for  the  happy 
ictum  of  her  husband.  The  next  room  contains 
fourteen  fine  columns,  a  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
and  a  female  Satyr.  The  paintings  are  by  Dome^ 
aico  and  Serafino  Fattori. 

The  terrace  before  the  cassino,  is  terminated  by 
a  balustrade  adorned  with  statues,  and  a  fountain 
in  the  middle.  A  double  flight  of  stairs  leads  to 
the  lower  garden,  where  under  the  balustrade  may 
be  seen  a  fine  fountain,  formed  of  oriental  granite, 
and  sustained  by  two  sphinxes;  over  which  is  tha 
figure  of  the  Nile  in  Egyptian  marble*  There  are 
two  other  fountains,  with  basins  of  grey  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  pillars  and  two  figures  oi 
rivers.  The  two  colossal  busts  on  the  sides  repre<« 
sent  Titus  and  Trajan.  In  the  jniddle  of  the 
garden  is  a  large  fountain,  with  a  singular  basin 
of  black  and  white  granite,  44  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  opposite  the  cassino, 
is  another  fine  edifice,  decorated  with  a  sumptuous 
circular  portico,  sustained  by  pilasters  and  twenty- 
six  columns  of  granite.  Under  this  portico  are 
statues  of  Mercury,  Mars,  Apollo,  Diana,  Sappho, 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  two  Caruttides.  There 
are  also  twenty  small  statues,  placed  on  as  many 
columns,  twenty  busUol  Emperors,  among  whien 
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k  erne  of  GitHguk,  very  fiiM,  tw^nty-twd  termei 
of  philosophers,  and  ten  antique  masks* 

In  th6  middle  ef  the  same  portico  is  a  liirge 
Egyptian  cup ;  itnd  at  the  sides  are  the  statues  <^ 
a  warrior^  and  a  Juno,  uhder  the  form  of  Liviai 
The  next  Testibule  h  adorned  With  two  statues  of 
Black  Egyptian  marble,  two  sphinxes^  and  siit 
toiall  stMues.  On  the  door  of  the  gallery,  is  d  bassos 
reHevo  of  Arion,  the  son  of  Ceres  and  Neptune^ 

Frdm  thi^  portico  th^  visiter  enters  the  gallery^ 
which  has  an  antique  Mosaie  pavement;  the 
paintings  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Lapiceola,  who  hai 
transported  thither  a  full  length  Bacchanal,  by 
Julio  Romanov  The  litndseapes  are  by  Paul 
Anesi,  and  the  small  pictures  by  Bicchieri.  There 
are  also  two  statues ;  one  of  Juno,  on  the  base  of 
which  is  an  antique  Mosaic,  representing  a  school 
of  philosophers  {  the  other  is  k  nymph.  On  the 
base  is  an  exquisite  Mosaic  riepresenting  He^me, 
exf)osed  to  the  monsten 

Behind  this  edifice  is  a  portico,  in  the  middle  df 
which  is  placed  a  cololsal  figure  eif  Rdrae  SeMed, 
with  a  basso-relievo  on  the  base,  repre8^iittti| 
Theseus,  lifting  the  stone,  under  which  his  father's 
sword  wiis  hidden.  There  ate  likewi^b  the  Statues 
t)f  Claudius^  Augustus^  an  Etruscan  Priest,  and  a 
Cariadde;  with  several  basso-relilevos  and  antitfiit 
Biarbles. 

Near  the  portico,  besides  ft  fountain*  are  several 
statues,  two  coloSsal  heftds,.  some  basso-relieVM, 
and  seven  cascades  of  water ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
founuin  to  k  colossal  stA(u«of  A^phitryota^  leaning 
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on  a  bull.  In  this  part  is  the  back  entrance  from 
the  city,  where  there  are  four  columns  of  granite. 

In  the  garden,  to  the,  right  of  the  circular  por« 
ticoy  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  between  two  granite 
columns,  is  a  group  of  Pan  and  Apollo.  There 
are  also  the  statues  of  Paris,  of  Jupiter,  Julia^ 
Soemia,  Proserpine,  two  Comedians,  and  a  Nai'd, 
as  well  as  a  temple  which  is  half  demolished,  and 
a  mutilated  statue,  made  on  purpose  to  represent 
a  ruined  temple.  The  rest  of  this  villa  contains  a 
number  of  statues,  cups,  urns,  inscriptions,  ^„ 
and  various  precious  remains  of  antiquities,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  detail. 

About  two  miles  beyond  this  villa  is  the. 

PONTE  SALARO, 
{Salaro  Bridge,) 

This  bridge  over  the  Teverone,  was  destroyed  by 
Tptila,  and  rebuilt  by  Narses  after  his  victory  over 
the  Goths.  On  this  same  bridge,  350  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Manlius  killed  a  Gaulish  sol« 
dier,  who  had  defied  him  to  the  combat,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  nations  was  the  most  powerful 
in  war. 

On  returning  to  the  city  by  the  Porta  Salaroy 
■  in  the  roiid  to  the  right,  is  the  Manclosi  vineyard, 
in  which  are  remains  of  an  octangular  temple, 
supposed  to  be  of  Venus  Ergine.  There  are  also 
some  vestiges  of  Sallust's  circus ;  the  obelisk  in 
the  middle  was  transported  by  Pius  VL  to  La  Tri^ 
nit&.de*  Monti. 

A  short  distance  from  this  place  is  the     j 
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VILLA  LUDOVISI.  . 
Cardinal  Louis  Ludovisi,  nephew  to  Gregory  XV., 
erected  this  charming  villa,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Sora,  of-=  the  Boncompagni  family, 
whose  permission  it  is  necessary  to  obtain,  in  order  * 
to  view  it.  It  occupies  part  of  the  ground  which 
formerly  composed  Sallust's  garden;  some  antique 
marbles  were  found  here. 

This  villa  contains  three  cassinos;  the  left  on 
entering,  which  is  the  principal,  was  built  from 
a  design  of  Doraenichino ;  it  is  adorned  with  sta« 
tues,  busts,  and  antique  basso-relievos.  The  other 
cassino,  to  the  right  on  entering,  contains  a  splen- 
did collection  of  antique  sculptures.  The  most  re- 
markable are,  a  bust  of  Pyrrhus  in  basso-relievo ;  * 
statues  of  Esculapius,  Apollo,  and  Venus ;  a  bust  of 
Claudius,  with  a  bronze  head ;  a  statue  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  a  bust  of  AntinoUs ;  an  exquisite  statue  of 
Mars  reposing;  a  group  of  Apollo  and  Diana;  ano- 
ther group  of  Pan  and  Syrinx ;  a  statue  of  Cleopa-' 
tra;  a  gladiator  seated ;  a  Bacchus ;  a  Mercury ;  a 
statue  supposed  to  be  Agrippina,  the  drapery  of 
which  is  very  fine;  and  the  celebrated  group, 
commonly  believed  to  represent  the  youth  Papirius 
pretending  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  senate  to  his ' 
mother ;  some  imagine  it  to  be  Orestes  recognising 
his  sister  Electra,  and  others  suppose  it  is  Phaedra' 
with  Uyppolitus;  it  is  certainly  a  Greek  work  by 
Manelaus,  pupil  of  Stephen,  according  to  the  in- 
scription. Another  equally  celebrated  group,  is 
that  supposed  to  represent  Petus  supporting  Arria 
o 
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his  wife,  falling  after  the  mortal  blow  which  she 
had  given  herself,  while  he  plunges  a  dagger  in  his 
throat.     Lastly^  ii  a  group  of  Pluto  carrying  off' 
Proserpine,  by  Bernini. 

In  the  other  Cassino,  on  the  ceiling,  is  an  exqui- 
site fresco  by  Guercino  da  Cento,  representing 
Aurora  ^ated  in  her  car,  chasing  away  night,  by 
scattering  flowers.  This  work  id  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  the  celebrated  Guercino,  who 
seems  to  have  excelled  himself  in  it.  In  one  of 
th«  lunettes  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  the  break  of 
day,  expressed  by  a  young  man  winged,  holding  a 
Hambeau  in  one  hand,  and  flowers  in  the  other. 
Opposite  is  night,  represented  by  a  woman,  who 
has  fallen  asleep  in  reading.  In  the  follow- 
ing room  are  four  landscapes,  in  fresco,  two  by 
Guercino,  and  two  by  Domenrchino*  In  another 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  by  Zuccari, 
is  a  large  porphyry  bust  of  M.  Aurelios,  with  a 
bronse  head;  and,  in  a  chest  is  preserved  a 
human  body,  petrified. 

In  the  upper  apartment  is  a  fresco,  likewise  by 
Guercino,  not  inferior  to  th^g  other ;  it  represents 
fame,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  sounding  a 
trumpet  and  carrying  an  olive-branch.  In  the 
same  room  are  six  marble  busts,  one  of  which  is 
by  Bernini.  Throughout  the  whole  villa  may  be 
seen  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos^  urns,  and  other 
ancient  marbles. 

In  the  street,  which  leads  to  the  Piazza  Barhe^ 
rinif  on  the  left  side,  is  the 
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CHIBSA  DI  S.NICOLA  DA  TOLENTINO, 

{Church  of  St,  Nicholas  da  Tolentino.) 

This  church  was  buUt  in  ]6l4p  at  the  expanse  of 
Prince  Pamfili,  from  the  designs  of  John  Baratti. 
lU  front  is  decorated  with  two  rows  of  cblomns, 
and  it  contains  some  fine  paintings.  The  picture, 
in  the  third  chapel  to  the  right,  representing  St. 
Gertrude  and  St.  Lucretia,  is  by  Guercino,  and 
the  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  chapel  of  the  cross,  is 
by  Baciccio,  The  great  altar  was  designed  by 
Algardiy  who  also  modelled  the  statues  which  were 
executed  by  his  scholars :  Hercules  Ferrata  sculp^- 
tured  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  St«  Nicholas ;  and 
Somenico  Guidi  the  Virgin. 

The  Gavotti  chapel  is  decorated  with  marbles 
and  other  ornaments,  from  the  designs  of  Peter 
da  Cortona,  who  painted  the  ceiling  in  fine  style, 
and  began  the  small  cupola,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  finished  by  Giro  Ferri.  The  four 
pillars  that  support  the  organ  are  of  a  singular 
marble. 

In  the  same  street  is  the 

PIAZZA  BARBERINI. 

This  square  is  so  called  from  the  Barberini  palace^ 
which  occupies  one  of  the  sides.  In  this  place 
formerly  stood  the  circus  of  Flora,  There  are 
now  two  fountains  designed  by  Bernini.  The  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  composed  of  four 
dolphins  holding  a  larg^  open  shell,  on  which  is 
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placed  a  triton,  who  throws  the  water  a  consider- 
able height     The  otber  fountain,  placed  at  the 
angle,  is  formed  of  an  open  shell,  otx  which  are 
three  bees,  ^hich  eject  the  waters. 
In  this  square  is  the 

CmESA  DELLA  SANTISSIMA  CONCEZIONE  E 
CONVENTO  DE'  CAPPUCCINI. 

{Church  of  the  Holy  Conception  and  Convent  of 
Capuchins,) 

It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  Antonio  Cassoni,  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Bar berini,  Capuchin,  tend' brother 
of  Urban  VII F.  Although  the  church  is  very 
simple^  it  contains  some  valuable  pictures  by  the 
great  masters.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  right 
is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
by  Guido  Reni,  The  St.  Francis,  on  the  altar  of 
the  third  chapel,  is  by  Domenichino.  The  picture 
in  the  fourth,  is  by  Baccio  Ciarpi;  and  the  St.  An- 
thony, in  the  following  one,  is  by  Andrew  Sacchi. 
The  picture  of  the  Conception,  on  the  great  altar, 
is  by  Joachim  Bombelli,  one  of  Carauccini's  best 
pupils.  In  the  following  chapel,  the  picture  of 
St.  Bonadventure  is  by  Andrew  Sacchi ;  and  the 
next  one  is  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  painted  by 
Lanfranco.  The  dead  Christ,  in  the  third  chapel, 
is  by  Camassei,  a  pupil  of  Doroinichino.  The 
St.  Felix,  in  the  last  but  one,  is  by  Alexander 
Turchi ;  and  St.  Paul,  cured  by  Ananias,  in  the 
last  chapel,  is  one  >  of  the  best  works  of  Peter  da 
€ortona<    On  the  church*door  is  the  cartoon  of 
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I         Giotto,  which  served  as  a;  model  for  the  fampuft 
Mosaic  in  the  portico  of  St,  Peter's. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  right  of  this 
church,  is  the 

GHIESA  DI  S.  ISIPORO, 
{Church  of  St  Isidore.) 
Was  built  about  the  year  l622,  with  the  annexed 
convent,  from  the  designs  of  Anthony  Casoni ; 
some  Observantine  Fathers  have  established  a  col- 
lege here.  The  paintings,  in  the  first  chapel  to  the 
right,  are  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  who  also  painted  the 
fine  picture  of  the  Holy  Conception  in  the  chapel, 
on  the  left  of  the  great  altar. 

The  St.  Isidore  on  the  great  altar,  is  one  of  An* 
drew  Sacchi's  best  works. 

The  paintings  in  the  last  chapel  are  likewise  by 
Carlo  Maratti. 

On  quitting  the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  taking 
the  Strada  Felice,  at  the  part  leading  to  the  four 
fountains^  is  seen  on  the  left,  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the 

PALAZZO  BARBERINI, 
(Barherini  Paiacei) 
This  superb  palace  was  begun  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.,  of.  the  Barberini  ^mily*  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  palaces  in  Rome,  on  account  of  its  siae, 
splendour,  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  as. 
well  9fi  for  its  monuments  of  ancient  sculpture. 

On  the  great  itaircaaQ  are  several  statues^  and 
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on  the  second  landing-place  is  a  very  fine  antique 
lion,  enchased  on  the  wall.  The  visiter' then  en- 
ters the  great  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Peter  da  Cortona ;  this  work  is  con- 
sidered the  master-piece  of  that  great  artist:  the 
subject  is  the  triumph  of  glory,  expressed  by  the 
attributes  of  the  Barberini  family. 

Next  to  this  hall  are  some  apartments,  which 
contain  an  excellent  collection  of  pictures.  In  the 
rooms  of  the  ground -floor,  are  several  statues, 
busts,  basso-relievos,  and  other  ancient  marbles. 

A  handsome  winding  staircase  leads  to  tlie  Li- 
brary, which  is  open  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
morning  for  the  convenience  of  the  public;  it 
contains  about  fifty  thousand  printed  volumes,  and 
several  thousand  manuscripts. 

Adjoining  this  palace  is  a  vast  garden,  v^herc  it 
is  supposed  the  old  capitol,  built  by  Nun\a  Pom- 
pilius,  stood.  It  was  a  small  temple,  with  thre^ 
chapels,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
The  chapels  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
were  built  in  imitation  of  them ;  and  that  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  was  then  called  the  old  capitoL 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Felice  is  the 

OBELISCO  DELLA  TRINITA  DE'  MONTI, 
{Obelisk  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Mounts.) 
In  order  to  decorate  this  metropolis  still  more,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Roman  magnificence^  Pius  VI.,  in  1789,  brought 
this  famous  obelisk,  which  had  long  lain  neglected 
on  one  side  of  St.  John's  square  (in  Laterano),  ^o 
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this  spot,  and  erected  it  here,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Antinori.  It  is  of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hiero- 
glyphics, 48  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal :  in  an- 
cient times  it  stood  in  the  circus  of  Sallust's  gardens. 

This  obelisk,  and  the  annexed  square,  have 
taken  the  name  of  TrinitJt  de'  Monti  from  the 
church  so  called,  burlt  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
Fiance,  which  is  situated  on  Mount  Pincius. 
Nothing  remarkable  is  now  to  be  seen  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  this  place  is  the 

PALAZZO  DELLA  VILLA  MEDICI, 
{Palace  of  the  Filla  Medici.) 
This  palace,  together  with  the  villa,  was  con- 
structed by  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Monte pulciano,  from 
the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi,  except  the  front  on 
the  side  of  the  adjoining  parterre,  believed  to  be 
from  the  plans  of  Michael  Angelo.  This  edifice 
was  afterwards  augmented,  and  embellished  by 
Cardinal  Alexander  de  Medicis,  who  purchased  it 
before  he  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  XL 
This  palace  and  villa  are  delightfully  situated,  and 
although  the  latter  is  in  the  city,  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  in  circuit;  it  commands  a  very  fine  view, 
and  contains  a  splendid  gallery  of  architectural 
paintings  and  landscapes. 

The  French  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded 
at  Rome,  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1666,'^  now  occupies 
this  fine  palace.  It  consists  of  a  director,'  and 
eighty  boarders,  chosen  from  among  the  students, 
who  have  obtained  the  prices  at  Paris,  for  piainting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.    In  this  palace  are 
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casts  of  the  best  works  of  aooieot  scttlpture»  and 
a  collection  of  books  and  plates  relating  to  the  fine 
arts.  This  academy  has  greatly  contributed  to  im- 
prove the  French  taste. 

Quitting  this  villa,  and  continuing  in  the  street 
along  the  city  walls*  may  be  seen  the  Pinciana 
Gate,  which  is  now  shut;  it  takes  its  name  from 
mount  Pincius,  where  it  is  situated^  and  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  AureliaUi  when  he  extended  the 
city  walls. 

On  advancing  along  the  great  road,  from  this 
gate,  appears  the 

VILLA  BORGHESE. 

This  magnificent  villa,  which  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  formed  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borg^ 
hese,  under  the  Pontificate  of  his  uncle,  Paul  V. 
The  principal  cassino  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
John  Vasanzio.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  first  hall« 
is  painted  the  battle  between  Furius  Camillus  and 
the  Qauls,  an  uncommonly  fine  work,  by  Mari- 
ano Rossi>  a  Sicilian. 

Thi9  villa  contains  delightful  groves*  walks,  avi- 
aries, and  fountains*  as  well  as  several  fine  statues, 
busts,  and  other  ancient  marbles.  The  celebrated 
collection  which  formerly  adorned  this  villa  was 
sold  IQ  France,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Louvre. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  and  spacious  walk  is  a  beau* 
tiful  lake,  made  by  Prince  M.  Anthony  Borghese. 
In  tbe  middle  of  this  lake  is  a  little  island,  whores 
thei^  is  a  teniple  of  £sculapius»  containing  a  very 
^QQ  Qrecimi  statue  of  that  god ;  a£  the  sides  air^ 
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two  statues,  that  on  the  right  is  by  Augustine  Pennaj 
the  other  by  Vincent  Pacetti. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  this  long  walk  is  another 
temple,  of  a  circular  form^  with  eight  fine  columns; 
and  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  is  a  large  circus 
for  horse  races.  There  is  also  a  small  obelisk ,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
There  is  likewise  a  citadel,  and  an  edifice  meant 
to  imitate  the.  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina ;  it  consists  of  four  fine  granite  columns, 
with  entablature,  and  a  fragment  of  the  frontis- 
piece. This  villa  also  contains  a  church  and  a 
cassino,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Anthony  As- 
prucci. 

On  the  left,  beyond  this  villa,  and  on  the  side 
leading  to  the  Porta  del  PopofOf  is  a  large  fragment 
of  wall,  commonly  called 

MURO  TORTO, 

{Bent  Wail) 

This  wall  is  only  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  terrace 
used  by  Aurelian  to  form  the  new  enclosure  of 
Rome.  ,  Its.  inclination  hastcaosed  it  to  be  named 
Muro  Torto  ("Bent  Wall),  and  we  are  assuml  by 
Procopius  that  it  bad  this  form  in  the  time  of  Beli- 
sarins,  and  that  it  then  seemed  ready  to  fall. 
This  gredt  mass  is  of  reticular  workmanship,  si* 
milar  to  that  of  the  most  ancient  fabrics  of  RDme ; 
it  is  as  high  as  Mount  Pincius,  and  thirty-four  feet 
wide.  .  . 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


The  preceding  day's  course  haying  terminated  at 
the  Villa  Borghese,  the  principal  entrance  to 
which  is  towards  the  Forta  del  Popolo;  we  will 
re-enter  the  city  by  that  gate,  and  take  the  left 
road^  called  the 

6TRADA  D£L  BABBUINO. 

In  this  fine  street,  which  leads  directly  to  the  Pi- 
azza di  Spagna^  near  the  Carafa  palace,  is  a  foun« 
tain  on  which  is  placed  a  satyr,  greatly  injured  by 
time,  apd  vulgarly  called  Bahbuino  (Baboon). 
From  this  the  street  has  taken  its  name. 

In  advancing,  may  be  seen  the  Church  xyf  St. 
Atharumus^  with  the  College  of  the  Greeks.  The 
chttich  was  built  by  Gregory  XIIL,  from  the  de*- 
>igns  of  James  della  Porta«  except  the  front,  which 
was  f»rected  by  Martin  Lunghi,  senior.  The  col* 
lege  was  rebuilt  under  Clement  XIIL 

In  a  small  street  near  this  church,  if  a  home 
which  contuns  the  painting  room  of  Vincent  Ca* 
mucciniy  who  is  considered  the  first  painter  of- 
this  age. 

Returning  to  the  Strada  del  BabbmnOy  behind 
the  houses,  on  the  left  side,  stands  the  Theatre 
d'AUbertiy  so  called  from  the  person  who  built  it. 
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It  it  the  largest  theatre  in  Rome,  and  is.  used  for 
operas  and  the  balls  during  the  carnival. 

In  the  street  to  the  right,  called  della  Croce^  is 
the  palace  of  Prince  Poniatowski.  It  contains  a 
superb  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  valuable 
objects.  We  inust  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to 
view  the 

PIAZZA  DI  8PAGNA, 
{Square  of  Spain*) 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  spacious  squares  in  Rome; 
it  is  surrounded  with  noble  houses  and  palaces ; 
amongst  others,  is  the  Propaganda,  and  that  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  the  Spanish  minister  re-* 
sides;  and  from  which  the  square  has  been  named. 
The  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  the  part  of  Rome  most 
frequented  by  strangers,  oti  account  of  its  proxi* 
mity  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  and  because  it  con- 
tains the  best  furaished  lodgings  and  hotels. 

in'  the  middle  of  this  square  is  a  fine  fountain, 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  commonly  called  delta  Bar" 
caccMi  because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  boat :  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  this, place  is  the  mag- 
nificent flight  of  sraiiis,  leading  to  the  church  of 
the  Trinity  of  the  Mounts.  It  was  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Francis  de  Sanctis,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  M.  Guffier,  a  Frenchman,  under  Inno- 
cent XIII. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  Piazza  di  Spagna 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Domitian's  Naumachia, 
which  contained  such  a  \a8t  quantity  of  water, 
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tbat  mock  sea-iigh^  wer^  represent^  to  Aivett  the 
people;  and  the  youth  were,  at  the  same  time^  < 
exercised  in  nayal  manosuvres. 

Opposite  the  great  staircase  is  the  Strada  Con^ 
dottif  so.  named  because  the  conduit  of  the  Virgin 
water  called  cU  Trevi,  passes  through  it  In  this 
street  is  the 

PALAZZO  BONAPARTE, 
( Bonaparte  Palace.) 
This  palace  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  finest 
in  Rome,  for  its  fine  architecture  by  John  An- 
thony di  Rossi,  as  well  as  for  its  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  and  anti(jue  marbles^  which  are  taste- 
fully distributed  in  nine  rooms. 

In  the  first  room  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  Nar- 
cissus at  the  fountain,  by  Guido  Reni ;  a  very  fine 
portrait,  by  Vandyke  ;  a  portrait  of  a  young  wo- 
man, by  Mpro  a  Fleming,  of  great  merit;  a  head 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  Augustine  Garacci ;  a  large  Bac- 
chanal, by  Arpino ;  and  Innocence,  by  Caravaggio. 

The  second  room  contains  Poussin's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents^;  Venus 
disarming  Love,  from  the  Orleans  gallery,  and  a 
fine  St.  Cecilia,  by  Guido.  There  is  also  a  superb 
antique  vase»  ornamented  with  basso-relievo^,  exhi-- 
biting  the  strength  of  Hercules  ;  and  another  vase, 
found  in  Tusculum. 

In  the  third  room,  is  a  Madonna,  called  c2!e'Caii- 
delabrif  a  splendid  painting,  by  Raphael;  a  Christ, 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  Diogenes,  looking  for.  an  ho*  . 
nest  man,  an  excellent  paintipgi  by  Van-Mol :  the 
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vanity  and  modesty  of  women,  a  celebrated  work 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  made  a  copy  of  it  with 
some  slight  difference,  which  is  now  in  the  Sc^arra 
palace ;  the  wife  of  Rubens,  painted  by  himself;  a 
portrait  of  Rubens,  by  Vandyke;  an  exquisite  por- 
trait of  Francis  L,  by  Holbein ;  the  sorceress,  by 
Teniers ;  the  Samaritan  womjan,  by  Julio  Romano; 
Diana  and  Acteon,  by  Titian ;  and  a  fine  basso- 
relievo,  representing  the  carrying  off  of  Ganymede* 

The  fourth  room  contains  the  following  ancient 
marbles ;  the  Minerva  Poliade  of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated statue,  which  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica;  a  Grecian  statue  of  Hygeia, 
found  in  the  Etruscan  baths,  at  Canino ;  a  statue 
of  Antonia,  mother  of  the  great  Germanicus,  found 
in  Tusculum ;  a  fine  statue  of  Modesty ;  a  bronze 
Apollo,  found  in  Tusculum  ;  a  fragment  of  a  head 
of  Pythagoras,  in  basso-relievo,  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured ;  a  bust  of  Antonia ;  and  four  antique  busts, 
found  in  Tusculum;  amongst  which,  those  of 
Germanicus  and  Perseus  are  wonderfully  fine. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  five  very  remarkable  pic- 
tures: the  first  represents  the  man  born  blind, 
cured  by  our  Saviour,  by  Louis  Caracci ;  the  se- 
cond, is  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  restored  to 
life,  by  Augustine  Caracci ;  the  third,  the  woman 
of  Cana,  at  the  Lord's  feet,  by  Annibal  Caracci ; 
these  pictures,  admirably  executed  by  the  three 
brothers,  for  the  house  of  Giustiniani,  shew  the 
skill  and  merit  of  the  Caraccis ;  the  fourth  picture 
represents  divers  Saints  in  the  city  of  Fano,  a 
capital  painting  by  Domenichino ;  the  fifth  is  the 
p 
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masterpiece  of  Gherardo  delle  Nottii  and  repre- 
sents  Jesus  before  Pilate* 

In  the  sixth  room  is  a  fine  ancient  statue  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  the  two  Rutilias  of  the  Cornelia  family^ 
found  in  Tusculum. 

The  seventh  room  contains  part  of  a  Greek 
well  5  on  which  is  a  fine  basso-relievo  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  and  the  triumph  of  Silenus.  fn  the 
same  room  is  a  very  fine  Venus,  a  celebrated  work 
of  Canova. 

In  the  theatre  is  a  superb  Grecian  basso- 
relievo,  of  a  Nymph  offering  some  beverage  to 
Jupiter,  in  the  goat  Araalthea's  horn,  and  in  the 
canopy  room  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Pius  VIL, 
by  M,  Wicar.  There  is  also  a  capital  library, 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  prints,  forming  about  400  volumes;  and, 
in  the  chapel,  is  a  very  large  fresco  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  by  Julio  Romano. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Condotti,  is  the 

CHIESA  DELLA  TRINITA, 
iChurch  of  the  Trinity,) 

This  church  was  built  in  1741,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Emanuel  Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese:  it  is 
of  an  oval  form,  and  adorned  with  gilt  stuccos 
and  pictures,  by  Francis  Preziado,  Casali,  Gae- 
tano  Lapis,  and  Conrad  Giaqointo,  who  painted 
the  great  altar-piece.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes, 
in  the  last  chapel,  is  by  Benefiule. 

On  returning  to  the  Fiazia  di  Spagna^  may  be 
seen  the  large  palace  called  Propaganda  Fide,  con- 
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structed  in  l62%  xindor  Gregory  XV„  and 
Urban  VUL,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini  and 
Borromini :  it  is  destined  for  the  reception,  and 
instruction  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  of  young 
Africans  and  Asiatics,  who  are  afterwards  sent  to 
their  own  country  to  propagate  Christianity, 
The  street  to  the  left  of  this  palace  leads  to  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  ANDREA  DELLE  FRATTE, 
(Church  of  St,  Andrew  delle  Fratte.) 
Formerly  in  these  parts,  there  were  only  gar«» 
dens  and  vineyards  surrounded  by  hedge^,  called 
fraite  in  Italian,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
church  is  derived.  It  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  John  Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  magnificent  chapel 
of  St  Francis  di  Paola  contains  some  precious 
marbles,  and  two  angels,  by  Bernini,  The  picture 
of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  altar,  is 
bv  Lazarus  Baldi ;  that  to  the  right  is  by  Francis 
Trevisani ;  and  that  to  the  left,  by  John  Baptist 
Lenardi.  The  frescos  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir, 
and  those  of  the  cupola,  are  by  Pascal  Marini, 
On  the  altar  of  the  next  chapel  is  a  fine  statue 
representing  the  death  of  St.  Ann,  by  CamiUo 
Pacetti. 

The  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the 

FONTANA  DI  TREVI, 

{Fountain  of  Trevi.) 

This  fountain  supplies  the  famous  acqua  verginef 

or  vir|^Q  water,  which  Agrippay  son-in-law  of 
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Augustus,  conveyed  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  his 
bathsy  behind  the  Pantheon ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  a  young  girl,  who  shewed  the  spring  to  some 
thirsty  soldiers.  It  is  the  most  wholesome  water 
of  the  three  modern  aqueducts,  and  the  best  for' 
domestic  use. 

This  water  takes  its  rise  about  eight  miles  from 
Rome,  between  the  roads  of  Tivoli  and  Palestrina^ 
in  the  field  of  Salone  ;  the  conduit,  which  is  sub* 
terraneous,  and  fourteen  miles  long,  was  repaired 
by  Claudius  and  Trajan.  This  aqueduct  runs 
towards  the  Lamentano  bridge,  inclines  to  the  left, 
passes  the  villas  Borghese  and  Medici,  and  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Mounts,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  to 
this  fountain,  and  the  other  directs  its  course  to  the 
Strada-Condotti,  and  i5"distributed  over  the  whole 
city.  The  name  of  Trevi  has  been  given  to  this 
fountain,  because  that  made  by  Nicholas  V.,  in 
the  same  place,  had  three  mouths :  Clement  XII., 
wishing  to  give  it  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
other  Roman  edifices,  entirely  altered  its  form, 
from  the  designs  of  Nicholas  Salvi,  who  adorned 
it  with  statues  and  basso-relievos  of  stucco,  which 
Clement  XIII.  afterwards  replaced  with  marble 
ones,  to  render  it  still  more  sumptuous  aud  mag- 
nificent. 

The  side  front  of  the  Conti  (now  Boncompagni) 
palace,  faces  this  fountain ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
four  columns,  and  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  between 
which  are  two  rows  of  windows;  between  the 
columins  are  two  bassc^-relievos ;  and  above  the 
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entablature  is  an  attic  order,  decorated  with  four 
statues,  and  the  armour  of  Clement  XII.  The 
water  flows  abundantly  from  a  pile  of  rock,  into 
a  large  marble  basin.  The  great  niche  in  the 
middle,  is  decorated  with  four  columnif  and  a 
colossal  6tatue>  representing  the  Ocean,  standing 
on  a  car  formed  of  sea  shells,  drawn  by  two  seat 
horses,  and  guided  by  two  Tritons ;  this  sculpture 
is'  by  Peter  Bracci.  In  the  side  niches  are  the 
statues  of  Salubrity  and  Abundance,  by  Philip 
Valle;  on  which  are  two  basso<-relievos,  repre* 
senting  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  the  young  girl,  who 
discovered  the  source  of  this  water*  sculptured  by 
Andrew  Bergondi  and  John  Crossi,  The  four 
statues  on  the  entablature  relate  to  rural  objects, 
such  as  the  fertility  of  the  country  i  the  abundance 
of  autumn*  Sfc, 

In  the  square  of  this  fountain,  is  the  Church  ^ 
St,  Vincent  and  St.  Anastasiu$y  built  from  the 
designs  of  Martin  Lunghj,  junior;  the  front  is 
decorated  with  two  rows  of  pillars^  Corinthian  and 
Composite, 

In  the  street  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Jrcione^  is  a 
house  where  the  Arcadian  Academicians  assemble 
every  Thursday  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  recite 
their  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  academies  in  Europe* 

The  street  opposite  the  fountain  of  Trevi  leads 
to  the 
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PIAZZA  DI  MONTE  CAVALLO, 

{Square  of  Mount  Cavallo,) 

This  IS  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Rome,  both 
for  its  delightful  situation,  and  the  magnificent 
buildings  that  decorate  it.  The '  hill  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  called  Mount  Quirinafy  from  the 
Temple  of  Quirinus,  formerly  erected  there  in  ho- 
nour of  Romulus;  it  still  retains  that  name,  although 
it  is  more  commonly  called  Monte  Cavalloy .  from 
the  two  marble  horses  placed  on  the  summit.  . 

These  horses,  guided  by  two  colossal  figures, 
seventeen  feet  high,  are  the  master-pieces  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture.  That  to  the  right,  by  Phidias, 
represents  Castor;  the  lightness  and  strength, 
united  in  this  colossus,  are  admirable.  The  other 
figure  was  made  some  time  afterwards,  by  Praxi- 
teles, in  imitation  of  the  one  by  Phidias;  it  repre- 
sents Pollux,  and  the  exactness  of  the  proportions 
and  finish  of  the  work,  render  it  equal  to  the 
former. 

Constantine  the  Great  transported  them  from 
Alexandria  to  adorn  his  baths,  which  were  on  this 
mount;  and  Sixtus  V.  removed  them  to  their 
present  situation.  Pope  Pius  VI.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Antinori,  ordered  these  same  figures 
to  be  turned,  the  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  in  order  to  give  them  a  finer  effect ;  and 
placed  between  them,  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  found 
near  Augustus's  mausoleum :  it  is  of  red  granite, 
and  forty-five  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal.  The 
reigning  pontiff  Pius  VIL  has  transported  hither, 
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from  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  large  basin  of  orien- 
tal granite,  which  is  8 1  feet  in  circumference,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  fountain. 

The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the 

PALAZZO  PONTIFICIO, 
^  (Pontifical  Palace.) 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  about  the  year  1574,  began 
this  magnificent  palace,  from  the  designs  of  Fla- 
minio  Ponzio;  it  was  afterwards  continued,  en- 
larged, and  finished  from  the  designs  of  Octavio 
Mascherino,  Domenico  Fontana,  Carlo  Maderno, 
Bernini  and  Fuga.  The  great  court  of  this  palace 
is  326  feet  long,  and  177  wide :  three  of  the  sides 
are  surrounded  by  a  piazza  of  forty-four  pilasters ; 
the  fourth  is  decorated  with  a  front  of  Ionic  order, 
and  terminated  by  a  clock,  under  which  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  in  Mosaic,  firom  the  original  of 
Carlo  Maratti. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  piazza,  is  a  double 
flight  of  stairs  ;  that  to  the  left  leads  to  the  apart- 
ments of  his  Holiness,  and  the  other  to  the  splen- 
did hall  before  the  chapel :  this  is  a  very  spacious 
room  with  a  pavement  of  different  marbles,  a  ceil- 
ing, finely  sculptured  in  wood,  arid  gilt,  and  a 
frieze  painted  by  Lanfranco,  and  Carlo  ^araceni. 
Over  the  door  of  the  chapel  i$  a  fine  basso-relievo, 
representing  our  Saviour  washing  the  Disciples* 
feet,  by  Thaddeus  Landini.  The  chapel  contains 
several  large  pictures ;  amongst  others,  is  the 
St.  Sebastian,  Titian's  master-piece.     . 

Next  follows  a  noble  apartment,  where  there  is  a 
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private  chapel,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Guido  Reni» 
and  in  which  this  celebrated  artist  has  represented 
the  life  of  the  Virgin. 

The  garden  of  this  palace  is  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference; it  is  decorated  with  statues,  fountains^ 
and  shady  walks,  which  render  it  delightful.  In 
the  middle  is  an  elegant  cassino,  made  by  Fuga. 
It  contains  paintings  by  Francis  Orizzoute*  Pom- 
pey  Battoni,  John  Paul  Pannini^  and  Augustine 
Massucci. 

Near  the  pontifical  palace  is  the 

PALAZZO  DELLA  CONSTJLTA, 
{Palace  of  the  Council.) 
Clement  XIL  erectied  this  sumptuous  palace  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga.  The  great  apartments  are 
inhabited  by  Cardinal  Braschi  Onesti,  secretary  of 
the  briefs,  and  nephew  to  Pius  VI. ;  and  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Comvltay  which  is  a  sort  of  State 
council. 

Next  comes  the 

PALAZZO  ROSPIGLIOSI, 
{Rospigliosi  Palace.) 
This  large  palace  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Bprghese,  from  the  plans  of  Flaminio  Ponzio,  upon 
the  ruins  ofConstantine's  baths,  the  last  that  were 
built  in  Rome.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Cardinal 
BentivQglio,  and  the  house  of  Mazarini,  whoaug- 
mented  it  under  the  direction  of  Carlo  Maderno  ; 
and  it  finally  passed  iiito  the  noble  family  of  Ros- 
pigUosi, 
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On  entering  the  cassino  in  the  garden,  which, 
together  with  the  first  story  of  the  palace,  belongs 
to  Prince  Pallavicini,  may  be  distinguished  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  hall,  the  famous  Aurora,  by  Guido 
Reni:  it  is  a  large  fresco,  representing  Apollo  as 
the  sun,  seated  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  surrounded  by  seven  beautiful  nymphs, 
who  are  supposed  notwithstanding  their  small  num- 
ber to  signify  the  Hours,  Apollo  is  preceded  by 
Hesper,  holding  a  flambeau ;  and  by  Aurora,  scat- 
tering flowers.  This  painting  is  considq^ed  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world  for  its  design,  its  colouring, 
and  the  expression  of  the- figures.  The  frieze  in 
this  hall  is  painted  by  Antonio  Tempesta.  There 
are  also  some  landscapes,  by  Paul  Brilli ;  an  an- 
cient statue  of  Diana,  and  a  bronze  horse. 

In  one  of  the  two  rooms  contiguous,  is  a  superb 
antique  bust  of  Scipio  Africanus ;  and  two  large 
pictures,  one  by  Domenichino,  representing  Adam 
and  £vc,  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  other,  Sam- 
son pulling  down  the  Temple,  by  Louis  Caracci. 
In  the  other  room  are  four  antique  busts  and  seve- 
ral pictures ;  the  most  distinguished  is  the  triumph 
of  David,  by  Domenichino. 

In  the  first  story  of  the  palace,  is  a  vast  apart- 
ment, filled  with  fine  pictures ;  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  are,  a  portrait  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  by. 
himself;  Delilah  cutting  Samson's  hair,  by  Anni- 
bal  Caracci ;  twelve  pictures  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Rubens ;  Rinaldo  with  Armida,  by  Albano ;  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Luke  Giordano;  a 
St.  Sebastian^  by  Valentino;  Hercules  and  To- 
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Iau3»  by  Guido  Cagnacci;  the  Virgin  with  the 
dead  Chriftt,  a  fine  paiming,  by  Annibal  Caracci ; 
Andromeda,  by  Guido;  a  child,  by  Nicholas 
FouswDy  and  several  landscapes,  by  Paul  Brilli. 

The  second  story,  which,  together  with  the 
ground  floor,  belongs  to  Prince  Rospigliosi,  is  com* 
posed  of  various  rooms,  containing  a  splendid  col-* 
lection  of  pictures.  In  the  first  room  are  four 
landscapes,  by  Francis  Orizzonte;  four  battles, 
by  Leander,  senior ;  four  pictures,  by  Manglar ; 
four  landscapes,  by  Claude  Lorrain;  ^  and  an 
Endymion,  by  Albano.  In  the  second  room  ai'« 
fourteen  sea  pieces,  by  Mangier ;  four  landscapes, 
by  Orizzonte,  and  a  view,  by  Viviani, 

The  third  room  contains  amongst  other  pictures, 
a  landscape,  by  Paul  Brilli ;  a  virgin,  by  Albano  ; 
an  Ecce  HomOf  by  Valentino ;  an  exquisite 
picture,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti ;  a  fruit  girl,  by 
Guercino,  which  is  much  admired ;  a  Flora,  by  the 
same ;  two  fine  pictures  of  Poussin,  one  represent* 
ing  a  virgin  and  child ;  the  other,  the  Seasons,  or, 
rather  the  progress  of  human  life ;  a  landscape,  by 
Claude  Lorrain,  and  a  virgin  and  child,  by  Raphael. 
In  the  fourth  room,  are  a  holy  family,  by  Nicho* 
las  Poussin;  three  heads,  by  Rubens;  David, 
with  the  bead  of  Goliath,  by  Guido  Cagnacci ; 
six  landscapes,  by  Orizzonte ;  a  large  picture  of 
Noah,  and  his  Sons,  by  Andrew  Sacchi;  four 
portraits,  by  Rubens;  a  portrait,  by  Vandyke; 
a  half  figure,  by  Baroccio ;  the  Circumcision,  by 
Rubens;  the  two  faithful  friends,  by  Guercino; 
and  an  Angel,  by  Cuido* 
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On  tbe  ground  floor,  in  the  first  roonii  is  a  large 
cup  of  antique  green  marble,  which  is  Tery  valu* 
able ;  a  candelabra,  severtd  statues  and  antique 
busts ;  and  eighteen  frescos,  taken  from  Constan- 
tine's  baths.  The  other  rooms  are  adorned  with 
paintings ;  amongst  which,  is  a  St.  Cecilia,  by  Do- 
menichino ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
cupola  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew 
della  Valle,  by  the  same.  Some  of  the  rooms 
were  painted  by  the  two  Brilli,  and  John  of  St. 
Giovanni. 

Almost  opposite  this  palace  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  SILVESTRO, 
( Church  of  St.  Silvester.) 
This  church  now  belongs  to  the  priests  of  the 
Mission.  It  contains  some  fine  paintings  :  those 
in  the  first  chapel,  are  by  Avanzino  Nucci*  The 
picture  in  the  second  chapel,  is  by  James  Palma, 
a  Venetian,  and  is  much  admired.  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Madonna  in  the  chapel  of  the  cross,  is 
painted  on  slate,  by  Scipio  Gaetano.  The  four 
paintings  on  the  cupola  in  this  chapel,  are  by 
Domenichino;  they  represent  David  dancing  be- 
fore the  Ark ;  Judith  shewing  the  head  of  Holo- 
ferncs  to  the  Bethulians;  Esther  fainting  before 
Ahasuerus ;  and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  seated  on 
the  throne  with  Solomon.  In  this  chapel  like- 
wise are  two  statues  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Algardi;  and  other 
sculptures,  by  various  artists. 
The  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  in  the  last  chapel 
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but  one,  is  by  Mariotto  Albertinelli ;  the  two  fine 
side  paintings  are  by  Mathuriu  and  Polydore  da 
Caravaggio;  and  those  on  the  ceiling,  by  A rpino. 

Rather  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini,  where  are  some  remains  of  Livia's  baths. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 

CHIESA  E  MONASTERO  DI  S.  DOMENICO, 
E  SISTO, 

{Church  and  Convent  of  S*  Domenico  and  SMus,) 

St.  Pius  V.  erected  this  church  and  convent  for 
the  Dominican  Nuns,  who  enlarged  the  convent 
and  repaired  the  church  under  Urban  VIII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Vincent  della  Greca.  The  front  is 
decorated  with  two  rows  of  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite pilasters,  and  a  double  flight  of  stairs.  The 
interior  of  the  church  contains  marbles,  and  pic- 
tures, by  Mola,  Louis  Garzi,  Canuti,  Francis  Al- 
legrini,  and  Romanelli ;  who  in  the  last  chape], 
has  represented  the  Virgin  giving  a  rosary  to  a  nun. 

Opposite  this  church  is  that  of  S.  Caterina  di 
Siena^  built  with  the  convent,  about  the  year  1 563, 
from  the  designs  of  John  Baptist  Soria.  It  is  de- 
corated with  marble  pillars,  and  some  indifferent 
paintings. 

In  the  court  of  the  last-named  convent,  is  a  large 
brick  tower,  called  Delle  MUizie,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus  or 
Trajan,  for  the  troops  who  guarded  the  neighbour- 
hood; but  it  was,  in, reality,  built  during  the  civil 
garsj  for  the   securily  of  Innocent  III.  of  the 
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Conti  familyt  as  well  as  that  near  the  arch  De* 
Pantani, 

Behind  the  Ceva  palace^  which  we  now  ap« 
proach,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  circular 
edifice,  of  brick,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bathii  of  Paulus  Emilius:  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Quirinalj  is  the 

PIAZZA  DELLA  COLONNA  TRAJANA, 
Square  of  Trajan's  Column,  or  Pillar.) 

This  beautiful  pillar,  which  b  one  of  the  roost 
celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  for  seventeen  centuries,  was  for 
a  long  time  hidden  by  houses,  and.  its  admirable 
pedestal  quite  concealed.  It  has,  however,  at 
length,  been  placed  in  a  situation  suitable  to  its 
magnificence,  under  the  direction  of  Camporesi. 

This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Trajan's 
Forum,  and,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  dedicated  to  that  emperor,  by  the  senate 
and  Roman  people,  for  his  victory  over  the  Da- 
cians :  his  ashes  were  afterwards  transported  from 
Asia  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  pedestal  of  this 
pillar. 

It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  composed  of  thirty - 
four  pieces  of  Grecian  marble,  joined  with  bronze 
hooks.  The  great  pedestal  consists  of  eight  pieces ; 
the  shaft  is  of  twenty- th ree ;  the  chapiter  and 
pedestal  of  the  statue  are  each  of  one.  The  total 
height  of  this  pillar,  including  the  statue,  is  142 
feet.  The  lower  diameter  is  12  feet,  and  the  upper 
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diAmeter  it  10  i«et  8  incfatfs,    Thia  pillar  il  «me 

foot  and  a  half  higher  thdn  that  of  M.  Aufelitis; 
and  B8  high  as  Mount  Quirinal.  The  ascent  to 
the  summit  is  by  an  interior  winding  staircase, 
hewn  out  of  the  marble  itself;  which  has  giveu  it 
the  name  of  Cociidt*  It  consists  of  185  steps> 
2  feet  4  inches  long,  and  is  lighted  by  forty* 
three  small  openings;  at  the  top  is  a  balustrade, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Rome. 
A  statue  of  Trajan,  of  gilt  bronze,  formerly 
stood  on  the  summit  of  this  pillar;  butSixtus  V. 
placed  one  of  St.  Peter  there  instead ;  it  is  like- 
wise of  gilt  bronze,  made  from  a  model  by  Tho- 
mas della  Porta. 

The  great  pedestal  of  this  pillar  is  reckoned  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  it  is  covered  with  trophies, 
eagles,  and  garlands  of  oak  leaves,  all  admirably 
sculptured.  This  magnificent  column  is  less  re- 
markable for  its  great  height,  than  for  the  basso-*- 
relievos  that  adorn  it ;  they  represent  the  first  and 
second  expedition  of  Trajan,  and  his  victory  over 
Deccbale,  king  of  the  Dacians,  in  the  year  A.  D. 
101  •  There  are  about  2,500  figures  of  meti,  be- 
sides a  number  of  horses,  elephants,  arms,  engines 
of  war,  military  ensigns,  trophies,  and  other  things^ 
which  form  such  a  vast  variety  of  objects,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  astonishment. 
The  invention  and  design  of  these  basso-relievos 
are  all  by  one  artist;  but  the  great  number  of 
figures  must  necessarily  have  employed  several ; 
they  are  all  capitally  executed,  and  almost  every 
figure  is  two  feet  high.     The  events  and  plans 
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of  the  figures  are  distinguished  by  a  spiral  cordoni 
which  entwines  the  whole  pillar,  making  twenty- 
three  windings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  These 
basso-relievos  have  always  been  considered  the 
master-pieces  of  sculpture,  and  have  served  as  mo« 
dels  for  the  most  eminent  artists ;  Raphael,  Julio 
Romano,  Polydore  da  Caravaggio,  and  others^ 
having  derived  great  profit  from  them. 

The  celebrated  ApoUodorus  was  the  architect  of 
the  Trajan  Forum^  in  which  this  superb  pillar  wa« 
placed^  and  which  corresponded  with  its  magnifi* 
cence.  It  was  encompassed  by  several  splendd 
edifices,  all  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  barbarism  of  man ;  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  this  extraordinary  pillar,  from 
which  the  modern  square  has  been  named.  In 
this  square  are  two  churches,  one  is  called  Mary's, 
built  after  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  in  l683,  the 
other  is  the 

CHIE9A  DI  S.  MAHIA  DI  LORETTO, 
{Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Loretto.) 
This  church  is  of  an  octagon  form,  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  double  cupola  similar  to 
that  of  the  Vatican,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
da  Saugallo,  It  contains  nothing  remarkable  ex* 
cept  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Susanna,  on  the  altar  of 
the  second  chapel;  a  much  adtnired  work,  by 
Francis  Quesnoy,  called  the  Fleming.  The  great 
altar  is  adorned  with  two  pictures,  by  Arpino,  and 
several  statues.  Taking  the  street  to  the  right  of 
tbQ  side  door  of  this  church*  we  reach  the 

q2 
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Piazza  SS.  Apostoti  (Square  of  the  holy  Apostles), 
where  amoDg  several  fine  edifices  is  the 

PALAZZO  COLONNA. 

'Phis  palace  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Qui- 
rinal,  and  its  gardens  extend  to  the  summit.  It 
was  begun  by  Martin  V.  of  the  noble  family  of 
Colonna,  and  finished  and  adorned  at  different 
times  by  the  princes  and  cardinals  of  that  house. 
Although  this  grand  edifice  has  no  exterior  decora- 
tion, it  is  one  of  the  principal  palaces  in  Rome, 
not  only  from  its  vast  extent,  but  for  its  capital 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  ^ve  rooms,  decorated 
with  frescos,  by  different  masters.  One  room  was 
painted  by  Gaspard  Poussin,  who  also  painted 
three  pictures  in  the  rogm  adjoining  the  alcove. 
The  sea  pieces  in  the  other  rooms  are  by  Tem- 
pesta.  The  paintings  of  the  ceilings  are  all  by 
Zuccari;  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  and  land- 
scapes areby  Romanelli.  On  this  floor  also  is  an 
excellent  library. 

On  the  staircase  leading  to  the  great  apartments, 
is  a  fine  statue  of  a  slave,  apparently  of  the  same 
sculpture  as  the  slaves  of  Constantine's  arch.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  hall  door,  is  a  very  fine  head 
of  Medusa,  in  porphyry  basso-relievo.  In  this 
hall,  over  a  colossal  bust,  is  a  painting  in  Titian's 
style;  and  on  the  other  side  are  two  angels,  by 
Arpino,  and  some  other  pictures.  The  paintings 
of  the  ceiling  are  by  Gherard  Castelli. 

After  passing  through  several  rooms  richly  hung 
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with  tapestry,  the  visiter  enters  the  picture  room 
adjoining  the  gallery,  in  which  are  two  pictures 
over  each  other,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first  style ;  an 
JEccc  Bomoy  by  Albano;  two  pictures  by  Guercino» 
one  of  Moses  and  the  other  of  St,  Paul ;  £uropa» 
by  Albano ;  two  small  ovals,  by  Guido ;  a  carica- 
ture, by  Annibal  Caracci ;  a  portrait,  by  Tinto- 
retto; two  by  Titian;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Raphael,  in  his  best  manner ;  Venus  and  Adonis, 
by  Titian;  the  Guardian  Angel,  by  Guercino; 
and  two  exquisite  portraits  of  Calvin  and  Luther« 
by  Titian.  The  picture  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  is  by  Benedict  Luti ;  and  the  six  around  « 
it  are  by  Pompey  Battoni, 

Next  comes  the  gallery,   which  is  very  mag- 
nificent :  it  is  225  feet  long  and  37  wide.     The 
vestibule  is  decorated  with  two  landscapes  con- 
taining some  fine  figures,  by  Albano.     On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  which  is  an 
arch  sustained  by  two  columns  of  antique  yellow 
marble,  is  an  Assumption,  by  Rubens;  some  por- 
traits, all  in  one  picture,  by  Giorgione;  a  St.  Fran- 
cis, by  Guido;  another,  by  Muziano;  two  pictures,, 
one  by  Guido,  and  the  other  by  Guercino;  two  por- 
traits, in  one  picture,  by  Tintoretto ;  two  pictures, 
by  Salvator  Rosa ;  and  a  caricatute,  by  Rubens. 
After  mounting  a  few  steps  and  passing  through 
another  arch,  with  columns  similar  to  the  former, 
may  be  seen  a  copy  of  the  Ecce  HomOf  by  Albano ; 
a  Sibyl,  by  Guercino ;  a  capital  portrait  of  Paul 
Veronese,   probably  by  Titian;    a  portrait,   by 
Vandyke;  AtttUus  Regulus,  by  Salvator  Rosaj  a 
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Magdalen,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;    and  some  por- 
traits in  one  picture,  by  Pordenone. 

A  bridge  from  this  gallery  leads  into  a  delight- 
ful garden,  in  which  are  two  large  extraordmary 
fragments  of  a  white  marble  frontispiece,  finely 
worked,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  or  of  Health ;  there  are  also  some 
ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  house  of  the  Cornelia  family. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  is  a  picture  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Bassano ;  the  Triumph  of 
David,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  by 
Gucrcino;  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Domenicbino;  the 
Prodigal  Son,  by  Guercino ;  the  Herod md,  by 
Guido;  a  St.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco.  The  Anady- 
omene  Venus,  on  the  right,  is  the  most  remark- 
able statue  around  the  gallery. 

After  passing  through  the  servants'  hall,  on 
which  floor  there  arc  several  apartments,  the  visi- 
ter enters  the  first  picture  room ;  the  most  distin- 
guished paintings  are  three  landscapes,  in  water 
colours,  by  Poussin ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Muziano ; 
a  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Francis,  by  Guercino.  By 
the  side  of  this  room  is  a  small  chapel,  with  a 
transparency  of  alabaster,  painted  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  who  has  represented  on  it  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin. 

After  going  through  various  other  rooms,  hung 
with  gobelin  tapestry,  worked  from  the  designs  of 
Le  Brun's  battles,  and  the  ceilings  painted  by  Zuc- 
cari,  a  room  may  be  seen,  where,  amongst  other 
pictures,  are  two  capital  storms^  by  Bakhuysen,  a^ 
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Flelning ;  and  several  small  landscapes,  by  Luca- 
telli. 

In  the  alcove  room,  is  a  small  spfiral  Corinthian 
column  of  antique  red  marble,  ornamented  with 
figures  representing  a  triumph,  and  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Pallas.  The  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings* in  this  room  are  some  landscapes,  by  Oriz- 
zonte ;  two  by  Lucatelli ;  four  in  water  colours, 
by  Poussin ;  a  portrait,  in  crayons,  of  Pdpe  Cor- 
sini,  by  the  celebrated  Rosalba;  a  caricature,  by 
Annibal  Caracci;  a'  Moses,  by  Albano;  and  a 
Manger,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo. 

On  the  second  floor,  in  the  Brst  room,  are  four 
landscapes,  by  Poussin  ;  a  St.  Francis,  by  Spagno- 
letto ;'  St.  Peter,  by  Guido;  the  death  of  Abel,  by 
Andrew  Sacchi ;  some  portraits  in  one  picture,  by 
Tintoretto ;  and  a  caricature,  by  Michael  Angelo 
da  Caravaggio. 

The  next  room  contains  some  landscapes,  by 
Lucatelli ;  four  of  which  are  in  water  colours,  in 
Poossin's  style ;  four  others  in  oil,  in  imitation  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  four  by  himself;  two  by  John 
Miele ;  some  by  Vanvitelli ;  three,  by  Stendardo ; 
and  two  views,  by  Pannini. 

In  the  next  cabinet  are  several  landscapes,  by 
Orizzonte ;  and  a  half  figure  of  a  woman  repre- 
senting Painting,  by  Guercino.  In  an  adjoining 
cabinet  are  three  landscapes,  by  Gaspard  Poussin ; 
several  by  Orizzonte,  Lucatelli,  and  Vanvitelli; 
and  some  of  jhe  Flemish  school,  which  are  much 
psteemcd ;  there  are  likewise  two  grotesque  Fie- 
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niish  {ueces,  and  two  very  fine  but  small  hutorical 
pictures  over  the  door. 

In  the  next  bed^room  is  a  sketch  of  Titian's 
picture  of  St.  Peter,  the  martyr,  which  is  at  Venice  j 
the  celebrated  half  figure  of  Mary  Magdalen,  by 
Guklo  Keni ;  a  fine  landscape  of  Caracci's  school ; 
two  small  pictures*  by  Salvator  Rosa ;  one  a.  land- 
scape, the  other  a  half  figure ;  two  fine  landscapes^ 
by  Orizzonte,  in  Poiis^iiu's  style  i  two  battles,  by 
Borgognone;  two  small  pictures,  by  Berghem;  a 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrew  del  Sarto ;  two  images  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Sassoferrato ;  and  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Fompey  Batt^ni.     Near  this  palace  is  the 

CHIESA  DE»  SANTr  APQSTOLI, 
(Church  of  the  Hoty  Apostles,) 

This  IS  one  of  the  churches  constructed  by  Con* 
stantine  the  Great.  It  was  repaired  at  the  begin-^ 
«ipg  of  the  last  century,  by  Francis  Fontana,  On 
the  vcall,  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  ponico  of  the  ancieni 
churchy  is  an  antique  basso-relievo  of  an  eagte 
holding  in  its  talons  an  oaken  crown  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  John 
Volpato,  the  famous  engraver,  executed  and 
erected  by  his  friend  and  countryman  the  cele- 
brated Canova,  It  consists  of  a  laige  basso-re« 
lievQ»  on  which  is  represented  Friendship,  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  of  a  woman  weeping  before 
the  bust  of  the  deceased  Volpato,  This  church 
bas  three  navest  divided  by  a  fovv  of  Corinthian 
piUarSi  suppQrtin|p  the  ceiling,  on  the  middle  of 
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which  is  painted  the  Triumph  of  the  Ord^r  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Baciccio.  The  chapels  are  adorned 
with  marbles  and  fine  paintings ;  the  picture  in  the 
first  chapel  to  the  right,  is  by  Nicholas  Lapi^cola  ; 
and  that  in  the  liext,  by  Conrad  Giaquinto.  St. 
Anthony's  chapel  contains  eight  fine  marble  co- 
lumns, and  an  excellent  picture,  by  Benedict 
Luti.  The  great  altar-piece  represents  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Saints  Philip  and  James,  by  Domenico 
Muratpri. 

Near  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  the  monument 
of  Clement  XIV.,  a  celebrated  work  of  Canova^ 
besides  the  statue  of  that  Pope,  there  are  two  uncom- 
monly fine  figures  of  Temperance  and  Clemency. 

Beyond  the  sacristy  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis, 
painted  by  Joseph  Chiari.  On  the  altar  of  the 
following  chapel,  which  contains  two  fine  columns 
of  antique  green  marble,  is  a  picture  of  St.  Joseph 
da  Cupertino,  by  Joseph  Cades.  The  Descent  of 
the  Cross,  on  the  altar  of  the  last  chapel,  is  a 
famous  work  of  Francis  Manno,  of  Palermo.  In 
this  church  also  is  the  tomb  of  Besarion,  a  literary 
character  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  Odescalehi  Palace^ 
and  under  thei  portico  are  the  statues  of  Claudius 
and  Maxiroin. 

On  the  left  of  the  Strada  del  Corso^  and  near 
the  end  of  this  street,  is  the  square  and  the 

CHIE8A  DI  S.  MARCO, 

(Church  of  St  Mark.) 

It  containft  three  naveS|  divided  by  twenty  marble 
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columns,  and  several  chapsis,  adorned  with  mar** 
bles  and  pictures;  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
altar-piece  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right,  by 
Palma ;  the  rest  are  by  Tintoretto,  both  excellent 
Venetian  painters.  Near  this  church  is  a  colossal 
bust  of  a  woman,  vulgarly  called  Madame  Lu^ 

In  the  small  square  of  Macel  dc*  Corvi^  at  tbo 
iopt  of  Mwte  Marforio^  are  the  remains  of  the 

SEPOLCRO  DI  C.POBUCIO  BIBOLO, 
{Timb  ofC.  Publieiua  Bibulus.) 
The  spot,  on  which  this  ancient  monument  is 
placed,  was,  according  to  the  inscription,  given 
to  Caius  Publicius  Bibulus,  by  the  Senate,  in  the 
;^ear  of  Rome  545,  on  account  of  his  merit.  This 
tomb,  and  those  of  the  Scipios,  of  Metella,  and 
the  Servilia  family,  being  in  good  preservation, 
and  having  their  inscriptions,  may  be  considered 
the  most  ancient,  and  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  That  of  which  we  speak 
is  composed  of  travertine  marble,  and  adorned 
with  four  pilasters  supporting  a  fine  entablature ; 
they  are  very  singular,  diminishing  from  the 
miudle  to  the  summit,  like  columns. 

In  the  first  street  to  the  left  is  the  place  called 
Pantanif  because  it  was  formerly  very  low  and 
marshy.  Cardinal  BoneUi,  surnamed  Alexandrine, 
nephew  of  St.  Pius  V.,  caused  it  to  be  improved 
and  raised,  and  formed  the  street  leading  from 
Trajan's  pillar,  to  the  Tempi© of  Peace;  for  which 
T^tmn  it  is  called  4leiiamirim% 
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ContintilDg  ftlong  the  Strada  Akiimirim^  to 
the  left  is  seen  the 

TEMPIO  DI  PALLADE, 
(Temple  of  Pallas.} 
Domitian  erected  this  temple  near  his  Forum^ 
which  was  therefore  called  Palladium,  This  fine 
monument  is  half  buried,  and  almost  ruined.  The 
two  remaining  pillars  are  Corinthian  and  fluted  $ 
they  are  9  feet  10  inches  in  elreumference,  and 
support  an  entablature  wbich  Ss  richly  orna- 
mented and  exquisitely  worked.  The  small  figtireg 
sculptured  in  basso-reltevo  on  the  frieze,  tepre* 
senting  the  arts  of  Pallas,  are  likewise  uncommonly 
fine.  Over  the  entablature  is  an  attic  order,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Pallas  standing, 
in  basso-relievo. 

In  the  street,  to  the  right  of  this  temple,  may 
be  seen  the 

ABCO  DK'  PANTANl,  E  OU  AVANZI  DEL  FORO 

DI  NERVA, 
{ArehofPantant,  and  Remaim  of  Nervifi  Forum.) 

Domitian  not  having  completed  his  Forum^  it  was 
finished  and  joined  to  that  of  Nerva,  who  gave  it 
his  name.  It  Was  also  called  Trahsitorium,  from 
the  arches  which  gave  entrance  to  the  Forums  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan.  One  of  these  arches  is  now- 
called  the  Arch  de'  Pantani,  from  the  marshy 
ground,  as  before  mentioned.  The  exterior  wall 
of  this  Forutny  which  remains,  is  not  more  remark- 
able for  its  height,  than  for  the  large  pieces  of 
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Albanian  stone*  called  peperino,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  which  are  joined  without  lime. 
By  the  side  of  the  Arch  de'  Pantani  are  the  remains 
of  the 

TEMPIO  DI  NERVA, 
(  Temple  ofNerva.) 
This  temple,  erected  by  Trajan  in  honour  of 
Nerva,  was  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome  for  its  immense  size,  its  excellent  architec- 
ture, and  rich  ornaments.  Nothing  however  re* 
mains  but  a  side  part  of  the  piazza,  consisting  of  a 
great  wall,  composed  of  thick  stones,  three  superb 
columns  and  a  pilaster,  which  support  the  archi- 
trave :  these  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order :  their  circumference 
is  17  feet  8  inches,  and  their  height  55.  The 
architrave,  and  top  of  the  portico,  are  beautifully 
ornamented. 

Near  this,  is  a  tower  made  of  brick,  called 
Torre  de'  ConH^  which  some  have  supposed  to  be 
antique  :  but  it  was  built  in  1203  by  Innocent  III. 
of  that  house;  as  well  as  that  in  the  court  of 
St.  Catherine's  convent,  near  Monte  CavaUoy  by 
the  side  of  the  Trajan  pillar. 

A  little  farther  on,  is  the  small  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  corruptly  called  in  Fortugallo^  instead  of 
Busta  Gallica^  the  ancient  name;  because  the 
bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt  there  after  the 
carnage  made  in  their  army  by  Furius  Camillas. 
On  this  side  must  have  been  the  vicus  sceleratus 
(wicked  way),  where  the  cruel  Tullia,  wife  of 
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Tarquhiius  Superbus,  drove  her  chariot  over  her 
father's  body. 

Having  mentioned  every  thing  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  quarter  in  the  Second  Day,  we  will  return 
towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo^  where  begins  the 

STRADA  DI  RIPETTA, 

This  long  and  spacious  street,  which  reaches  to 
the  Piazza  S,  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (Square  of  St. 
Louis  of  France,)  is  called  Ripetta^  from  the  little 
harbour  of  that  name  to  which  it  leads. 

On  entering  the  sixth  street  to  the  left,  called 
De'  Ponte/ici,  from  some  pictures  of  popes  which 
were  placed  over  a  window,  is  seen  the  Vivaldi 
Palace,  (formerly  Corea),  In  the  court  are  re- 
mains of  the 

MAUSOLEO  D'  AUGUSTO, 
{Mausoleum  of  Augustus,) 

Octavius  Augustus,  in  his  sixth  consulship,  erected 
this  sumptuous  monument  in  the  field  of  Mars,  as 
a  burying-place  for  himself  and  family.  Its 
magnificence  obtained  it  the  name  of  Mausoleum^ 
being  almost  equal  to  that  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  husband. 

This  superb  tomb  was  composed  of  three  orders 
of  architecture  one  over  the  other,  which  gave  it 
the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Over  the  last  order  was 
an  arch  formed  like  a  cupola,  which,  having  fallen 
into  ruins,  has  been  converted  into  a  terrace,  and  is 
now  used  as  an  arena  for  bull  fights  and  other  spec* 
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tacles;  seats  and  steps  haT«  thereforo  been  placed 
around,  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  ancient  ana* 
pbttheiitres.  In  the  middle  of  this  edifice  was  a 
ball  whicb  has  been  compared  tu  the  interior  of 
Agrippa's  Pantheon.  The  walla  of  this  immense 
building,  which  still  remain,  are  so  prodigiously 
thick,  that  they  contained  twelve  sepulchral 
chambers  in  each  order.  It  is  known  from  some 
lines  of  Virgil,  that  Marcellus,  Augustus's  nephew, 
was  first  buried  here.  Behind  this  mausoleum 
was  a  grove  of  cypress  and  poplars.  In  1777> 
some  pieces  of  travertine  which  formed  a  pave- 
ment were  found,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
house  near  St.  Carlo's  church,  in  the  Strada  del 
Corso  ;  on  these  stones  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Germanicus,  with  the  motto  hie 
crematus  est.  This  discovery  shews,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Busttm^  or  Ustrium  of  the  Cesars, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  emperors  and  their  fami- 
lies were  burnt,  was  situated  here;  it  had  been 
constructed  by  Augustus  near  his  mausoleum. 

A  part  of  this  ancient  building  is  now  occupied 
by  the  English  church. 

Returning  to  the  Strada  di  Ripetta^  is  seen,  on 
the  left,  the 

CHIESA  E  L'  OSPEDALE  DI  S.  EOCCO, 
(Church  and  Hospital  af  J^t.  Rock.) 

It  was  built  in  l65T,  from  the  designs  of  John 
Anthony  di  Rossi.  On  the  altar  of  the  second 
chapel  is  a  fine  picture  by  Baciccio,  representing 
St.  Rock  and  St.  Anthony.    The  great  altar-piece 
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iuaj3iai|i  SI  )i  ijv^iv  :)«aaS  aqi  japua  pa;>v[d  ai{ 
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xoua^ni  aqi  uaaM^aq  ^d|dma)  aq)  punoiy  'SMop 
«*iiiM  aq)  uaaAi^aq  poo)s  'Xui| ^  Xq  pdaoimam  puv 
<suaq)y  jo  saudSoiQ  Iq  pajnaaxa  'azuojq  jo  $api)vti 
•*«3  snoiiraj  aq)  )Bq)  pasoddns  si  )j  -s^sai  t{anr 
)«a4S  aq)  q3iqM  uo  sanTViq^iua  u«  ospi  si  aaaq) 
i  dfi  pasofa  mqu  aJB  Xaq)  ^sfadeqo  aq^  jo  8A0||ai[ 
xis  aq)  paiqSif  ^fjaoijof  l«qi  '?AvopaiM  uaaunoi 
T|){M  ^3p)«  jo  )jos  «  61  japao  stq)  jaAQ  *Xji(qdjod 
JO  SI  azauj  aq>  i  aoi^ipa  aq)  piinoj  ||«  sanj  iieqi 
afqjvoi  d)iqA\  jo  aj(n)V|q«)aa  ws  uivtsns  sja^svfid 
irav  90tan{o^  asaq)  :  a^qjisoi  a)iqA  10  ai«  qaiqiui 
«|«)id«a  pov  aseq  aqi  )noq)iAv  <q8iq  ^Q^  puv 
^ia(|aiiivtp  HI  saqaui  oi  l^aj  9  aav  Xaqi  t  aiqjviir 
AoifaiCanbpinijo  ajvanoj  puv  'Moi[a^  q)iM  paxior 
^iqjvfH  la^iA  /o  ajv  )q3ia  tpa)n||  iC|aiisitibxa 
^raconfoa  av|q)uuoQ  pa)V|osi  om  puv  ^a)sii|id 
04q  ipiM  paiuoaap  si  ipva  :  fpiA  aq^  jo  9110  paM,o[ 
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'q.ojis  icdjd  dqi  puv  '[[cm  aqi  ui  paA\o)[oi{  apjp 
•ifudf;  V  JO  pduiaoj  si  a«)[v  ^tsajS  aq)  jo  Jioqo  aq j^ 
*sdd)s  ogi  JO  9S«3jrei6  jouaii^a  u«  Xq  pdoiJOj  si  )i  o) 
)uaos«  aqi  pun  ')d3j  S5  si  ainydds  s|q)  jo  Jd)dm 
•vip  o^^   fSuiipo  dqi  JO  oippioi  9\\i  ui  Sniuddo 
ji«|n3Ji3  auo  uiojj  X^uo  )qS([  ^dAiaodJ  aidiuo)  9^J^ 
'diqou  pu«  apsafitai  ajoui  i|i)s  douBJiua  aq)  pdjapuai 
qoiqAk  ^ODiiiod  aq)  \vsi\i  joa\o\  A\J9uao}  %tra  inacu 
-dAisd  aqi  ivqi  ^Maqs  sattnid  aqi  jo  sascq  aqi  I  i99j 
!05  SI  *d[daid)  aq)  spunojjns  qoiqM  \\vx\  aq)  jo 
ssausjoiqi  aq}  S  jaiamcip  aq)  sv  aui^s  aq)  si  iiuiuins 
aq)  o)  uiauiaAvd  aqi  uiojj  )q8idq  aqi  pue  *)oaj  ^fi 
81  jdi'iuiYiip  aqx    •uoaqiui^j  sb  HOm  sb '*opi/o;o^  jo 
atuBU  aqi  )i  uoaio  svi\  uuoj  JBfnDjp  s)i  iDpsaj'teui 
pUB  aui^   ssdf   )ou  SI  a{du]d)  aqi  jo  joua^u;  aqj^ 
*s{T?puB^  aqi  JO  ^ui^  ^auasuoQ  Xq  Xbmb  pauJlBO 
*duo  luapuB  uv  joj  paimp^qns  sbm  puB  'azuojq 
JO  sa)B|d  qiiAk  pdjaAOO  si  *azuojq  pain  9  jo  sja)SB|id 
uo  suado  qdiqM  'joop  siq^[^     *a|qjBUi  a)iqM  jo  ajv 
aABJ)tq3JB  puB  s)sod-joop  aq)  puB  <a{qjBUi  uBaijjy 
JO  81  pioqsajq)  aqi  i  a|daid)  aqi  jo  joop  )BdjS  aq; 
o)  aouBJiua  puBjS  v  suijoj  oapjod  siqj^     'BdciuSy 
puB  snisnSny  jo  saniBis  aq)  pajBid  aaaM  }ja|  puB 
jqSij  aqi  o)  saqoiu  aSjB(  aqi  uj     'o^  *SBjqB|apuBD 
'sdn3   'pain)d|n38  X[aui|  ajB  qoiqAii  uo    *d]qjBiu 
qiiM  pajaAOD  ajB   'sjaisBfid  aqi  uaaMiaq  'uoiiJod 
aqj  JO  si|BM  aqjL     'spunod  085*0?t  ^^  azuojq 
siqi  JO  iqSiaA\   |bioi  aqi  t  spunod  tZ6'6  pdq^^ia^ 
*iC[uo  sijBu  aqx    *o[aSuy  *)§  ^oj  )b  sunSaqi  Joj 
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^)  |p  fiaiiOQi]Mi<^9  a^  loj  Awwl  *7iiA  «»va  Jo 

'suofiaodcud  )Sdu^  9\\i  jo  aaatd 
^^pffaij  ^v  aan)«t^i})Qd  uv  umjsns  pae  'd)tava9  paj 
|0  w;»  *woj;  HI  &iB|iid  :n|gi3  aqx  *aiqa«oi  ajiq^ 
^  «l  qoHq^ft  imidv^  piro  asBq  aqi  ^noqiiA  ^qSiq 
fit  puv  'aDuaia|uia%ip  qi  |aaj  91  'JiapiQ  uviqiuu 
•^^  *qj  JG'  w»  ^aqx  •«lw*'JiS  [Bjuaija  jQ  aoaid  aao 
JO  tRQ^pvitt  qova  Siiqitd  luaagtu^w  uaa^xit  q)iM 
fiaivaoaap  si  pais  ^apiAv  gg^  pcre  Suo|  laaf  inn 
cofiiod  cfiadns  srqx  h>mi  ^(uo  Soiaq  ajaq)  'tiaas 
-4ad  19  ttW))  Di^Ksafem  ajoui  qanoi  7i  apvin  qatqa 
^d9lt  9A9  Aq  papttaasv  X^jaouo^  s8Ak  ooiutod  aqj^   * 

loajjad  ajoui  a|oqA\  aqi  jo  aouBJvadde  aqi  japuaj 
Q)  japjo  ui  'odiiiud  aq;  aof  )3a)iqaj«  ^uaiaj^ip  v 
pa^o|daia  aAisq  )qSiui  'd|daia)  aq)  jo  uoponj^snoa 
aqi  ja^e  'jiasuitq  vddijSy  *p\[  joj  1  suosjad  ^ndJdj 
"ifP  ^^  )l!"9  ^^^  ^^^H  ^^  )l  Sauaqaq  ioj  uostraj 
ou  SI  siq)  inq  *diduia)  aq)  jo  ^Jisd  aaqio  aqi  jo  %'b\{1 
nvq)  4onaq  Suiaq  Q34).fod  aqi  jo  )«qii  t  ainpajiqajv 
•q)  jQ  ajuajs^ip  aqi  uodci  uoiuido  jiiaqi  punoj  pav 
<|iiwoa  iaq)o  atuo»  ^q  ^{snoiAaad  paiDiu)suoD  uaaq 
pQq  9[daiai  aq)  ra^\  put?  ^oatijod  aqi  apcia  iCiaiam 
9q  leq)  aioddfis  V9qK>  i  ^daia) «  )[  %m\\9D  ui  aaaS? 
«jl«iu  A  9uaioiiB  ^)  ]|«  )Rq  <sq)i?q  s.vdduSy  o}  apq 
^)sa4  c  i{w>  SUM  )$  avqiauiSvnif  aiuos  i  aagipa  »iqi 
9liQqBS0Otuido  inoUBA  jo  uaaq  aAvq  s)3d!|iq:Ki«  puv 
«au«fib{)oy-i-*8apiaiAfp  aqi  ^v  jo  aSi^iqiiiastsv  uv 
8tt)Xj|q8fs  ^piCMi  3|aoj£)  «  ^uq^pacj  jo  uoi)vuifao« 


ui  'jaA^is  Qi  'dzuoiq  ui  *spo9  9j\\  \\is  jo  samt^s  dq) 
pdui9)Qoo  puv  t«j)tidodi3  pu^  iTuoiuy  ^J«iv  ^^^^^ 
snjsnSnv  ^q  paumiqo  ^JOpiA  aqi  jo  Xjooidoi  ai 
^jaSudAV  Jdjidnf  puv  *8J«pj[  o)  cdduSy  Xq  paiBO 
•ipap  svM  )]  'vii«o«JT?Q  pu«  'snjdA^s  sniaiudag; 
/q  pajraddj  stSAV  ]i  Icja  ucnsuq^  dqi  djojaq 
sjBd/^  OOAas-XaudMi  ^noqc  Mtqsinsuo3  pjiqi  siq 
UI  'snisnSuy  sniAV^ao  Jo  mci-ui-uos  ^isddtjS y  *p^ 
Xq  }|inq  svm  )[  *sXbs  ooiuod  aq)  jo  )uojj  aq)  uo 
uouduosui  aqx  'Pl-ioM  aqi  nv  jo  uoiivjiiupv  aqi  ii 
paainiqo  dABq  'saoqjodojd  s)ijoAu«in9dJ  punssaa 
-pvxdaq)  *UM0J  8)1  jo  aauisSaia  aq)  'aogipaaqijo 
X^ipifos  aqi  i  ajnpdiiqojB  ucuio){  jo  adaid-jajsviu 
aq}  SI  *a3ua)$ixa  ui  mou  X)inbpuB  jo  jaaurnuout 
pd)V]qa|d3    )soai    aq)    'aidiua)  ^uaayiuScoi  siqx 

fo  fUvp^  •^«y  fo  y^uniiQ  mou  *nddtdSyfo  uoy ypw^) 
'VQNOXOH  VI  VvLiaa 

axMaK3MfMK0D  saHTXHvw  av  vmvw  s 
la  vsaiHD  1000  ki  'vddiHOv  .a  KoaxNvd 

snoait?j  aqi  si  awnbs  siqi  aj  •s^BAjaaii;^  jwau 
'sid«ja<^  puB  sisj  jo  aid  Old)  aq)  ajojaq  p.)3«|d  uaaq 
p«q  ji  '.BAjauli^  JO  qDJnqo  aq)  o%  paxauire  )ttaA 
-000  aq^  JO  uouiipunoj  aqi  Suii^f  ui  punoj  wbia  ix 
2  saiqd^i^ojaiq  qiiM  pajaAOO  *d)iu«j3  uvi^d/CSg  p 
fif'ajsiiaqo  ajini  siqx  '}\  papaja  p«q  -^  piBj 
aiaqM  ^ofnovj\[  'g  tnzm^  aqi  ui  •snnuuSj  'ag  p 
qojnqD  aqi  juau  paiKinis  ajojaq  *3|siiaqo  aqi  %\  uo 
paovfd  "IX  ;uauiai3  puB  *iqSunq  snuouo||  -^q 
*'IIIX  ^JoSajit)  japun  paiDiw^suoo  spjBMjaijB  sba% 


*ajdq  paidA 
-039ip  9J9A\  ^dzaoiq  ui  |[e  'fO^qM  jo  aoaid  «  pim 
Uooj  s^9S.KH|  V  'edduSy  *p^  40  pBdq  azuojq  b  »b 
IpAv  SB  ^ounu^ffrj  uqof  'jg  ib  ladnqo  iuisj03  aqi 
UI  Mou  *ujn  iCiXqdjod  qaaclns  aq}  puB  'uoaqjUBd 
aqi  jO  oauJod  9i\}  jb^u  punoj  udq)  dJdAv  'iueiu 
-jax  JO  uiB^unoj  aqi  3b  mou  'sajjBSBg  p  suoji  oa\j 
oqX  'AI  ^u^^ng  jo  aoiji  aqj  njj  os  pauiBiuoj  puB 
*sdDi|ip9  uiapuB  snouBA  JO  sumj  aq)  japun.paunq 
SBAv  ajBfibs  8iq}   'auio^  jo  8U0i)B)SBAap  aq)  Jd)jy 

vawoxoH  VTmaa  vzzvid 

aqi  o)  spBai 
'qojnqo  siq)  a^isoddo  ^soiuiB  *)aaJi8  ||Bais  aq j, 

'BZUBJddg  pUB    *aJOD 

-uong  )si)dBg  uqof  'iddB[^  'ouBizauayv  oijbq  Xq 
9JB  s|adBq;>  aq)  tii  sajnioid  aqx  *isaJoduiB3  aaia^ 
Aq  papajd  ^p)B|  uaaq  SBq  )U0JJ  aqi  puB  'B.ua3{OA 
Bp  spuBJj  iq  *o69l  UI  qinqaj  spjBMjaijB  sbai 
%l  *0|duiai  B  JO  suiisuiaj  duios  uo  *OQf  JBaiC  aq; 
UI  snisB^SBU V  *)§  Aq  Jijiiq  j&ig  sbm  qdjnqo  siqx 

*IR)idsoq  SuiuiofpB  aq)  ui  pa^BO 
•npa  puB  pdAiaoaj  aJB  suBqdjo  jood  asuBoaq  'tii9u 
"VjfuQ  yS^Q  pd)|B3  X|uoaiui03  81  ){  *ajdq  pauiJoj 
-jdd  iCJiiiapaB  saoiBS  aqj  uiojj  *outn6y  ui  uopBU 
-luiouap  aq)  na3[B)  sBq  )i  *iCBS  suBUBnbpuB  jBjaAag; 

9y$  /q  p9^o   *ojiinby  ni  ndnjt([  '^g  /^  H^^HO^ 

Inawvdtto  noaa 
.  vxxaa  oHinbv  m  viavw  s  la  vsaiHD 
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|«re  paa^lis  oj  ssdursnq  Jidqi  si  if  9sn«3dq  *5jDf§ 
dqi  JO  8Ja)STUi[\[  pa)|«3  ^japjo  snoiSipj  «  o)  Suopq 
*9snoq  pdxduuts  oqj  pii«  qainqo  stqx  •wwpjof 
o^nq  Xq  St  *auo  )nq  fddvqo  jsrrf  ^qi  ut  ^aanptd  aqi 
|>u«  :  op^ijvg  Xq  SI  «jim«s  ^Tjq^  jo  |9d«q3  oqi  ui 
•tjj«^  ip  8V|oq3i^  '^S  aqx  'p^w^  Jai^J  Xq  9J« 
«OA^|3j-osstsq  dpis  0M3  9q)  pu«  Sipiuwqt)  oiuojtty 
Xq  SI  ♦iia|up§Bj\[  Xj«j\[  "t^j  SupiidSdjdaLt  ^do^id-JHnfC 
9«djiS  eqj^  'Sjiffoqas  s^iq  jo  cut  Xq  sapis  aq^  no 
dsoqi  pu«  ^«aao3  avpssqdg  Xq  %»«  8ui|(a3  aqi  jo 
sSunured  aqi  ?  izut^iso^  opp^i^j  Xq  si  Uuvbs  ^Bqj 
JO  |dd«q3  Dq;  ui  STi^yj  ap  ouiraB3  'ig  jo  ajnpid 
dqx  'luojj  aqi  papaja  oqAi  *ipj«§  qdasof  p«B 
up«nf)  o\jvQ  Xq  **I|X  J«330uui  japun  paqsiu^  pu« 
•  I^s^H  Xaoq)uy  jo  suSisap  aqi  uiojj  unSaq  sbm  ){ 

'VNaivqvw  yiuvi^  s  la  Ysaiiia 

oqi  sjvaddv  *iaq?jn5j  epii|  t  SapatApy 

'sqi«q  's9HT?aq^iqdra«  *saq3Jt«  |«qdranuj  *suuiniOD 
's^aamnuoui  inangiu^in  ^som  dqi  qiiM  pdj^jro^ap 
djojajaqi  s^m  puB  'ddvid  pdj^isstr  m  savaiQ)|  )iiap 
Hic.aqt  Xq  pajapisitoD  s«m  sjfbj^  jo  ppijf  aqx 

'DouBJidsjad 
pnv  )snp  qim  paja^oD  ffr  ^Jaqix  dqi  ojui  saAps 
••maq)  Maaq)  Xaqi  'isnqoj  ptm  Xpjvq  pjtpxn  saipoq 
Jiaq)  japuai  O)  aapjo  ui  'suopiqiqxa  asaq)  jaajv 
:  pamaoji^  djaii  <*a^  ^sSuipsaaM  ^sa^vj-^sjoqpuc 
^ou«q3  aaaq  puis  'jhm  jo  s)j«  aq;  ui  pa)vi)iui  aaaAv 


VBA\  JL9X\^  9\\}  ;uA\o|  dqj  uiquM  uvipjny  ^q 
pdsopud  6BM  pue  *S33i|tpd  qjadtis  Xueoi  paurejuo:) 
JdOMOj  dq)  S  p|dy  jass^i  pue  ja)«djS  rs  o)ui  papiAip 
SBM  1]  *p;/oj(^  d;i/i)^  SB  jBj  SB  paqaBdJ  aABq  o| 
pdsoddns  9q  ^boi  )i  'dSjBf  Xidsudiuaii  asaq  3ABq  o) 
u^K  jo  pprj  siq)  iioi)udui  sjajUM  )nai3UB  aq)  sy 
*)i  passassod  ^{snoiAdjd  pBq  oqM  *8uinbj«j,  aqi 
jo  aoiS[ndx'a  aqi  jaijB  'sjBf/^  o)  pa)B3ipap  ajdoad 
u«uio}{  oq)  qaiqM  *panojS  jo  )ua)xa  )sva«  papaaq 
•ajdoioD  )i  t  suojiAua  aqt  puB  ajBnbs  siqi  o)  aouBn 
udAiS  8Bq  sjBp^  JO  P19IJ  pa^Bjqaiaa  ^uapuB  aqx 

*oizavw  odWVD  la  vzzvid 

lIBOis  aqi  0)  spBai  a3B|Bd  siq) 
oiisoddo  laajjs  oqj^  'Bugoiog  jo  bubjuoj  ojad 
•8oj^  ptiB  S)i30UBuiij({  iCq  sSiiquiBd  suibjuod  puB 
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Ian  iriliich  weie  wanting  <m  the  rif^t  side  of  the 
portico»  and  gave  them  new  capitals ;  the  arms  of 
hia  family  (Qiigi),  are  sculf^ured  on  them.  These 
two  piliaia  were  ^und  near  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi 
de'  Frances! ,  and  are  almost  proportioned  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 
Lastly,  Benedict  XIV.  polished  these  pillars^  and 
repaired  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  which  was 
falling  to  ruins. 

The  pictures  of  the  altars  are  by  Matthew  di 
Majo,  Clement  Majoli,  Peter  Paul  Gobbo,  Lo- 
renzo Ottone,  and  Labbnizzi.  Belonging  to  this 
church  is  a  society  of  painters,  sculptors^  archi- 
tects, and  other  persons  of  merit,  who  have  raised 
several  monuments  to  celebrated  men.  The  first 
bust  on  the  right  is  of  Peter  Metastasio,  the  re- 
nowned poet,  who  died  at  Vienna  in  1782,  exe- 
cuted by  Joseph  Ceracchi,  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Riminaldi.  Next  is  the  bust  of  Peter  Bracci,  a 
Roman  sculptor,  and  next  to  that,  the  bust  of 
John  Pikler,  a  famous  engraver  of  hard  stones. 
The  following  is  the  bust  of  Ridolfino  Venuti,  an- 
tiquarian, sculptured  by  Philip  Albacini.  In  the 
next  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cajetaa  Rapini,  archi- 
tect* The  busts,  which  reach  to  the  great  altar, 
are  of  different  ecclesiastics. 

On  the  altar,  next  the  great  one,  is  the  statue  of 
St  Anastasitts,  by  Francis  Moderati.  The  bust,  to 
the  right,  is  ik  Camillo  Rusconi,  sculptor.  The 
bust  of  the  celebrated  Annibal  Caracci  was  sculp- 
tured by  Paul  Naldiai,  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Manitti ;  the  bust  of  the  immortal  Raphael  Sansio 
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da  Urbino,  who  died  in  1520,  aged  thirty-s«iven, 
which  formerly  decorated  this  apartihent,  was  re- 
moved in  1820,  to  the  palace  of  the  Cunservators. 
Ur«der  this  bust  was  the  following  distich,  com- 
posed by  Cardinal  Bembo  :— • 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuU  quo  sogpite  vind 
Rerum  magna  Parent,  et  moriente  mori. 

These  lines  have  been  perfectly  translated  into 
Italian  by  Bellori : 

QuetH  i  quel  Raffael,  cut  vivo  vttito 
Ester  temeo  Natura,  e  morto  esthUa* 

The  statue  of  the  Virgin,  between  these  busts, 
was  made  by  Lorenzetto,  by  order  of  Raphael. 

In  the  following  chapel,  is  the  bust  of  Anthony 
Sacchini,  the  famous  Neapolitan  composer  of  mu- 
sic. Above  this  is  the  bust  of  Anthony  Allegri, 
commonly  called  Corregio,  the  renowned  painter; 
opposite,  is  that  of  Andrew  Palladio,  a  capital  Ve- 
netian architect ;  both  these  were  sculptured  and 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Canova.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  next  altar  is  the  bust  of  Mengs,  the  cele- 
brated Saxon  painter,  who  died  at  Rome,  in  1779. 

The  next  is  the  bust  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  a 
French  painter  of  great  merit,  which  was  erected 
by  Agincourt,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  re- 
public of  letters* 

The  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  next  chapel,  is 
by  Vincent  Rossi.  Here  are  also  several  busts ; 
one  of  Corelli,  the  best  violin  player  ever  known 
in  Italy ;  that  of  Thaddeus  Zuccari,  a*  famous 
painter;  Flaroinio  Vacca,  the  renowned  sculptor; 
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and  Pierin  del  Vaga,  who,  under  Raphael,  was  the 

restorer  of  the  ancient  grotesque  style  of  painting. 
.  Near  this  chapel  is  the  bust  of  VVinkelmann, 
the  famous  German  antiquary ;  and  that  of  -Mark 
Benefiale,  a  capital  painter  of  the  last  century* 

The  baths  of  Agrippa,  which  were  the  first 
erected  at  Rome  on  a  magnilicent  scale,  were 
situated  behind  this  temple,  but  had  no  communi- 
cation with  it. 

There  are  some  remains  of  these  baths  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  church  itself;  as  well  as  near  the 
Piazza  S.  Giovanni  delta  Pigna^  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  Caiidarium,  vulgarly  called  Arco  delta 
Ciml>ella,  on  account  of  a  large  bronze  crown  that 
was  found  near  the  place.  It  is  said  that  these 
baths  stood  exactly  on  the  Marsh  Caprea,  near 
which  Romulus  was  assassinated,  by  order  of  the 
senators,  whilst  he  reviewed  the  soldiers. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Pantheon  is  the 

PUZZA  DELLA  MINERVA, 

{Minerva's  Square,) 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  erected  in  this  square,  under 
the  directions  of  Bernini,  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics;  it  is  placed'  on  the 
back  of  a  white  marble  elephant,  made  by  Her- 
cules Ferrata.  This  obelisk  is  1 8  feet  4  inches 
high,  and  was  found,  together  with  that  in  the 
Pantheon  square,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  thb 
Convent  of  Minerva,  where  the  temple  of  Minerva 
was  formerly  situated.  Besides .  these  obelisks,  a 
very  fine  statue  of  Minerva*  one  of  Isis,  one  ,of 
s 
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Serapis,  an  Isiac  altar,  and  some  other  Egyptian' 
monuments,  were  discovered ;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  found  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Nile 
and  Tiber,  now  in  the  Pio  Clementino  museum 
at  the  Vatican. 

In  this  square  is  the  palace,  called  the  Ecclesi- 
astic Academif,  erected  under  Clement  XL,  for 
young  noblemen  who  wish  to  live  in  a  community^ 
and  apply  to  ecclesiastical  studies. 

Opposite  is  the 

.  CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  SOPRA  MINERVA, 
{Church  of  St  Mary  on  Minerva.) 

This  church  is  so  denominated  because  it  was  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  erected  lo  Minerva,  by 
Pompcy  the  Great,  in  gratitude  for  his  conquests. 
Although  the  exterior  has  no  architectural  orna- 
ments, the  interior  is  magnificent,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  number  of  chapels,  fine  pictures,  and  ex- 
cellent sculpture.  In  the  second  chapel,  to  the 
right,  is  a  fine  painting  by  Baciccio,  The  St.  Peter 
martyr,  Dominican,  on  the  altar  of  the  fourth 
chapel,  is  by  Bonaventura  Lamberti. 

Beyond  the  side  door  of  the  church  is  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Annunciation,  painted  by  Cesar  Nebbia. 
In  the  next  chapel,  is  Our  Lord's  Supper,  the  last 
work  of  Frederic  Baroccio,  and  the  tomb  of 
Clement  VIIL,  (Aldobrandini).  The  chapel  of 
the  Cross  is  adorned  with  pictures,  by  Philip 
Lippi,  Raphael  del  Garbo,  and  B.  Angelo  da  Fie-* 
sole,  Dominican,  who  painted  the  altar-piece. 

The  following  chapel  contains  some  beautiful 
marblesj  and  a  fine  altaivpiece  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
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and  several  p&ititiiigs  above,  by  Baciccio.  The 
^ctures  in  the  rosary  chapel,  are  by  Marcello 
Venttttti,  John  de  Vecchi,  and  B«  Angelo  da  Fiesole, 
who  painted  the  altar-piece. 

Behind  the  great  altar  are  the  tombs  of  Leo  X, 
juid  Clement  VII.,  executed  by  Baccio  Bandinelii, 
and  on  the  left  side  is  the  admirable  statue  of  our 
JSaviour  standing  with  the  cross,  by  the  celebrated 
Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti. 

Near  the  side  door  are  three  fine  tombs ;  that  of 
Cardinal  Alessandnno  was  sculptured  by  Jamea 
della  Porta,  and  the  one  opposite  of  Cardinal  Pi- 
nientelli,  by  Bernini;  the  third,  which  is  againti 
the  door,  of  Cardinal  Benelli,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Charles  Rainaldi*  On  the  altar  of  the 
aacristy  is  a  crucifix,  finely  painted  by  Andrew 
Sacchi.  On  returning  to  the  church,  the  visiter 
enters  the  chapel  of  St.  Dominic,  in  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Benedict  XIIL  (Orsini),  executed  from 
the  designs  of  Charles  Marchioni.  The  chapel  of 
St  Vincent  Ferrerio  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Bernard  Castelii,  the  famous  Genoese  painter. 

In  the  convent  adjoining  the  church  is  the  cele- 
brated Casanatense  or  Minerva  Library,  the  most 
complete  in  Rome  next  to  the  Vatican.  It  was 
founded  in  l655,  by  Castellani  the  physician  of 
Gregory  X  V«,  who  left  his  books  to  the  monastery 
of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  and  was  afterwards  in* 
ereased  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  public 
by  Cardinal  Casanata,  whose  statue,  sculptured  by 
Le  Gros  may  still  be  seen  here» 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  PiaMta  delta  Mi^ 
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nerva^  is  the  Charch  delle  Simmate*^  built  from 
the  designs  of  Autonio  Caoevart.  The  picture  ia 
the  first  chapel  is  by  Francis  Mancini ;  one  on  the 
side,  representing  the  crowning  our  Saviour  with 
thorns,  is  by  Dominic  Muratori :  the  other,  the 
Scourging,  is  one  of  Benefiale's  finest  works.  The 
other  paintings  in  this  church  are  by  Sebastian 
Conca,  Mark  Caprinozzi,  Francis  Trevisani, 
J.  Brandi,  and  Louis  Garzi,  who  painted  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  church. 

Turning  back,  may  be  seen,  the  Chiesa  S.  Eu^ 
Mtachio  (Church  of  St.  Eustace),  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Constantinc  the  Great.  After  various  re- 
pairs, it  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  by  Anto* 
nio  Canevari.  Under  the  great  altar,  is  a  fice 
antique  urn  of  porphyry;  in  which  is  preserved 
the  body  of  the  titular  Saint,  whose  martyrdom  is 
represented  in  the  picture  placed  in  the  choir,  by 
Francis  Fernandi.  I'he  other  paintings  are  by 
James  Zoboli,  Paul  Baldini,  Octavio  Lioni,  and 
Thomas  Conca,  who  painted  the  side  picture  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

Almost  opposite  this  church  is  the  Maccaraid 
palace,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Julio  Romano  having  been  the  architect. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Lante  palace,  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  that  name;  it  contains  some  ancient 
statues,  amongst  which  should  be  noticed  that 
placed  over  the  fountain  in  the  court,  supposed  to 
be  Ino  nursing  Bacchus. 

*  This  word  here  means^  the  prints  or  marks  mad^  by 
the  nails  on  our  Saviour. 
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At  a  short  distance  is  the  Valk  theatre,  where 
comedies  and  tragedies,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  music,  are  represented.  This  theatre  is  con- 
tiguous to  thQ  Capranicg.  'palace,  which  contains  » 
fine  collection  of  pictures^ 

Returning  to  the  square  of  St.  Eustace  is  seen 
the 

ARCHIGINNASIO  DELLA  SAPIENZA, 
(Arfihigymnasium  of  Wisdom,)^ 

This  edifice  was  begun  by  Leo  X.,  from  a  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo,  continued  by  Sixtus  V.,  and 
finished  by  Alexander  VI f.  It  is  called  della  Sa^ 
pienza,  on  account  of  the  words  engraved  on  the 
window  over  the  principal  door,  Initium  Sapientice 
Timor  Domini.  It  is  the  first  university  in  Rome, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  most  celebrated  professors, 
who  deliver  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  sciences.  The  court  is  oblong,  and  is  deco- 
rated on  three  sides  by  two  row§  of  pillars,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  which  form  two  magnificent  piazzas. 
On  the  fourth  side,  which  faces  the  principal  en- 
trance, is  the  church;  the  architecture,  which  is 
very  singular  and  extraordinary,  is  by  BoTromini. 
The  university  was  first  established  by  Eugenius 
IV.,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  possesses  a  library 
of  23,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  students, 
and  a  collection  of  minerals. 

Quitting  by  the  principal  door,  and  taking  the 
street  to  the  right,  appears  the 
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PALAZZO  MADAMA, 
{Madama  Palace.) 

This  fine  palace  was  built  by  Paul  Marucelli,  by 
order  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  before  she  became 
queen  of  France,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of 
Palazzo  Madama.  It  was  purchased  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  made  it  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Rome  and  his  ministers. 

In  this  place  were  the  baths  of  Nero,  also  called 
Alexandrine,  because  Alexander  Severus  repaii-ed 
and  enlarged  them.  The  small  and  very  ancient 
church  near  this  palace,  in  tlie  street  to  the  right, 
still  retains  the  old  name  of  St,  Salvatore  (St.  Sa- 
viour) in  T/iemiis.  That  these  balhs  were  very 
sumptuous  and  rich,  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
Statues,  busts,  and  other  marbles  found  there,  and 
which  are  now  in  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Gills'^ 
timani. 

The  Palazzo  Madama  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  Governor  of  Rome,  and  here  foreigners  must 
deposit  their  passports  during  their  residence 'in 
this  city. 
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Having  finished  the  fourth  day  at  the  Palazzo 
Madama,  we  will  commence  the  fifth  at  the 

PALAZZO  GIUSTINIANI, 
(Giustiniani  Palace,) 

The  Marquis  Vincent  Giustiniani  began  this  fine 
palace,  from  the  designs  of  John  Fontana,  but  it 
was  finished  by  Borromini.  It  contains  a  vast  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  ancient  marbles;  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  latter  were  found  in  Nero's  baths,  on 
the  ruins  of  which  this  palace  was  built. 

The  vestibule  is  adorned  with  twelve  antique 
columns  of  gram tc,  two  statues  of  Apollo,  one  of 
Domitian,  two  of  Hercules,  and  various  basso- 
relievos ;  and  on  the  staircase  are  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  of  Mark  Aurelius,  Caligula,  Domitian, 
Antinoiis  and  Mercury. 
>  On  entering  the  great  hall  on  the  first  floor,  is 
seen  a  statue  of  Marcdlus,  the  Roman  consul, 
seated ;  a  fine  figure  of  Rome  triumphant ;  a  group 
of  two  gladiators  fighting;  a  figure  of^  woman 
with  fine  drapery ;  and  a  statue  of  Pudicity.  Then 
follows  a  room  which  leads  to  the  two  wings  of  the 
apartments ;  in  that  to  the  right  is  the  picture  gal« 
^ery ;  the  other  contains  the  «tatues. 
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In  the  first  room  of  this  wiiig  is  nothing  re- 
markable but  a  picture  by  Francis  Casali. 

The  second  room  contains  a  St.  Jerome,  by 
Spagnoletto ;  a  St.  Augustine,  by  Michael  Angelo 
Caravaggio  ^  a  manger,  on  wood,  by  Sermoneta ; 
a  Virgin  and  child,  of  Raphael's  school ;  a  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Muiiano ;  an  exquisite  portrait,  by  Mu* 
rillo ;  a  female  saint,  by  Guercino ;  a  child,  by 
Parrocel ;  the  portrait  of  a  young  man,  by  Titian; 
a  manger,  by  Luke  Cambiasi ;  a  Virgin,  and  an 
Apostle,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  principal  paintings  in  the  third  room  are>  a 
llirge  picture,  by  Louis  Caracci;  the  death  of 
Abel,  by  Lanfranro;  Jesus,  by  Luke  Cambia&i; 
and  an  Herodiad,  by  Giorgione. 

In  the  fourth  room,  where  the  museum  of  $ta« 
tues  begins,  is  a  Bacchus,  crowned ;  an  Herma«* 
phrodite  $  a  group  of  three  children  sleeping,  by 
Aigardi;  a  Leda,  with  a  swan;  Venus  coming 
from  Che  bath;  and  two  little  Loveso 

Tbe  fifth  room  contains  a  very  fine  group  of  two 
figures,  representing  a  marriage ;  a  superb  Greek 
statue  of  a  wrestler,  with  the  arms  raised  ;  a  status 
and  bust  of  Mark  Aurelius,  the  head  of  basaltes ; 
a  basso-relievo,  on  which  are  two  heads;  a  bust  of 
Lucitla;  a  statue  of  Euterpe,  and  a  fivie  fiuted 
marble  cup.  . 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  room  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Paris;  to  the  right  on  entering,  a  Silenus;  an 
e.xcelient  statue  of  Pudicity ;  a  porphyry  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanusi  the  head  of  basaltes ;  a  bust  of 
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Homer;  a  fine  statue  of  ainu$e;  abnstofZeno; 
aifd  a  statue  of  Meleager. 

In  the  next  room  may  be  seen  a  gladiator ;  two' 
bustS)  one  of  Titus,  the  other  Vespasian ;  a  fine 
statue  of  Diana;  a  bust  of  Zeno;  two  statues  of 
Ceres,  with  black  drapery;  a  Bacchante,  with  ex- 
quisite drapery;  a  bust  of  Alexander  the  Great* 
the  head  of  basaUes ;  a  fine  bust,  believed  to  be 
Pompey ;  a  little  faun  playing  the  fiute,  and  a 
bust  of  Meccnas. 

The  last  room  contaius  a  great  number  of  an- 
tique marbles;  amongst  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
statue  of  Julia;  a  Venus  coming  from  the  bath; 
a  Hector;  an  infant  Hercules;  two  fauns;  a  vestal 
of  Etruscan  workmanship;  a  bust  of  Agrippina; 
a  Hercules,  with  the  apples  of  the  Hespcridcs,  and 
the  Cerberus  at  his  feet;  a  head  of  Bacchus, 
drtmk;  a  statue  of  a  Bacchante;'  a  bust  of  a 
Satyr;  busts  of  Augustus,  Caracalla,  and  Cupid  ; 
a  statue  of  Pallas;  a  bust  of  Scptimius  Severus; 
a  bust  of  Lucius  Verus;  a  statue  of.  Apollo;  a 
bust  of  Mark  Aurelius;  a  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
and  a  head  of  V^itellius.  In  the  middle  of  this 
large  room  are  busts  of  Germanicus,  and  Nero ;  a 
statue  of  Ephesian  Diana ;  a  head  of  Jupker  8e- 
rapis ;  a  statue  of  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence ; 
two  statues  of  Venus  issuing  from  the  bath ;  and 
a  goat,  very  finely  sculptured. 

Passing  to  the  other  wing,  where  the  pictures 
are»  in  the  first  room  is  seen  a  large  painting  by 
TintorettOi  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection. 
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In  the  second  room  is  a  large  painting,  by  hoom 
Caracci,  of  Jesus,  with  Martha  and  Mary. 

The  third  room  contains  our  Lord's  sermon,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti ;  Jesys  before  Caiph^s,  by 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio ;  a  Nob  me  tan^en^ 
in  Caracci's  style;  a  holy  family,  on  wood,  ia 
Andrew  del  Sarto'fr  be^t  manner ;  and  a  poitntitp 
by  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio. 

The  fourth  room  contains  a  St.  John,  by  Guei^ 
cino ;  Jesus,  with  three  Apostles,  by  Loui^  Ca>» 
racci;  and  our  Lord's  ^upper,  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio. 

The  visiter  then  enters  the  gallery ;  the  princi- 
pal pictures  are,  a  Virgin,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Michael  Angdo  Ca^ 
ravaggio ;  the  martyrdom  of  St*  Bartholomew,  by 
Luke  Santarelli;  our  Saviour  disputing  in  tk« 
Temple,  by  Spagnoletto ;  Jacob's  dream,  by  Cin« 
goli ;  St.  Peter  denying  Jesus,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti ;  St.  Matthew  and  Jesus,  with  St.  Bridget,  by 
Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio ;  a  bishop,  by  Tinto* 
retto ;  another  picture,  by  Caravaggio,  in  the  style 
of  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  representing  the  flight  of 
the  gardener ;  the  three  Marys  buying  balm,  by 
Peter  Testa ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  by  Lanfranco ; 
and  the  visitation  to  St,  Elizabeth,  by  Augustine 
Caracci. 

Next  appears  the  Pulazzo  Fatrm  (patrician 
palace)  in  which  are  a  number  of  fine  pictures  and 
ancient  busts. 

Opposite,  is  the 
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CHIESA  DI  S.  LUIGI  DE'  FRANCESI, 
{Church  rf  St.  Louis  of  France.) 

The  French  nation  built  this  church  in  1589,  froni 
the  designs  of  James  della  Porta.  The  .  front, , 
ithich  is  of  travertine,  is  decorated  with  two  rows 
of  pillars,  Doric  and  Corinthian ;  and  with  fonr 
niches  in  which  are  statues,  sculptured  byLestage. 

In  the  church  are  three  naves,  divided  by  Ionic 
pillars,  covered  with  Sicilian  jasper.  The  frescos 
of  the  'great  ceiling  are  by  M.  Natoire,  who  was 
formerly  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome. 
On  the  sides  of  the  second  chapel  to  the  right,  are 
two  exquisite  frescos,  by  Domenichino,  afthough 
nearly  decayed ;  on  one  side  is  St.  Cecilia  distri- 
buting her  clothes  to  the  poor ;  on  the  other,  is 
the  same  saint  extended  and  dying;  in  the  picture 
opposite*  she  is  being  crowned  by  angels,  together 
with  her  husband.  St.  Jane  Fremiot  de  Chantal, 
on  the  altar  of  the  third  chapel,  is  by  M.  Parrocel. 

On  the  great  altar  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Francis  Bassano.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Matthew  are  two  side  pictures,, 
by  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio  ;  and  on  the  ceil- 
ing, are  some  paintings  by  Arpino. 

In  the  last  chapel  are  two  fine  tombs ;  the  firsts 
to  the  right  on  entering,  is  that  of  the  famous  Car- 
dinal de  Bernis,  sculptured  by  M.  Maximilian 
Laboreur;  the  other  is  the  tomb  of  Madame  dc 
Montmorin,  executed  by  M.  Marin,  of  the  French 
academy- at  Rome. 

Taking  the  second  street  to  the  left,  which 
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leads  directly  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  seen 
the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  AGOSTINO, 

(Church  of  St  Augtutine.) 

This  church  was  built  in  1483,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  by  Cardinal  William  d'  Estout* 
teville,  French  minister  at  Rome,  and  jyas  repaired 
in  the  last  century,  under  the  direction  of  Vanvi- 
telli.  The  front  is  simple  but  majestic,  and  the  cu- 
pola is  the  first  that  was  cgnstructed  at  Rome.  The 
interior  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  three  naves, 
divided  by  pilasters  with  enchased  columns.  There 
are  several  chapels  adorned  with  fine  marbles  and 
paintings.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  on  the  right 
side,  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  has  three  pictures 
by  Gucrcino.  The  great  altar  is  adorned  with 
fine  columns  and  four  angels,  modelled  by  Bernini. 
The  portrait  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  those  brought 
by  the  Greeks  to  Rome,  after  the  loss  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  attiibuted  to  St.  Luke.  In  the  next 
chapel  is  an  antique  urn,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
body  of  St.  Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  paintings  of  the  following  chapel  are  by  Lan- 
franco.  On  the  altar  of  the  cross,  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Thomas  di  Villanova,  giving  alms,  by  Hercules 
Ferrata.  In  the  last  chapel  but  one,  is  a  line 
group  of  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  St.  An- 
,  drew,  sculptured  by  Andrew  Contucci  da  Sanso- 
vino.  The  Virgin  of  Loretto,  in  the  last  chapel, 
is  by  Michael  Angclo  Caravaggio :  but  the  picture 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  church  is  the  prophet 
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haiah,  a  fi*es€0  on  the  third  pilaster  to  the  left  at 
entering;  it  is  by  the  incomparable  Raphael,  who 
wished,  it  is  said,  to  surpass  the  Prophets  painted 
by  Bonarotti,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  of  the  Vatican; 
it  was  greatly  admired  by  M.  Angelo  Bonarotti 
himself. 

In  the  house  adjoining  this  church  is  a  public 
Library,  called  Angelica,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder.  It  has  been  since  increased  by  the  books 
of  Cardinal  Passionei,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  eight  to  twelve. 

On  the  side  opposite  to  this,  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  ANTONIO  DE'  PORTOGHESI, 
{Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  the  Portuguese.) 

This  edifice  was  erected  about  the  year  1695,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  by  Martin 
Lunghi,  junior.  It  is  adorned  with  fine  marbles, 
gilt  stuccos,  and  paintings,  by  Giacinto  Calan- 
drucci,  P'rancis  Graziani,  and  Louis  Agricola,  who 
painted  St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Ponugal,  on  the 
altar  of  the  cross.  The  pictures  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  arc  by  Antonio  Concioli. 
A  little  beyond  is  the  Piazza^  and 

CHIESA  DI  S.  APOLLINARE, 
(Church  of  St.  Apollinarius,) 
Adrian  I.,  in  772,  built  this  church  on'the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Temple  of  Apollo ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Fuga,  by  Benedict  XIV. 
It  is  decorated  with  a  magnificent  portico ;  on  one 
side  is  the  baptismal  font^  on  the  other,  the  chapel 
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of  the  Vii^Q.  On  the  altar  in  the  cbnrck  are  two 
fine  statues ;  that  of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Carlo  Mar- 
ch ionni  ;  the  other,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  is  by  Le 
Gros. 

The  pictures  are  by  James  Zoboli,  Hercules 
Genneri,  Placido  Costanzi,  and  Stephen  Pozzi. 

In  the  palace,  near  this  church,  is  the 

ACCADEMIA  DELLE  BELLE  ARTI  DETTA  DI 
S.  LUCA, 

{Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  eaUed  St.  Luke^'t.) 
This  useful  institution  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts 
was  established  only  a  few  years  back,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Canova,  who 
was  its  first  president.  It  has  the  best  masters, 
who  teach  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  geo- 
metry, perspective  and  optics,  anatomy,  history, 
and  m3rthology.    Numerous  prizes  are  distributed. 

Opposite,  is  the  Palazzo  Altemps^  built  from  the 
designs  of  Martin  Lunghi,  senior.  The  piaazas  of 
the  court  were  afterwards  added  by  the  architect, 
Balthasar  Peruzzi.  In  this  palace  are  several  an- 
cient statues,  some  columns  of  fine  marble,  and  a 
handsome  chapel,  in  which  is  preserved  the  body 
of  Pope  St.  Anioet,  martyr^  who  died  in  l68. 

Advancing  farther  is  seen,  on  the  front  of  a 
house  to  the  left,  the  fable  of  Niobe,  painted  by 
the  celebrated  Polydore  Caravaggio,  but  it  has 
greatly  suffered  by  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the  Palazzo 
Lanceltottij  begun  by  Francis  da  Volterra,  and 
finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.     The  portico  is  sus- 
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Uined  by  four  colamns  of  granite ;  uA  the  eoart 
is  adorned  with  statues,  busts,  and  antique  basao- 
relievos.  In  the  upper  portico  are  a  Mercury,  a 
Diana,  and  other  marbles. 

By  the  side  of  this  palace  is  the  Strada  d4*  Co' 
jranarif  in  which,  on  the  right  side,  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  SALVATORE  IN  LAURO, 
(Church  of  St,  Saviour,  in  Lauro.) 
This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Lo- 
retto.  The  architect  was  Octavius  Mascheiino, 
who  decorated  the  interior  with  thirty-four  Corin* 
4hian  pillars,  and  several  chapels,  which  contain 
paintings  by  Joseph  Ghezzi,  Alexander  Turchi» 
Peter  da  Cortona,  and  Peter  Leo  Ghezzi. 

Near  this  church  is  the  house  of  th«  French 
monks,  called  the  Christian  School,  erected  by 
Pius  VI. ;  the  Christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  are  here  taught  gratis.  On  holi- 
days and  festivals,  public  lessons  in  architecture 
«re  given. 

On  the  left  of  the  Strada  de*  Coronari  may  be 
^en  a  small  house  which  belonged  to  the  immor- 
tal Raphael  d'  Urbino,  and  in  which  he  lived  some 
time ;  in  honour  of  his  memoiy,  his  portrait  was 
painted  on  the  front  in  ckiaro  scurOf  by  Carlo  Ma» 
ratti,  but  it  is  now  almost  efiaced. 

Beyond  the  Coronari  is  the  Strada  Pamei^ 
leading  to  the  square  of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
there  was  formerly  an  arch  erected  by  the  em- 
perors Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  as 
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an  ornament  to  the  entrance  of  a  piazza,  near  the 
Vatican  cathedral.  The  columns  of  antique  green 
and  other  fine  marbles,  discovered  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Cel- 
sus  and  St.  Julian,  belonged  to  this  arch. 

The  architect  of  this  church  was  Carlo  di  Do- 
minicis.  The  great  altar-piece  is  by  Pompey  Bat- 
toni;  the  other  pictures  are  by  James  Triga,  Fran- 
cis Caccianiga,  and  Joseph  Ranucci. 

Near  this  church  is  the  PcUazzo  Cicciaporcif 
much  esteemed  for  its  fine  architecture,  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Julio  Romano;  and  almost  opposite  is  the 
Pakzzo  Niccoliniy  finely  built,  by  James  Sanso- 
vino,  an  excellent  Florentine  architect.  On  the 
fountain  in  the  court,  is  a  very  fine  marble  group 
of  Venus  and  Mars,  by  Moschino. 

Between  the  two  streets  is  seen  the  Banco 
(Bank)  di  S.  SpititOy  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Bramante  Lazzari.  It  belongs  to  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  S.  Spirito^  and  serves  as  a  public  bank. 

In  the  street,  on  the  right  side  of  this  bank,  is 
the  Piazza  delT  Orologio  delta  Ckiesa  Nuova 
(Square  of  the  Clock  of  the  New  Church).  On 
the  left  of  this  square  is  the  ascent  to  MotUe  GioT" 
dano.  Ou  this  mount,  said  to  be  formed  of  the 
earth  taken  from  the  foundation  of  Adrian's  mau- 
soleum, is  the  Palazzo  GabrielU^  which  contains 
some  very  fine  pictures. 

In  the  Piazza,  dell*  OrologiOf  is  the 
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OaiESA  Dl  S,  MARIA  IN  VALUCELLA  DETTA 

CHIESA  NUOVA, 
(Church  of  St.  Mary  in  ValliceUa,  called  the  New 
Church.) 

It  was  formerly  called  in  ValliceUa^  from  its  low 
situation ;  Martin  Lunghi,  senior^  was  the  archi- 
tect. The  fine  front  of  this  church  is  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  pillars,  Corinthian  and  compo- 
site. The  interior  has  three  naves,  and  contains 
some  excellent  pictures,  ^It  stuccos,  and  chapels, 
iu  which  are  fine  marbles^  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Peter  da  Cortona,  who  painted  the  great 
veiling  of  the  cupola,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  choir. 

The  picture  in  the  first  chapel,  to  the  right  op 
entering,  is  by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  dead  Christ,  in  the  following  chapel,  is  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Michael  Angelo  Caravag- 
.gio.  The  picture  in  the  third  chapel  is  by  Jerome 
Muziano.  The  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  on  the 
idtar  of  the  cross,  is  by  Arpino.  The  two  side 
statues  are  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The  chapel  under 
the  organ,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  adorned 
with  eight,  columns  of  very  fine  marble,  and  three 
pictures ;  that  on  the  altar  representing  S.  Carlo 
Borroroeo,  and  St.  Ignatius  invoking  the  Virgin, 
are  by  Carlo  Maratti. 

The  great  altar,  which  is  very  rich,  is  decorated 
with  four  fine  columns,  the  bases  and  capitals  of 
which  are  of  gilt  bronze,  as  well  as  the  Fix  for  the 
hostj  arid  tlie  two  angels. 

T  3     ' 
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There  arc  three '  pictures  by  Rubens  in  this 
magnificent  choir;  that  on  the  great  altar,  where 
there  is  an  image  ,of  the  Virgin,  represents  a  glory 
of  angels ;  besides  which  there  are  two  on  tb« 
sides,  one  representing  St.  Gregory,  St.  Maurus, 
and  St.  Papias,  martyrs ;  and  the  other,  St.  Domi- 
tilla,  St.  Nereus,  and  Si.  Achilleo. 

The  chapel  under  the  other  organ  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Philip  Neri,  whose  body  reposes  under  the 
altar.  The  picture  of  the  saint  is  in  Mosaic,  taken 
from  the  original  of  Guido  Reni;  the  principal 
actions  of  the  saint,  as  seep  in  this  chapel,  are 
painted  by  Christopher  Pomarancio.  On  the  altar 
of  the  cross,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Virgin  to  the  Temple,  bj^rederic  Ba- 
rwTcio. 

In  the  sacristy,  on  the  altar,  is  a  fine  statue  of 
St.  Philip,  by  Algardi,  and  on  the  ceiling  is  an  ex- 
cellent painting,  by  Peter  da  Cortona.  On  the 
altar  in  the  interior  chapel,  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Philip,  is  a  fine  picture  by  Guercino. 

In  the  room  where  the  saint  lived,  are  some 
pieces  of  furniture  which  he  used,  and  the  original 
picture  by  Guido,  that  we  mentioned  before.  On 
the  ceiling  is  an  excellent  picture  of  St,  Philip 
Nen  praying,  by  Peter  da  Cortona. 

On  returning  to  the  church,  the  picture  in  the 
second  chapel  to  the  right,  representing  the  Visi- 
tation to  St.  Elizabeth,  is  by  Frederic  Baroccio. 
The  paintings  in  the  last  chapel  are  by  Arpino. 

The  architecture  of  the  adjoining  house,  the 
oratoryi  ^nd  its  front  contiguous  to  the  church,  is 
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by  Borromini.  The  ceiling  of  the  oratory  is  re* 
raarkable,  because  it  is  flat,  and  made  in  the  an* 
tique  style ;  it  is  fifty*cight  feet  long,  and  thirty* 
seven  wide.  During  Lent,  oratorios  are  performed 
here  by  the  Oratorians  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  to  whom 
the  church  belongs.  No  females,  however,  are 
admitted. 

In  the  street  to  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Sora^ 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante  Lazaari. 

In  the  Strada  PapaiCj  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  DELLA  PACE, 
{Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Peace.) 

The  fine  front  of  this  church  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Peter  da  Cortona ;  it  has  a  semi- 
circular portico  with  Doric  pillars,  in  the  style  of 
the  ancient  temples. 

In  the  interior  is  one  nave,  and  an  octagon  cu- 
pola, very  finely  constructed.  There  are  some 
fine  marbles  and  paintings ;  the  deposition  of  the 
cross,  in  bronze  basso-relievo,  is  by  Cosmo  Fan* 
ccUi,  as  well  as  the  St.  Catherine  and  the  chil* 
dren. 

There  is  an  exquisite  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
first  chapel  to  the  right,  by  Raphael,  though  it  is 
much  damaged  by  time,  and  still  more,  by  having 
been  badly  re-touched.  It  represents  the  Sibyli 
Cumana,  Persica,  Frigia,  and  Tiburtina. 

Crossing  into  the  street,  opposite  this  churcbi 
and  turning  immediately  to  thie  leftt  is  seen  the 
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CMIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  DELL'  ANMA, 

{Church  of  St  Mary  oflhe  Soul.) 

Th«  German  nation  built  this  church  in  1510; 
the  architect  was  Julian  da  Sangallo.  It  has  three 
naves,  adorned  with  fine  marbjes  and  pictures.  The 
painting  in  the  first  chapel,  is  by  Charles  Saraceni ; 
as  well  as  th^t  opposite.  In  the  following  chapel 
is  ^  painting,  by  Giacinto  Gemignani.  The  pic^ 
tures  in  the  third  chapel  are  by  Sermoneta.  Piety, 
in  marble,  is  a  copy  from  Bonarotti,  by  Nanni 
Baccio  Bi^io.  The  great  altar-piece  is  by  Julio 
Romano,  but  it  has  greatly  suffered  by  unskilful 
re-touches. 

Almost  opposite  is  the  church  of  Si,  Nicliolas, 
Lartnese  (of  Lorrain)  built  by  Charles  Fontaiuu 
It  is  adorned  with  fine  marbles  and  paintings;  the 
pictures  on  the  great  altar,  the  cupola  aod  ceiling, 
are  by  Conrad  Giaquinto.    - 

The  small  street  by  the  side  of  this  church  leads 
to  the 

PUZZA  NAVONA, 
{Ship  Square,) 

Qn  this  large  square  aticiently  stood  the  famous 
Circus  Agonaiis,  near  the  baths  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  Xhe  form  of  the  circus  has  been  preserved 
in  building  the  houses.  It  was  called  Agonalis^  on 
account  of  the  games  celebrated  here,  in  honour  of 
.Janus;  and  from  the  Greek  word  ^gou,  which 
signjjfies.  comhat;  but  it  is  now  named  Nnvow^t 
because  it  bears  some  iresemblance  to  a 
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It  is  one  of  the  largest  «nd  finest  squares  in  Rome. 
Gregory  XIII.  adorned  it  with  two  fountains ;  one 
is  placed  towards  St.  Apollinarius ;  the  other  is  op- 
posite the  church  of  St.  James  of  Spain ;  it  is  com^ 
posed  of  two  large  marble  basins,  and  adorned  with 
statues  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  triton  holding  a  dolphin 
by  the  tsily  sculptured  by  Bernini;  on  the  edge 
of  the  basin  are  four  heads,  and  as  many  tritons, 
spouting  water  from  their  mouths ;  they  were  exc^ 
cuted  by  Flaminio  Vacca,  Leonardo  da  Sarzano, 
Silla  Milanese,  and  Thaddeus  Landini. 

Innocent  X.,  of  the  Pamfili  family,  afterwards 
erected  the  fine  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini.  It  is  formed 
of  a  large  circular  mairble  basin,  79  feet  in  dia- 
meter, in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  rock  pierced 
on  the  four  sides ;  and  in  a  sort  of  grotto  are 
placed  a  sea  horse  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  on  the 
other,  both  sculptured  by  Lazarus  Morel li. 

On  the  summit  of  this  rock,  which  is  about 
44  feet  high,  is  an  obelisk  of  red  granite,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  55  feet  high;  it  was  trans- 
ported from  Egypt  to  Rome,  by  Caracalla,  and 
placed  in  his  circus,  where  it  was  found.  At  the 
sides  of  the  rock  are  four  colossal  statues,  from 
models  by  Bernini;  they  represent  the  four  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  world  :  the  Ganges,  holding  an 
oar,  was  sculptured  by  Adam,  of  Lorrain  ;  the 
Nile,  by  Anthony  Fancelli;  the  Plata,  by  Francis 
Baratta ;  and  the  Danube,  which  is  the  best,  by 
Andrea,  called  the  Lombard.  These  statues  throw 
a  vast  quantity  of  water  into  the  basin.    A  market 
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for  provisions  and  varioiit  articles  of  merdiaBcliae 
is  held  in  this  square  every  Wednesday. 

This  square  is  flooded  every  Saturday  and  Sun* 
day  during  the  month  oi  August,  forming  a  kind 
of  lake ;  the  people  assemble  in  crowds,  both  in 
carriages  and  on  foot,  to  diveit  and  refresh  them- 
selves, the  heat  at  this  time  being  excessive. 

One  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  Piazza 
Navona  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  AGNESE, 
{Church  of  St.  Agnes.) 

This  church,  one  of  the  richest  in  Rome,  was  re- 
paired by  Innocent  X.,  who,  before  he  became 
Pontiff,  resided  in  a  palace  near  it.  The  front  is 
of  travertine,  adorned  with  pillars,  and  two  steeples, 
the  whole  erected  from  the  designs  of  Borromini. 
The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
is  incrusted  with  fine  marblesy  and  decorated  with 
ei^t  large  Corinthian  pillars.  It  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Jerome  Rainaldi :  except  the  cu- 
pola, built  by  Borromini.  Under  the  fourai-ches 
which  form  the  Greek  cross  are  the  principal 
door  and  three  magnificent  chapels;  these,  as 
well  as  the  four  altars  under  the  cupola,  are 
4Klorned  with  basso-relievos  and  statues,  by  skil- 
ful artists.  The  paintings  of  the  cupola  are  by 
Giro  Ferri,  and  his  pupil  Corbeliini ;  the  pictures 
of  the  four  ceilings  of  the  dome  are  by  BaciccitK 

The  basso-relievo  on  the  first  altar  to  the  rights 
representing  St.  Alexis,  is  by  Francis  di  Rossi. 
The  stame  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  chapel  of  due  cross, 
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as  well  as  the  basso-relievo  of  the  next  altar,  are 
by  Hercules  Ferrata.  The  great  altar  is  incrusted 
with  flowered  alabaster,  and  decorated  with  four 
columns  of  antique  green  marble;  two  of  these 
have  been  made  out  of  one  belonging  to  the  arch 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  Corso.  On  this  same 
altar  is  a  marble  group  representing  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Domenico  Guido.  The  basso-relievo  on  the 
following  altar  is  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  St.  Se* 
bastian,  in  the  chapel  of  the  cross,  was  ah  antique 
statue,  converted  into  one  of  that  saint  by  Paul 
Campi.  The  basso-relievo,  on  the  last  altar,  is  by 
Hercules  Ferrata.  The  tomb  of  Innocent  X., 
placed  over  the  principal  door,  is  the  work  of  John 
Baptist  Maini.  On  the  left  side  of  St.  Agnes's 
chapel  is  a  staircase  leading  into  a  subterranean 
piazza ;  on  the  altar  is  a  very  fine  basso-relievo, 
by  Algardi ;  it  represents  St.  Agnes  miraculously 
protected  by  her  long  flowing  hair. 
In  the  Piazza  Navona  also,  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  GIACOMO  DEGLI  SPAGNUOLI, 
(Church  of  St»  James  of  the  Spaniards^) 
This  church  was  built  in  1450,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  by  Don  Aiphonso  Paradinas, 
bishop  of  Rodrigo  in  Spain.  The  marble  head' 
placed  on  the  tomb  near  the  door  leading  to  the 
sacristy,  is  finely  sculptured  by  Bernini ;  and^n 
the  sacristy  are  two  heads,  by  the  same  artist ; 
one  represents  a  beatified,  the  other  a  condemned 
soul.  The  great  altar-piece,  representing  our  Sa- 
viour on  the  Cross,  is  by  Sermoneta ;  the  pictures 
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on  the  sidcSy  are  by  Onuphrius  d'Avellino.  The 
statue  of  St.  James,  in  the  neighbouring  chape),  is 
by  Sansovino  ;  the  side  paintings  are  by  Peliegrino 
da  Modena,  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  picture  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  Francis  Preziado,  a  Spaniard. 
The  St.  Diego  on  the  altar  of  the  last  chapel  but 
one,  and  the  side  paintings,  are  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci ;  the  pictures  above,  and  those  on  the  outside 
of  this  chapel,  are  by  Albano  and  Domenichino. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is  the 

PALAZZO  BRASCHI, 
(Braschi  Palace.) 

This  magnificent  palace  was  built  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  from  the  designs  of  Morelli 
and  Morini.  The  staircase  is  very  grand,  and 
ornamented  with  fine  marbles,  columns,  and  pi- 
lasters of  red  oriental  granite.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment is  a  very  fine  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
found  'near  Palestrina ;  a  statue  of  Cincinnatus  ; 
another  of  Julia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Drusus ;  a 
Diana;  a  Bacchus;  two  large  basins  of  antique 
red  marble ;  and  a  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  a 
basso-relievo,  representing  a  bacchanal.  There 
are  also  some  other  ancient  marbles  and  several 
£ne  pictures. 

A  great  part  of  this  palace,  stands  on  the  Piazza 
di  Pa^guino,  so  called  from  an  ancient  statue, 
which  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  at  the  angle  of  the 
Braschi  palace;  it  took  the  name  of  Pasquin  from 
a  tailor  who  diverted  himself  with  making  satires, 
and  jesting  with  those  who  passed  his  shop.  After 
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his  death,  this  statue  being  found  near  his  dwellings 
was  called  by  bis  name;  and  from  that  time  the 
satirists  affixed  their  writings  on  it,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  word  Pasquinade.  This  ancient  marble 
represents  Menelaus  supporting  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  killed  by  Hector.  Ahhough  greatly  da- 
maged by  time,  yet  from  what  remains  connois- 
seurs suppose  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  Rome. 
*    To  the  left  of  the  Braschi  palace  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  PANTALEO, 
(Church  of  St.  Pantaleo.) 

This  church  was  erected  by  Honorius  III.  in  12l6f 
and  given  by  Gregory  XV.  in  l6'21,  to  St.  Joseph 
Caiasanzio  of  Arragon,  founder  of  the  monks  of 
the  Pie  schools  who  teach  all  the  sciences  from  th« 
first  elements  gratis.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
from  the  designs  of  John  Anthony  di  Rossi; 
the  front  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
Torlonia,  by  Joseph  Valadier.  Under  the  great 
altar  is  a  precious  porphyry  ura,  in  which  is 
preserved  the  body  of  the  holy  founder,  who  is 
represetited  in  basso-relievo  on  the  altar ;  a  work 
of  Louis  Acquisti. 

Farther  on  to  the  left  is  the 

PALAZZO  MASSIMI, 

{Massimi  Palace.) 

The  fine  architecture  of  this  palace,  is  by  Bal- 

thasar  Peruzzi;  who  has  had  the  ingenuity,  in  a 

very  small  space^  to  make  an  elegant  portico,  sus- 
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tained  by  six  Doric  pillars,  and  two  cotirts ;  tlifc 
first  is  adorned  with  stuccos  and  a  beautiful 
fountain. 

In  the  best  room  are  several  pictures,  and  a 
superb  ancient  marble  statue  representing  a  gla- 
diator, found  in  1782,  in  the  villa  Palorobara ;  it 
is  a  copy  of  that  in  bronze  of  the  celebrated  Miro. 
The  back  front  of  this  palace,  towards  the  Piazza 
Kavona,  merits  attention  on  account  of  some  paint- 
ings in  chiaro  scuro,  by  the  Celebrated  Daniel  da 
Volterra. 

In  the  house  contiguous  to  this  palace,  in  1467, 
Conrad  Sweynheym  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  Ger- 
mans, established  a  printing  press,  a  machine 
Vhich  was  then  unknown  in  Italy. 

In  the  same  street  is  a  square  in  which  stands 
the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  ANDREA  DELLA  VALLE, 
{Church  of  St.  Andrew  Delia  VaUe«) 

This  church  takes  its  name  from  the  neighbouring 
Palazzo  Valle.  It  was  built  in  1591,  from  the 
designs  of  Peter  Paul  Olivieri,  and  finished  by 
Carlo  Maderno.  The  front,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Rome,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Charles  Rainaldi;  it  is  composed  of  travertine, 
and  two  rows  of  pillars,  Corinthian  and  Composite, 
and  decorated  with  statues. 

The  interior  of  this  large  church  is  adorned  with 
fine  paintings.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Lan^ 
franco ;  and  is  not  only  one  of  his  best  works,  but 
the  finest  cupola  in  Rome.    The  foor  evangelists 
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OQ  tba  sides  of  this  cupola,  and  tke  paiotingii  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  choir,  representing  different 
traiu  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,  are  amongst  the 
ino^  esteemed  work3  of  Domenichino.  The  three 
large  pictg^^  in  the  choir,  representing  the  mar*' 
iyrdomof  St.  Andrew,  are  by  Matthias  Preti,  called 
Calabrese.  In  this  church  is  a  copy  in  marble 
of  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  library,  representing 
St.  Hypolite,  with  the  Paschal  Cycle.  The  ori- 
ginal is  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  is 
said  to  be  thp  most  ancient  Christian  figure  in  stone 
that  exists* 

The  first  chapel  to  the  right,  on  entering  the 
church,  contains  fine  marbles,  some  statues,  eight 
columns  of  antique  green  marble,  and  a  basso- 
relievo  on  the  altar,  sculptured  by  Antonio  Kaggi. 
The  second  chapel  was  constructed  from  the  de* 
signs  of  Bonarotti ;  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  fine 
columns,  four  black  marble  tombs,  a  group  on 
tike  altar  of  the  Virgin  with  Jesus  dead  in  her  arms, 
end  two  bronze  statues,  all  executed  from  models 
by  Bonarotti.  The  picture  of  St.  Andrew  of  Avel- 
lino,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  is  by  LanfrancQ. 
The  last  chapel  is  decorated  with  fine  marbles,  four 
statues,  and  some  paintings,  by  Andrew  Camassei 
and  Passignani. 

The  place  where  the  Palazzo  Pio  now  stands  at 
Campo  di  Fiori  (Field  of  Flowers),  was  formerly 
occupied  by  Pompey's  Theatre ;  it  was  the  first 
established  theatre  built  in  Rome;  they  had  before 
been  merely  made  of  wood  as  circumstances  re* 
quisfd.    It  contai|ie4  40^000  spectators.    In  tha 
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stables  of  the  Pio  Palace,  are  some  remains  of 
arches  which  sustained  the  seats. 

The  fine  Palazzo  Stoppani  (now  CaffareUi)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  della 
VaUe^  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a  fine  antique  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  This  palace  was  inhabited  for 
some  time  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V* 

Advancing  a  little  farther,  and  passing  the  small 
churches  of  Sudario  (the  holy  handkerchief),  of 
St.  Julian  of  the  Flemings,  St.  Nicholas  ai  Cesarird^ 
St.  Lucy,  and  St.  Stanislas  of  Poland,  is  seen  the 

PALAZZO  MATTEI, 
{Mattel  Palace.) 
This  splendid  palace  was  built  by  the  Duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei ;  the  architect  was  Carlo  Maderno. 
The  vestibule  and  the  court  are  adorned  with  busts, 
antique  statues,  and  basso-relievos.  On  the  stair- 
case are  two  marble  seats,  found  on  Mount  Coeli  us; 
together  with  a  basso-relievo,  representing  a  Chase 
of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  the  statues  of  Pallas, 
Jupiter,  Abundance,  and  various  busts  and  other 
basso  relievos. 

In  the  portico,  before  the  hall  of  the  great  apart- 
ments, are  some  basso-relievos:  one  represents  a 
Consul,  punishing  a  criminal ;  on  another,  is  a 
Bacchante  going  to  a  Sacrifice;  a  Sacrifice  to 
Priapus;  two  statues,  one  of  Apollo,  the  ether  a 
Muse ;  various  busts,  amongst  others,  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  placet!  over  the  hall  door. 
*     Fvom  this  portico,  there  is  fi  nearer  view  of  the 
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liistioguisbed  are,  the  Chase  of  Meleager;  the 
£ape  of  Proserpine ;  the  Three  Graces ;  Peleuft 
HHd  Thetis;  the  Sacrifice  of  Esculapius ;  also,  the 
>H9t»  of  AntQDinus  Pius ;  of  Adrian;  M,  Aurellufi 
Severus,  L.  Varus,  and  Commodus. 
^  In  eiK  of  the  iipartn^ents  are  some  very  fine 
pi€tiire9»  and  in  the  servants'  hail  are  six  laud* 
ecapes  by  Paul  Bnlli ;  and  th^  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  by  Albano*  The  most  remarkable 
paintings  in  the  first  room,  are  four  pictures  by 
jPnul  BriUi,  representing  different  events  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  two  fine  portraits,  one  by  David,  the  other 
ky  Vandyke;  and  St.  Bonaveoture,  by  Tintoretto; 
tlie  painting  of  the  ceiling  is  by  Pomarancio. 

In  the  second  room  are  two  pictures  by  Paul 
Brilii,  representing  two  of  the  seasons,  a  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Scipio  Gaetano ;  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  St.  Joseph,  by  Caracci ;  several 
Children,  by  Albano;  and  four  fine  pictures 
hy  Passerotti* 

In  the  following  room  are  the  two  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  by  Paul  Brilii ;  St.  Francis,  by  Muf* 
ciano;  and  six  pictures  of  Animals,  by  David. 
In  the  fourth  room,  are  two  pictures  by  Brilii ; 
Abraham's  Sacrifice^  by  Guido;  and  grotesque 
pictures,  by  John  Baptist  Brughi ;  the  paintings 
of  the  ceiling  are  by  Lanfranco. 

Next  comes  the  gallery,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  painted  by  Peter  da  Cortona;  Abraham's  Sa* 
crifice  is  by  Lanfranco;  the  Nativity,  by  Peter  da 
poctcma;  the.  ProcesfioD  of  Clement  VIII.,  and 
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the  Entry  of  Charles  \ .  into  Bologna,  are  by  Tern- 
pesta.  Next  to  the  servants'  hall  ^are  three  other 
rooms  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  first  was  painted  by  Do- 
menichino ;  the  second,  by  Albano ;  and  the  third 
is  all  painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  an  exquisite  work, 
by  Doroenichino. 

The  Flaroinian  Circus,  constructed  by  the  Con- 
sul C.Flaminius,  formerly  stood  in  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  dell*  Olmo  (Square  of  the 
Elm) ;  the  Mattel  Palace,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Ca- 
therine de'  Funari. 

In  the  Piazza  Matteif  is  the  fine  fountain,  called 
delle  Tartarvghe  (of  the  Tortoises)  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  James  della  Porta :  the  bronze 
figures  are  by  Thaddeus  Landini,  a  famous  Flo- 
rentine artist.     On  one  side  of  this  square,  is  the 

PALAZZO  COSTAGUTI, 
{Costaguti  Palace,) 

The  frescos  on  the  ceilings  of  the  six  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  in  this  palace  are  remarkable.  The 
firsty  representing  Hercules  in  the  act  of  shooting 
4he  Centaur  Nessus,  who  is  carrying  off  Dejanira* 
is  by  Albano.  On  another  is  Apollo  in  hit 
.Chaiiot  with  several  Children,  and  Tin^e  discover- 
ing Truth,  a  capital  painting,  by  Domenichino. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  third  room,  is  Rinaldo 
sleeping  in  his  Car,  which  is  drawn  by  two 
Dragons,  and  Armida  looking  at  him»  in  Guer- 
ciuo's  best  manner.  Next  comes  a  gallery ;  on 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  Venus,  with  Cupid 
and  other  Divinities,  by  Arpino.    On  tl^e  peiling 
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4^  the  following '  robin,  are  Justtoe  and  Peace» 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  In  the  last  room  is  Arion 
on  the  Dolphin,  and  a  Ship  full  of  Sailors,  by 
Romanelii. 

Near  this  palace  is  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine 
de*  Funari ;  on  the  altar  of  the  first  chapel  is  a 
St.  Margaret,  a  fine  copy  from  the  picture  of 
Annibal  Caracci ;  having  been  retouched  by  him- 
self. At  the  top  of  this  chapel  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  also  painted  by  Annibal  Caracci.  On 
the  third  altar,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Scipio  Gaetano.  The  other 
paintings  are  by  Muziano,  Frederic  Zuccari,  Mar* 
cellus  >'enusti,  and  Jerome  Nanni. 

In  the  second  street  to  the  left  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  IN  CAMPITEIXI, 
(Church  of  SU  Mary  in  Campitelli.) 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1658  by  Carlo  Rainaldi, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  people,  to  preserve 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  I'he  fiont  is  of 
travertine,  adorned  with  two  rows  of  pillars, 
Corinthian  and  Composite.  The  interior  is  mag- 
nificent ;  it  is  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  twenty- 
two  Corintliian  columns  of  fiuted  marble,  and 
paintings  by  Sebastian  Conca,  Luke  Giordano^ 
Oemignani,  and  Baciccio. 

On  entering  the  small  street  to  the  left  of  this 
church,  in  the  court  of  a  house,  also  on  the  left 
side,  are  seen  three  thick  fluted  marble  pillars, 
with  Corinthian  heads ; '  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  K\ii  Tcmpk  of  Juno  Rtgim,  bui)t  by 
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Md  Emilittty  to  acoonplidi  th«  vow  )hb  niiidi^ 
10  tke  Lignrian  war.  This  temj^e  was  adjcuiioc 
to  the 

PORTICO  D'  OTTAVIA, 
{P&rtico  ofOctavia.) 

OcUvius  Augustus  constructed  this  portico  near 
iheUieatre  of  Marcellus,  as  a  place  o3f  shelter  f^r 
the  eompany  when  it  rained;  and  gave  it  the 
iviine  oif  Octavia,  bis  sister.  The  part  that  sliU 
remains,  iMiciently  formed  the  principal  outrsnce^ 
it  had  two  similar  fronu,  one  within,  and  the  other 
-withotttf  h^  adorned  with  four  fluted  marhfie 
columns,  and  two  Corinthian  pilasters.  One  a^ 
these  fronts  iias  preserved  two  columns  and  one 
pilaster;  and  the  other,  two  columns  and  two 
pilasters ;  the  whole  sustains  an  entablature. 

Next  to  thb  portico  is  the  Church  <f  St.  Angela^ 
.ealkd  m  Paeheria^  because  it  is  situated  in  jLhe 
place  where  the  fish  is  sold,  and  which  cannot  he 
far  from  the  ancient  Farum  Prnttriim.  Taking 
the  stoeet  to  the  left  of  this  church,  appears  the  . 

TEATRO  DI  MARCELLO.  ORA  PALAZZO 
ORSINI, 

{Theatre  of  Marc^us,  noiv  Ortini  Palace.) 

Augustus  erected  this  magnificent  building,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Marcellus,  son  of  his  sister  Octavia. 
ft  was  the  second  theatre,  established  in  Rome,  for 
public  spectacles,  and  the  construction  is  so  perfect, 
that  modem  aichkects  have  taken  it  as  a  notodel 
far  the  Done  and  leoic  orders*   The  seaMcixcuIar 
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part  on  the  outside  was  composed  of  four  orders 
of  architecture,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  lower 
orders  now  remains :  this  may  be  seen  on  the  side 
of  the  Piazza  Montanara :  it  consists  of  two  rows 
of  arcades,  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars  which 
surrounded  the  edifice.  The  theatre  was  395  feet 
in  diameter,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  could  contain  30,000  spectators.  On  the  day 
of  its  dedication  600  wild  beasts  were  killed. 

During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Savilla  family,  but  the 
Massimi  family  afterwards  employed  the  famous 
architect,  Balthasar  Peruzzi  to  convert  it  into  a  pa- 
lace ;  it  has  since  passed  into  the  family  of  Orsini, 
Diikes  of  Gravina.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is 
by  a  steep  ascent,  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre.  In  this  court  are  two  marble  sarcophagi, 
adorned  with  basso-relievos,  and  on  the  entrance 
gate  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  Gladiatore 
combating  with  wild  beasts.  Over  the  hall  door 
is  an  exquisite  basso-relievo,  taken  from  the  arch 
of  M.  Aurelius  m  the  Corso  ;  it  represents  that 
emperor  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Piirthians 
and  the  Germans. 

Near  this  place  was  the  Gate  called  CarmtntaU^ 
from  Carmenta,  mother  of  Evander,  as  well  as 
the  Forum  Olitorium^  where  herbs  were  sold. 
Farther  on,  is  the 

CHIESA    DI   S.  NICOLO  IN  CARCERE, 

{Church  of  St  Nichoiatin  Prit^n.) 

Thk  church^  was  built  oh  the  ruins  of  an  ancwAt 
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Jonic  temple;  of  wbicb  fome  fluted  plUiB  en^ 
still  remaining  near  the  front,  and  on  one  «d»,  Oa 
Uie  left  side  of  this  edifice  was  another  smalter 
|eiiiple»  of  the  Doric  ordeti  and  on  the  right,  » 
third  temple  of  the  ionic  order;  this  Ust  w|i« 
converted  into  a  prison  by  the  Decemvir  Appius 
Claudius,  who  destined  it  for  the  plebeians.  Tb# 
celebrated  action  of  a  Daughter  nourishing  her 
Father,  who  was  condenined  to  starve  to  death,  mth 
ber  own  milk,  took  place  in  this  prison.  This 
trait  of  filial  love,  known  under  the  name  of 
Roman  CkarUtf^  being  discovered,  tho  old  man's 
life  was  granted ;  and  to  preserve  the  remembraiicey 
on  this  sam^  prison  a  temple  was  erected  tp 
Fifty,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  604 ;  and  before  |t 
was  raised  a  pillar,  called  LactariQ,  because 
foundlings  were  exposed  there. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholaa* 
Bishop  of  Mira,  has  frequently  been  repaired, 
especially  in  1^8.  It  has  three  naves  divided  by 
fourteen  antique  pillars.  Under  the  great  altar  is 
a  beautiful  green  porphyry  urn,  ornamented  with 
heads  of  Medusa :  and  over  the  altar  is  a  canopy, 
sustained  by  four  fine  columns  of  yellow  African 
marble. 

In  the  street  on  the  left  is  the  Church  ^fSU  Maty 
dffts  Camokthne  (of  the  Consolation)  built  by 
Martin  Lunghi,  senior,  and  adjoining  it  are  two 
hospitals;  one  for  wounded  men,  the  other  for 
women. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  Church  &/S.  GioxMnni  Z>e- 
mlMe  (St.  John  beheaded)  which  Qentains  some 
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by  James  Zucca.    The  beheading  of  St.  John,  on 
the  great  altar,  is  by  George  Vasari,  and  the  other 
pictures  are  by  RoncaUi,  John  Cosci^  and  Jobft 
Baptist  Naldini. 
]n  the  street  on  the  rights  is  seen  the 

ARCO  DI  GIANO  QUADRIFRONTE, 

(Afeh  of  Janus  of  Four  Fades.) 

It  is  the  only  remaining  arch  oi  those  which  the 
ancients  called  Jam,  because  they  had  four  arcades 
alike.  Itis  supposed  tbttt  duS  was  erected  by  Do- 
mitian. 

Tbis  celebrated  monument*  which  has  but  re- 
cently been  discovered^  having  been  under  ground, 
iscomposed  of  large  pieces  of  Grecian  marble;  each 
0f  the  four  sides  is  adorned  with  twelve  niches, 
which  were  divided  by  columns,  and  contained 
statues*  This,  ^e  many  other  ancient  edifices, 
is  full  of  holes^  occasioned  by  the  Barbarians  in 
the  dark  ages,  who  took  out  the  hooks  and  pivots 
of  bronze  that  united  the  stones*  All  the  brick* 
work  on  this  arch  was  built  by  the  Frangipant 
family,  during  the  civil  wars. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  place  was  for- 
merly a  marsh,  formed  of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber, 
which  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  capitol  to 
mount  Palatine,  and  the  great  circus ;  and  as  it  was 
generally  crossed  in  a  boat,  it  was  called  veMnM 
a  vekemHs  raiihu, 

TUa  marsh  has  given  name  to  tht  neighbottrte|! 
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CHIESA  DI  S.  GIORGIO  IN  VELABRO,  . 
(Church  of  St,  George,  in  Vclabro.) 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  cen<* 
tury,  on  the  ruins  of  the  justiciary  court,  instituted 
by  Tiberius  Senapronius,  forjudging  the  causes  of 
the  merchants  of  the  Forum  Boarivm.  This  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  St.  Zachary.  It  has 
three  naves  divided  by  fifteen  pillars ;  eleven  of 
which  are  granite^  and  four  fluted  violet  marble. 
Joining  this  church  is  the 

ARCO  DI  SEITIMIO  SEVERO, 
{Arch  of  SeptinUtu  Severus.) 

This  is  a  small  marble  arch,  of  a  square  form, 
with  only  one  opening ;  it  was  erected,  according 
to  the  inscription,  by  the  bankers,  jewellers,  and 
tradesmen,  of  the  Forum  Boarium^  in  honour  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Julia,  his  wife,  and  Caracalla, 
their  son. 

On  the  arch  are  some  basso-relievos,  indif*- 
ferently  sculptured,  and  greatly  damaged,  and  on 
the  sides  of.  the  inscription  is  a  Hercules  and  a 
Bacchus,  in  basso-relievo. 

Under  the  opening  on  one  side  is  seen  Septimius 
Severus,  sacrificing  with  Julia  his  wife,  who  holds 
the  Caduceus;  opposite,  is  Caracalla,  sacrificing; 
the  place  is. also  seen  on  which  was  the  figure  of 
Geta;  his  brother  effaced  it,,  as  well  as  his  name 
in  the  inscription.  Lastly,  on  the  side,  looking  to-, 
wards  the  arch  of  Janus,  is  a  prisonert  conducted 
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by^a.Roinan  soldier;  and  undernci^tby  is  a  labourer 

guiding  a  plough,  drawn  by  an  ox  and  a  cow. 

The  Forum  Boarivm  extended  to  this  spot.  It 
was .  so  called  not  only  from  the  oxen  sold  tbere, 
but  on  account  of  a  bronze  figure  of  an  ox  erected 
here,  in  memory  of  that  which  served  Romulus 
to  .trace  the  compass  of  his  new  city.  In  this 
forum  was  found  the  fine  gilt  bronze  statue  of 
Hercules,  preserved  in  the  Conservator's  palace, 
at  the  Capitol. 

In  the  small  street,  almost  opposite  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  is  the 

CLOACA  MASSIMA, 
(  The  great  Drain  or  Sewer.) 

The  sewers  of  ancient  Rome  were  the  most  ad- 
mirable works  for  public  utility.  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus  was  the  first,  who  constructed  under-ground, 
conduits  of  a  surprising  thickness  and  solidity,  for 
the  reception  of  the  waters  from  the  Velahrum  and 
th^  mounts;  they  are  still  in  preservation,  and 
serve  for  the  same  purposes.  After  traversing  the 
city,  they  united  at  the  Forum  Romanum,  where, 
by  means  of  two  canals,  the  waters  and  filth  were 
discharged  into  the  Tiber ;  the  largest  canal  was 
called  Cloaca  Maxima^  the  other  Cloaca  Minor. 
Tarquin  Superbus  enlarged  this  great  sewer ;  be- 
cause, as  the  population  of  Rome  increased,  that 
maile  by  Tarquin  Priscus  was  not  sufliciently  ex* 
tensive  to  contain  so  much  water. 

This  large  sewer  is  constructed  with  three  thick 
blocks  of  stone  joined  without  mortar  or  cement ; 
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Meb  l^lodt  !s  fite  feet  Icmg,  ahd  three  tbick ;  tlk^ 
width  and  height  are  twelve  feet.  The  opening  of 
this  $ewer  at  the  Tiber,  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Vesta.  Dionjrsiiis  of  Halicar- 
nasstts  says9,  that  there  are  three  things  which 
prote  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans;  theit  aqae* 
4nct»,  the  great  roads,  and  the  sewers.  Pliny  and 
Strabo  also  mention  them  with  astonishment. 

Near  this  sewer,  under  ground,  is  a  small  ait:h, 
from  which  issues  a  rivulet  of  water  that  falls  into 
the  great  drain ;  it  descends  from  the  Palatine,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  Water  that  formed 
the  famous  laite  of  Juturna,  in  the  Forum  Romanttm. 
Near  this  sewer  also  is  another  spring  of  water, 
which  is  reckoned  the  hest  in  Rome. 

Advancing  towards  the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the 
fight  side,  is  the  Church  of  Si,  Anastasia,  erected 
in  the  year  300.  Several  Popes  have  repaired  it, 
and  Urban  VIII.  built  the  front  from  the  designs 
of  Louis  Arrigucci.  The  interior  has  three  naves 
divided  by  handsome  pillars,  eight  of  which  are 
of  fluted  violet  marble,  two  of  red  granite,  and 
two  of  African  marble. 

In  the  valley  anciently  called  Martia  or  Murtia^ 
which  is  between  mounts  Palatine  and  Avcntine, 
before  the  Palace  of  the  Cesars,  are  some  vestiges 
6f  the 

CIHCO  MASSIMO, 

{Great  Cirtus,) 

The  first  circus  was  erected  by  Romulus  near  the 
Forum  Romasium^  to  celebrate  the  games  in  honour 
of  Neptune ;  and  here,  the  selsure  of  the  Sabines 


took  place.  Sevenil  Dthen  were  afterwaids  oon- 
structedy  but  til  of  wood.  Tarquin  Priseud  was 
th^  fim  who  built  the  ftone  edifice  of  which  w« 
^peak;  it  was  called  circus  from  iu  circular  form; 
•nd  being  grander  and  larger  than  all  the  others* 
it  took  the  name  of  Circus  MoMtmu*.  The  finest 
spectacles  of  ancient  Rome  were  the  games  of  th^ 
circus,  which  consisted  of  races  with  chariots,  drawn 
by  two  or  four-horses.  There  were  ten  of  these  ediir 
fices  in  Rome ;  that  of  Caracalla  is  the  only  one 
remaining,  and  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
kind  of  building. 

This  circus,  as  built  by  Tarquin,  was  cap^l* 
of  holding  150,000  spectators,  but  Julius  Cesar 
repaired  it  magnificently,  and  made  a  second 
prder  of  piaszas,  so  that  according  to  Pliny*  il 
Ihea  contained  260,000  persons.  Having  been 
burnt  under  Nero,  Trajan  rebuilt  it»  and,  accord"! 
ing  to  Dion,  employed  the  celebrated  Apollodorus ; 
it  was  then  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
380,000  spectators.  It  was  lastly  repaired  and 
rmbellished  by  Constantino  the  Great. 

Although  the  circuses  were  principally  made  for 
phariot-races,  they  were  also  used  for  wrestlings* 
pugilism,  foot-races,  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts* 
and  other  amusements  proper  to  render  the  Roman 
youth  robust  and  valiant.  According  to  Aulas 
GelUus,  it  was  in  the  great  circus  that  Androcles 
was  recognised  by  the  lion,  from  whose  foot  he 
liad  extracted  a  thorn  in  ^Africa. 

Some  Biasses  of  brick  are  still  to  be  seen ;  they 
served  to  rapport  the  seals  of  this  circus. 

X  2 
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•  The  ftLtaous  Septizotnumf  built  by  Se[)tiiniuS'Se* 
vcnis,  was  at  the  angle  of  the  Palace  of  theCesars, 
towards  St.  Gregory's.  It  was  a  superb  portico, 
and  formed  a  majestic  entrance  into  the  palace  of 
Augustus,  on  that  side.  It  was  demolished'  by 
Sixtus  v.,  who  employed  it  for  the  columns  and 
pillars  at  St.  Peter's. 

Near  Ck>nstantine's  arch,  on  the  right  of  Mount 
CaUuSf  is  the 

CHTESA  DI  S.  GBEGOEIO, 
{Church  of  St  Gregory.) 

The  house  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  taitiily 
of  Anicia,  stood  on  this  spot;  in  584,  he  con- 
verted it  into  a  monastery,  in  which  he  himself  re- 
sided before  he  became  Pontiff,  and  built achurch 
in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  which  still  exists. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Gregory,  a  church  was 
elected  in  honour  of  him,  to  which  Cardinal  Sci- 
pio- Borghese,  in  l6SS,  added  a  staircase,  front, 
and  double  piazza,  from  the  designs  of  John  Bap- 
tist Soria.  This  edifice  was  repaired  in  1734, 
Wider  the  direction  of  Francis  Ferrata.  It 'has 
three  naves,  divided  by  sixteen  pillars ;  the  greater 
part  are  of  Egyptian  granite.  The  paintings  of 
the  great  ceiling  are  by-  Placido  Costanzi,  and  the 
altar-pieces  by  Anthony  Balestra,  Francis  Mancint, 
•Pompey  Battoni,  and  John  Baptist  Bonfreni. 

At  one  of  the  side  doors  is  a  terrace,  whi(?h  pre- 
sents an  uncommonly  fine  view  of  the  rufins  of  the 
Cesais'  palace.    On»this  terrace  are  three  anfeient 
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ctopdf  huilt  by  St.  Gregoiy,  and  repurod  by  Car^ 
dtiuU  Bftronio.  Tha  first  is  dedicated  to  St.  Silvia* 
mother  of  St.  Gregory ;  her  statue  oa  the  altar* 
betweea  two  porphyry  columns^  is  by  Nicholas 
Cordieri,  pupil  of  Bonarotti ;  tbo  paiotings  on  tbe 
ceiling  are  by  Guido  Reni. 

The  second  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ; 
this  was  the  ancient  church,  built  by  St.  Gregory, 
already  mentioned.  The  altar-piece,  between  two 
columns  of  antique  green  marble,  is  by  Rod*- 
qiUi,  commonly  called  Pomarancio^  St.  Peter 
^d  St.  Paul,  on  the  sides,  are  by  Guido.  On  tb« 
walls  of  this  chapel,  are  two  exquisite  frescos;  tbe 
one  to  the  right  on  enteiing*  representing  the  fla- 
^llatioo  of  St,  Andrew,  is  by  Domenichino ;  tbe 
opposite  one  of  the  sume  saint  worshipping  the 
cross,  and  t>eing  led  to  martyrdom,  is  by  Guido. 
They  were  painted  at  the  same  time  by  these  two 
distinguished  masters. 

In  tbe  last  chapel,  called  St.  Barbara's,  is  a 
•tatue  of  St.  Gregory,  modelled  by  Michael  An« 

¥ilo  Bonarotti,  and  finished  by  Nicbolas  Cordieri. 
be  marble  table  in  the  middle  of  the  chapd  it 
tbo  same  on  which  St.  Gregory  fed  twelve  poor 
pilgrims  ^wery  morning. 

In  the  great  road,  bordered  by  trees,  which  leads 
to  Porta  S.  Sebwttiano  (St.  Sebastian's  Gate,) 
in  the  street  to  the  right  is  the  Church  of  St  Bah 
bituif  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Cselius;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  336,  by  Pope 
St.  Mark.  St,  Gregory  the  Great  gave  it  the  title 
of  Cardinal,   .  Altbougti  i^  baa  frequently  been  w* 
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paired,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  observation  ejc- 
cept  some  pictures  in  the  choir,  by  Anastasio  Fon- 
tebuoni. 

Returning  to  the  great  road  on  the  right  side  are 
seen  some  remains  of  the 

TERME  DI  CARACAL1.A, 
{Caracalla's  Batht,) 
These  magnificent  baths,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Caracalla,' were  almost  similar  in  the  distribution 
of  the  rooms,  ^.,  to  those  of  Agrippa  and  Tims; 
they  were  smaller  than  Dioclesian's;  but  larger 
than  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  architecture  and 
the  ornaments  were  both  beautiful.  There 'were 
two  stories,  the  first,  which  is  under  ground,  was 
used  for  the  baths ;  the  second  was  more  particu- 
larly destined  for  the  games  of  the  disk,  ball»  and 
other  exercises. 

The  principal  front  of  this  edifice  looked  to- 
wards  the  east:  there  are  still  some  remains  of  the 
porticos  added  by  Heliogabulus,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  The  numerous  rooms  were  superbly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  gilt  bronze,  and 
Mosaic  pavements:  there  were  more  than  two  hun- 
dred fine  marble  pillars ;  the  place  was  altogether 
capable  of  accommodating  about  3,000  persons. 

Amongst  a  number  of  rooms  which  are  left  are 
four  large  halls  surrounded  by  high  walls ;  the 
longest  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  Gella  Solearct 
as  the  ancients  called  it;  it  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  size  than  for  the  flat  ceiling,  supported  by 
rails  of  bronse  or  copper,  which  is  regarded  by 
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ntodern  artists  as  a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
The  flat  ceilings  in  the  oratory  of  the  ChiesaNmva 
of  St.  MartinaSy  and  the  portico  of  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, are  also  much  admired  by  connoisseurs,  al- 
-  though 'they  are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  that 
of  the  Cella  Soleare;  the  length  of  which  is  202 
feet,  aiid  the  width  144.  The  precious  marbles 
Uiat  have  been  found  in  these  baths  prove  their 
ftarroer  magnificence :  amongst  others,  are  the  ce- 
lebrated Hercules,  by  Glycon  the  Athenian;  the 
Flora,  the  famous  group,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Farnese  Bull,  and  other  rarities,  which  were 
ti^nsported  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese^  and  afterwards 
.  to'  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance,  in  a  vineyard,  is  the  reser« 
voir  which  supplied  these  baths  with  water ;  and, 
in  another  vineyard,  is  a  small  temple  of  fine  archi- 
tecture. 

Returning  to  the  great  road  on  the  right,  side,  it 
seen  the 

CHIESA  DE'  SS.  NEREO  ED  ACHILLEO, 
{Church  tfSt.  Nerem  and  St  AehiUeut.) 
Pope  St.  John  I.  erected  this  church  about  524, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1596,  by  the  famous  Cardinal 
Baronio.  The  canopy  of  the  great  altar  is  sup- 
ported by  four  fine  pillars  of  African  marble. 
There  are  two  marble  pulf>its  called  ^mbones^ 
which  were  used  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
to  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  In  the  choir 
is  the  marble  seat  used  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the 
Greati  when  he  recited  to  the  people  in  this  church 
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hk  Tbirty-tbird  Homily,  piit  of  which  if  engmvail 
on  the  b«€k  of  this  seat 

A  few  paces  distaut  on  the  leA»  is  the  Cknrck  tf 
P0pe  St>  Surlitff  martyr,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Coostnotipa  the  Great,  oo  the  ruins  of  tbs 
apcieal  Temple  of  Marfi»  called  Extramuran^um^ 
because  it  was  outside  of  the  walls  before  th9 
augmentation  of  the  city  by  Aureliao.  It  wM  iii 
this  temple  that  the  Semttors  assembled  to  givo 
audience  to  th«  Generals  who  demanded  triumphsd 
honour;)  for  their  victories. 

Continuing  to  advance,  on  the  right  is  »  vino^ 
yard  of  the  Roman  College,  containing  4t  mi0«^ 
edifice  of  an  octagon  form ;  some  antiquaries  sup*, 
pose  it  to  have  been  a  Temple  of  Hercules ;  imd 
others,  a  ball  belonging  to  Camcalia's  baths.. 

In  1^  great  road,  on  the  right  band,  is  the  m-^ 
cient  Church  of  St.  Cesareus^  called  tn  P^ihltio^ 
probftbly  fiom  the  neighbouring  baths  of  C«ra« 
calla,  these  great  edifices  being  all  named  pfllPt 
laces  in  the  dark  ages.  Clement  VIII.  repaired 
this  ehureh,  and  altered  it  to  its  present  state. 

Of  the  two  streets  that  follow,  the  left  one  con« 
ducts  to  the  fori^  Latina^  so  called  because  it  led 
to  th^  Latiumi  but  this  gate  being  uow  closed,  it 
is  necessary  ^o  go  through  St.  Si^bastian's  or  St, 
John's  Gate,  to .  arrive  at  the  Via  Latina  (Latin 
Way),  where,  amongst  other  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  is  thj9 
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TEMPIO  DELLA  FORTUNA  MULIEBBE, 

(Temple  of  Fortune  Muliebre.) 

This  edifice  is  four  miles  from  Rome,  reckoning 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Latina  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ceelius,  conformable  to  th«  ancient 
historians,  in  speaking  of  the  meeting  between 
Conoianus  and  his  mother,  who  had  the  happiness 
to  appease  her  son  when  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  Rome,  in  order  to  attack  his  country. 
This  temple  was  built  in  honour  of  that  action  :  it 
is  raised  on  an  oblong  base,  constructed  of  brick, 
and  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  pilasters,  an 
entablature,  and  windows.  As  the  architecture  is 
very,  fine,  it  was  probably  rebuilt  by  Faustina,  wife 
of.  M.  Aureilius  ;  some  medals  of  that  Empress 
bear  the  representation  of  a  seated  figure  with  the 
inscription  ForturuB  Muliebri, 

Returning  to  the  town,  in  the  street  opposite  St. 
Sebastian's  Gatc»  is  the  Sassi  Vineyard^  on  the 
door  of  which  is  inscribed  Sepulchra  Scipionum, 
because  it  contains  the 

SEPOLCRO  DEGLI  SCIPIONI, 

(Tomb  of  the  Seipios.) 

This  celebrated  monument  of  the  Seipios,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  illustrious  Cornelia  family,  was 
only  discovered  in  1780;  until  then,  the  tomb  on 
the  outside  of  St.  Sebastian's  Gate,  almoEt  opposite 
the  church  of  Domine  quo  vadis^  was  sui)pos^  to 
be  'that  of  the  Seipios.    Thit^  monument  had  two 
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stories ;  the  first,  which  still  exists.  Is  very  largo 
and  under  ground ;  it  19  of  a  square  form»  bdlowed 
in  the  earth.  Qf  the  second  story  nothing  remains; 
it  contained  the  statues  of  the  Scipios  and  the  poet 
Snaitts.  as  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Livy.  The 
following  objects,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
wete  fouiMl  here:  a  sarcophagus  of  peperino,  or 
Albanian  «tone»  finely  worked,  which,  according 
to  die  iasicription*  belonged  to  Lucius  Seipio  Bar* 
batus  t  a  bust  of  the  same  stone,  the  head  crowneil 
with  laurds,  by  some  beliered  to  be  that  of  En<« 
nius ;  xnd  by  others,  Seipio,  son  of  Gneus ;  aa 
Vnknown  bust  of  white  marble;  a  number  of  mar^* 
ble  inscriptioi»,  of  which  copies  have  been  made, 
and  placed  where  the  originals  were.  This  monu« 
ment  is  worthy  of  particular  notice;  not  only 
from  its  antiquity,  but  from  being  the  tomb  of  tfa# 
most  worthy  family  q[  the  Roman  Republto. 

Advancing  towards  the  Gate  of  St  SdMisdatt^ 
we  pass  under  the 

ARCO  DI  DRUSO, 
(Jteh  of  bruMUS.  ) 

This  triumphal  arch  was  erected  by  the  Roman 
senate,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus.  It  is  composed  of  sqtmre  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, and  adom^  with  two  pillars  of  African 
marble,  of  the  Composite  order.  The  pipe  on  Uhi 
upper  part  of  this  edifice,  and  the  arcades  that 
were  formerly  on  the  sides  of  the  arch,  indicate 
the  continuation  of  an  aqueduct.  It  is  «u{:q9<>sed 
tJMit  GmMh  ^9c4  tbif  buiklii^g  to  <?Of|diM?(  tkft 
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Mitdati  watei',  wkkh  was  the  be^  i&  Rome^  iiid 
WM  originally  brought  to  the  city  by  Quinlius 
Marciu8,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
We  then  arrive  at  the 

PORTA  S.  SEBASTIANO, 
{Gaie  of  St.  Sebmtian.) 
This  Gate  was  substituted  for  the  ieoicient  PoriA 
CapenOf  by  Aurelian,  whmi  he  extended  the  city 
walls*  The  Capena  gate  was  at  the  foot  of  Mouni 
CmHuBf  and  was  so  called  because  h  conducted  tef 
A  city  of  that  name,  near  Albano. 

On  the  outside  of  this  gate  began  three  roads^ 
the  Latin  Way^  the  Ardeatine  Way,  and  the  cele-' 
brated  Appian  Way,  which  was  paved  with  larg^ 
Mocks  of  stone,  by  the  censor,  Appius  Claudius^ 
in  the  year  of  Rome  442.  The  last,  the  most 
fnagni^cent  (^  all»  was  adorned  with  temples  and 
tombsi  of  which  some  parts  are  remaining :  it  w^ 
repaired  by  Julius  Ceesar,  who  drained  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  that  the  waters  might  not  do  afty 
injury,  and  successively  improved  by  Augustus^ 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan :  the  last 
extended  it  as  far  as  Benevento,  and  afterwards  ttf 
]Mnd]si«  A  part  of  the  Appian  Way  again  be^ 
came  a  prey  to  the  waters ;  but  Pope  Pius  VI.  hai 
remedied  the  evil,  by  making  an  outlet  for  them, 
•o  that  the  fields  are  now  well  cultivated ;  it  has 
also  purified  the  air,  and  rendered  the  journey  to 
Naples  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

Ouuide  of  this  Gate  (called  St.  Sebastian,  oft 
aceoifm  of  the  cathedral  of  that  name,  which  it 
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nearly  two  miles  beyond  it),  on  the  left  side,  is  the 
Field  of  the  Horaces ;  not  that  where  the  con»l>at 
between  the  Horatii  and  Cniiatii  took  placc» 
which  was  in  the  territory  of  Alba,  very  far  from 
this  place,  but  another  field,  called  Sacred,  by 
Martial,  perhaps  from  some  neighbouring  temple. 
The  little  river  Almone,  vulgarly  called  la  Ma^ 
rawuif  runs  through  this  field.  It  is  formed  by 
the  waters  of  Crabra  Saluiws,  and  the  fountain  of 
Egeria.  The  Crabra  water  comes  from  Frascati/ 
and  turns  seven  corn  mills ;  and  the  sources  of 
the  fountain  of  Egeria,  and  the  Salutare  water,  are 
not  far  distant ;  the  last,  being  mineral,  is  used  for 
baths,  called  "  Baths  of  the  Holy  Water.*\  In 
this  river,  the  priests  of  Cybele  used  every  year  to 
wash  the  statue  of  that  goddess,  and  their  sacred 
utensils. 

Near  this  spot<  in  a  vineyanl  on  the  lefl,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  edifice,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  i/orafit  family;  it  is  probable  that 
Horatia,  sister  to  the  conqueror  Horace,  may  have 
been  buried  there. 

Continuing  along  the  Appian  Way,  almost  op« 
posite  the  church  of  Domine  quo  vadiSf  are  the 
ruins  of  a  tomb,  which  was  sujiposed  to  be.  the 
Scipios'  until  1780.  It  is  deprived  of  its  orna* 
ments ;  the  base  is  square,  and  contains  a  sepul- 
chral chamber;  the  upper  part  is  round,  with, 
niches  inside. 

Beyond  this  the  road  divides  into  two  parts; 
that  to  the  ri^htj  is  the  ancient  Ardeatine  Way; 
the  other  isa  coutinttatiou  of  the  Appiaiii  on  which 
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s^re  several  ruins  of  ancient  tombs.  In  a  vineyard 
opposite  the  first  mile-stone,  are  three  sepulchral 
chambers,  which  Fabretti,  and  others,  suppose  to 
have  been  those  of  the  freed  men  of  the  family  of 
Augustus.  The  walls  were  full  of  small  niches, 
containing  urns  and  funeral  vases. 

At  a  small  distance,  in  a  vineyard,  was  disco- 
vered in  172(),  another  large  sepulchral  cliamber, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  freed  men  and 
slaves  of  Livia  Augusta.  The  urns,  vases,  4^., 
found  there,  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  capitol. 

In  the  same  road  is  the 

6ASIUCA  DI  S.  SEBASTIANO, 
(Cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian.) 

It  is  supposed  that  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
this  church,  and  that  Pope  St.  Silvester  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Sebastian :  after  being  repaired  by  several 
popes,  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  in  itfll,  rebuilt 
it,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  Roman  cathedrals.  The  front  is  de- 
corated with  a  fine  portico,  sustained  by  six  pillars 
of  granite.  The  great  altar  is  adorned  with  four 
columns  of  green  Laconian  marble>;  and  a  fresco 
by  Innocent  Tacconi,  a  pupil  of  Caracci.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Giro  Ferri,  is  a  statue  of  that  saint,  sculptured 
by  Anthony  Giorgetti,  from  a  model  by  Bernini. 
On  the  three  doors  of  this  church,  are  several 
saints,  painted  by  Anthony  Caracci. 

The  descent  into  the  CemeUt-y  of  St.  Calisiuif 
commonly  called  the  CataamUnt  is  by  the  door  or> 
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the  tight  of  lilt.  Sebastiafi'ii  clapel.  Tbese  ^aitu^ 
combs  are  excavations  made  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
iHaDs  to  dig  out  the  earth  now  called  Fozxoiana^ 
whh  which  th^v  built  t^dt  immense  edifices. 
The  Christians,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  en«- 
larged  them,  and  retired  here  to  perf(arm  their 
devotioils ;  here  also  they  often  slept,  and  here 
they  buried  their  dead.  These  catacombs  are  the 
largest  existing,  and  extend  along  a  space  of  silt 
miles.  Ecclesiastical  writers  say,  that  fourteen 
popes,  and  nearly  170,000  mafQrfs  have  been 
buried  there ;  that  the  body  of  St.  Sebastian  t^as 
transported  thither  by  Saist  Lucina,  ai«d  that  the 
bodies  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  were  long  con- 
cealed there.  The  bones,  however,  hate  been  re* 
moved  at  Various  times,  and  the  Catacombs  art^ 
now  almost  empty. 

In  a  vineyard  tttoost  opposite  this  church,  are 
femaitis  of  the 

SCVDERIB  DEL  CIRCO  DI  CARACAIJLA^ 
{SUihUt  •/  CaraeMUa'i  Circus.) 
Thh  edifice  conttsts  of  a  large  oblong  cotiif ,  ifar^ 
fotmded  by  a  btick  wall,  iirhich  supposed  a  piibi^ 
lit  the  middle  of  the  court  is  A  cireulaf  building. 
From  its  pfoximity  to  the  ctfeus  of  Cara^alla,  ami 
ffom  the  door  of  communication,  it  was  evidently 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  chathXs  and 
horses  used  in  that  circus. 

The  circular  birilding  in  the  court,  fieenii  to 
hare  been  buiH  before  the  stables  and  circUs  of 
Ciiracalla:  it  Is  IM  fed  ni  diamelerj  ainl  deeo^ 
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nM  vitb  *  fine  portico,  b  thu  ceatrt  ii  a  Umik 
opUigpQ-pillar  wnich  sustains  t^  lars^  «rch:  thft 
qonstruction  is  similar  to  tb^t  of  the  Tower  of  tbif 
Slaves,  two  mil^  beyond  the  Porta  Ma^gtore; 
from  which  the  famous  Vignola  took  the  idea  cC 
the  subterranean  part  of  Sie  court,  at  the  cele^ 
brated  Capruola  Palace.  The  name  of  Prae^' 
torian  Stales  given  for  many  centuries  to  tbiii 
edifice,  m^kes  it  probable  that  it  served  as  a  shelter 
for  the  horses  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  when  tb^ 
emperors  came  to  view  the  games  of  the  circus* 

Above  the  portico  of  this  edifice  is  a  modem 
apartment;  and  over  the  rotunda  was  a  temple* 
which  contained  the  statues  of  the  gods  that  were 
parried  into  the  circus  before  the  races  began«» 
The  name  of  Tower  de*  Borgianif  which  this 
building  retained  till  its  destruction,  has  given  rise, 
to  the  idea  that  the  Borgia  iamily  used  it  as  a  for- 
tress during  the  civil  wars  in  the  dark  ages.  (H 
the  outside  of  the  great  oblong  court,  is  a  small 
tomb,  the  construction  of  which  was  interior  to 
that  of  the  court.  AU  antiauaries  imagined  thie 
aocient  monument  to  have  ^longed  to  the  Servili^ 
ii^ly,  until  the  discovery  of  the  real  tomb  of  that 
house,  by  the  Marquis  Canova.  Next  to  this 
opurtisthe 

QRCO  DI  CARACALLA, 

Almost  all  aat^juaiies  attributp  this  circus  to  Ca* 
xe^le,  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  one  portrey^d  on 
tli»  mpdiOi  of  tbel  efl|peipr«   ft  is  the  best  i»e* 
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ierved»  and  the  only  one  that  can  gii 
of  this  sort  of  edifice.  The  remains  \_  ^ 
the  surrounding  walls,  to  which  woifPll 
seats  for  the  spectators ;  the  platform  i 
which  divides  the  length  of  the  circus ;  ind  i 
vestiges  of  the  hounds  called  by  the  ancients  7 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  Spina,  Unde 
last,  was  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  god  Con 
that  is  to  say.  Equestrian  Neptune,  who  presj 
oter  the  games  of  the  circus.  There  is  likej 
the  great  door  through  which  the  conqueror  pa 
in  triumph  to  the  Latin  way ;  and  on  the  <  _  ^ 
side  mte  seme  remains  of  the  ettrceri,'^^^] 
where  the  chariots  were  placed  before  the  course 
began ;  by  the  sides  of  the  carceri  were  the  seats 
for  the  emperor,  magistrates,  and  other  consider- 
able persons. 

This  circus  was  l64l  feet  long,  and  432  feet 
y&de^  It  was  one  of  the  smallest,  for  it  could 
only  contain  20,00<J  spectators,  there  being  but 
ten  rows  of  seats  around.  In  the  middle  of  the 
platform  was  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  now  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.  Each  race  was  performed  by 
four  chariots  with  two  or  four  horses.  The  wbote 
course  consisted  of  seven  turns  round  the  Spina. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  circus,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  Appian  w*y,  is  the 

SEPOLCRO  DI  CECIUA  METELLA, 

( Tomb  of  CeeUia  MeiMt.) 

This  is  the  finest  sepulchral  monument,  and  one 

of  the  best  preserved  of  ancient  Rome.    It- was 
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mnif  aooDrding  to  the  inscription  on  fte  tof^,  by 
Crasftos  tha  Triuinvir,  ia  memory  of  his  wife  C^^ 
€ilift  MetelUy  the  diiughtar  of  Qiiiatus  Creticus, 
It  is  of  a  circulAF  form,  96  feet  in  diametert  an4 
stands  on  a  square  base  which  is  almost  hnried* 
The  most  remarkid>le  pardcularity  of  this  tonib»  hi 
iti  eictraordioary  thickness,  and  th#  immense  size 
of  the  {ueces  of  tfa¥ertine  with  which  it  is  covered* 
In  the  interior  there  is  a  small  round  chamber,  the 
ciiiting  of  which  is  in  the  form  oi  a  ^ne.  Th^ 
sarcophagiis  ^  Grecian  marble,  now  iii  the  conif; 
of  the  FaUzzo  Fameuef  was  found  hers  in  the  lime 
of  Paul  III. 

Over  the  inscription  are  the  remains  of  a  marble 
basso-relievo,  which  joins  the  frieze  of  n  ina|;ni*^ 
fi^nt  entablature,  surroundmg  the  whole  edifice. 
The  frieie  is  faeautifnl,  and  ornamented  with  fe»^ 
tMAs  and  heads  of  oxen,  from  which  the  tomb  is 
called  by  the  common  people,  Cofo  di  Bovn.  Thn 
travertine  and  marble  employed  in  this  fine  mon^ 
Bwnt,  clearly  indicate  that  it  wne  erected  U  this 
end  of  the  Republic,  at  which  period  they  were 
intfodoeed  in  Rome,  The  diffident  views  from 
this  tomb  ai®  very  picturesque. 

The  brick  walls  and  battlements  over  this  ino* 
nnment  were  erected  by  the  Gaetani  fiimily»  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  dark  ages.  At  the  same 
period  also  was  built  near  this  place  a  castle,  tOi» 
gether  with  a  church  and  some  houses,  of  which 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  Over  the  doors  of 
the  latter,  are  the  arms  of  that  family. 

Y  3 
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.  Half  a  mile  distant  is  the  tomb  of  the  Servilia 
family,  discovered  in  1 808,  by  Marquis  Cahova. 
This,  together  with  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Me- 
tella,  makes  the  third  out  of  the  four  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  on  the  Appian  way ;  that  of  Catilinus  is 
now  the  only  one  remaining  undiscovered. 

About  two  miles  farther,  on  the  left  side,  is  a 
large  farm,  vulgarly  called  Roma  VeccHa  (Old 
Rome),  belonging  to  the  Duke  Torlonia ;  in  which 
are  a  number  of  walls  of  ancient  ruined  edifices. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  old  Pagus  Lemonius^  a 
small  borough  or  town,  where  the  labourers, 
called  Pagani,  dwelt.  Some  statues,  busts,  heads, 
and  various  fine  marbles, .  were  lately  found  there 
in  digging. 

>  Returning  towards  Caracalla's  circus,  in  a  vine- 
yard, may  be  seen  some  antique  ruins,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue  and 
Honour,  erected. by  M.  Marcellus,  to  fulfil  avow 
he  made  in  the  Gallic  war.  This  edifice  was  dou« 
ble,  and  so  constructed,  that  the  visiter  was  ob- 
liged to  pass  through  the  temple  of  Virtue  to 
arrive  at  that  of  Honour.  This  was  meant  to  de- 
signate, that  true  honour  can  only  be  acquired  by 
the  practice  of  virtue. 

Going  a  short  way  back,  and  passing  through 
the  farm,  called  La  CaffanUa^  on  a  rising  ground, 
is  seen  the 


FIFTH.  DAT.  ^4/t 

TEMPIO  DELLE  CAMENE,  VOLGARMENTE 
DETTO  m  BACCO,  iN  OGGI  CHIESA  Dl  S. 
URBANO, 

{Temple  of  the  Camenes,  eommofUy  caUedOfBoc* 
chus;  nowy  The  Church  of  St,  Urban,) 

This  is  more  probably  the  temple  of  the  Camenes 
than  of  Bacchtts,  becaase,^  it  is  well  known,  that 
over  the  grotto  of  Egeria,  was  a  temple  of  wood» 
consecrated  by  Numa  to  the  Gamenes. 

The  form  of  this  fine  temple  is  square ;  it  was 
decorated  with  a  portico,  sustained  by  four  fluted 
Corinthian  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  church.  The  in« 
teripr  of  the  temple  is  adorned  with  a  fine  stucco  > 
frieze,  on  which  are  some  military  trophies,  and 
on  the  ceiling  are  basso-relievos,  4^.  The  altar 
of  Bacchus,  preserved  here,  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  this  being  the  Temple  of  Bacchus* 
Urban  VIII.  converted  it  into  a  church,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Urban  I.  on  account  of  his  being 
buried  here. 

Descending  into  the  valley,  anciently  called 
Egeria,  and  now  la  CcffartUaf  in  front  of  th» 
temple,  is  the 

GROTTA  DELLA  NINFA  EGERIA^  \ 

(Grotto  of  the  Nymph  Egeria.) 
This  is  the  very  ancient  and  celebrated  spot  cob« 
secrated  by  Numa  Pompilius,    second  king  of 
Rome,  to  the  nymph  Egeria  and  the  Musea*  audi 
'to  which  be  frequently  retired,  attnKliil  ig^^ 
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plmWwHiepg  of  the  wood  and  the  agreeable  tpams 
taio ;  und  pretended  to  consult  the  Nymph  and 
receive  her  oracles,  for  the'  government  of  the 
people* 

'  'At  the  extreinity  of  the  gmtto,  which  is  all 
adorned  with  i^erdupe,  is  a  small  recumbent  statue, 
uarier  which  is  the  famra  of  the  water.  Afooiid 
tht  grotto  aie  niches,  ia  whieh  were  placed  the 
statues  of  the  Niae  Muses ;  and  on  the  ground  an 
scattered  several  fragments  of  ancient  marbles  i 
aasongst  whieh  are  some  heads  of  Corinthian  pil- 
laii*  The  walk  appear  extreBiely  ancient*  but 
ht^B  been  recently  reptdred* 
In  the  same  valley,  along  which  flows  the  Aci* 

rlaecie,  anciently  the  Almo,  ^nd  almost  oppo9 
th«|pt)(la,  i^che 

nmpio  0BL  mo  RsnicoLo, 

(Tm^  of  the  Opd  Ridicvle.) 

Ifaaaibftly  tb«  Caitbagimaii  f^n^iaU  haying  apa* 
proacbed  Rome  in  order  to  attack  it,  was  pp  terfft 
find  by  9mQB  rmon  ia  tbi«  plAce,  that  be  qoicjcly 
niavd.the  si^ge,  Tbi#  (^?enl  eauaed  the  foundstion 
of  the  temple,  which  took  the  nam^  of  the  ffni. 
Ridicule*  Festus,  lib.  vi.,  describes  the  situation 
of  this  temple,  as  being  built  between  the  Appian 
and  the  .Latin  Ways,  four  miles  from  the  ancient 

T||ji  ^lifiee  is  aquam»  a»d  k  built  of  brick. 
AJfthQtigli  it  is  of  aneient  origin,  th0  style  of 
AiiBiAimtnm  teMm,  it  im^&le  that  it  wia. 
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jrepaifed  or  rebuilt  at  a  time  when  the  arts  floii* 
rished.  It  is  adon^ed  with  pilasters  and  small 
windows  in  the  middle,  and  two  octagon  pillars 
placed  on  one  side. 

Returning  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  taking  the 
street  to  the  left  of  St.  Sebastian's  cathedral,  lifter 
walking  two  miles,' appears  the - 

BASIUCA  DI  S.  PAOLO, 

(St  Pattts  CathedraL) 

This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893,  boC 

as  an  account  of  its  origirial  state  may  be  intei^ettp- 

ing  to  the  reader,  it  is  here  retained. 

All  the  columns  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  ex« 
cept  one.  The  great  door  at  the  west  end  w«» 
burnt,  as  well  as  the  roof  of  both  transepts,  but  the 
baldaquin  and  high  altar  have  not  sufiered.  The 
Mosaics'  at  the  end  of  the  nave  are  not  injuied, 
nor  is  the  west  fapade  at  all  hurt. 

Constantine  the  Great  built  this  church  at  the 
request  of  Pope  St.  Silvester,  in  a  farm  belongyag 
to  Lucina,  a  Roman  matron,  and  on  a  cemetery  ia 
which  the  body  of  St.  Paul  had  once  been  buried* 
Theodosius  began  to  enkrge  it  in  386 ;  Uonoriu$» 
bis  successor,  finished,  and  several  Popes  have 
since  repaired  and  embellished  it.  This  majestic 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  four  possessing  a  holy  door* 
The  front  is  adorned  with  Mosaic,  executed  in  the 
14th  century,  by  Peter  Cavallini ;  and  a-  fine 
portico,  built  by  Benedict  Xlil.  about  1726» 
from  the  xiesigns  of  Anthony  Canevari ;  it  is  sus* 
tained  by  twelve  columns,  four  of  which  aitrgm* 
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mku    Tbo  greet  door  in  tlie  mUUk  10  of  hfmrn^ 
Mi  W9i  made  et  CoosUntioople  ia  IQfO,  itt  tl^^ 
^xp^se  of  PaoUl^ne  CastcjUj,  the  Romaa  cpoAuJi. 
The  interior  of  this  grand  temple  is  25S  feet  longi 
wkkottt  reckpning  the  «li^)  end  148  wide.    Its 
INifocipil  dea^ratiao.  consists  in  1£0  pillfir^.  60  «f 
which  divide  the  church  into  fivenami;  i^tim 
middle  one  are  forty,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  on  each 
side ;  twenty-four  of  diese  are  made  out  of  one  piece 
of  the  precious  violet  marble  supposed  to  have 
lieen  found  in  Adrian's  tomb :  they  are  Corinthian, 
«Bd  partly  flutedU^  feet  high,  and  11  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference.    The  other  sixteen  pillars  are  of 
Parian  marble;  imd  th#  tetyift  thn^tivo  small 
Oftves  are  of  Giocftsa  nuible:  the  two  immeiiss 
pillars  which  sustain  the  great  arch  are  of  Saliisft 
marble,  45  feet  high,  and  l6in  cifcumfisrence.  Of 
Hie  eight  in  the  crossway,  seven  are  of  Egyptian 
granite,  and  one  of  eipo&m*  Those  thatdeeorate 
Sie  dtars  are  all  of  porphyry,  and  thirty  in  num* 
k«r.    The  pavement  of  the  church  is  fermed  of 
marble  fragments  with  ancient  inscriptions.    Over 
the  great  arch  of  the  principal  nave  is  a  Mosaic, 
executed  under  St.  Leo  the  Great,  in  440;  it  1^ 
|»esents  oar  Saviour  with  the  twenty«four  elders 
ef  the  Apocalypse,   and  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.    The  walls  of  this  nave  are  all  adorned  with 
nncient  pictures,  but  they  are  much  injured  by 
the  damp,  and  there  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
Popes,  which  St.  Leo  the  Great  ordered  to  be 
painted  from  St  Peter's  time  to  his  own.    It  was 
we«|iniisd  by  Pope  8t.8yaMMdius.  Benediet  XIV, 


wmpmitd  di«t0  pauitiiigSi  and  adidl  tti6  Po|Mfft  Hhm 
were  wantiog ;  this  series  has  since  been  continaed 
down  to  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  amouncing  al« 
together  ^  £53*  In  the  middk  df  the  transept 
It  the  great  altar,  tinder  iKFhteh  is  deposited  th« 
Ibody  of  St  PatsL  Thi»  altar  is  adonied  with  ibuf 
eotumns  of  beAutifut  porphyry  which  sastdH  it 
«i^iopy4  terminated  t>y  a  Gotlfte  ornunent^  ia 
form  oi  a  pyramid. 

Annexed  to  this  calbedral  is  *  fine  doislery  silr^ 
ftmnded  with  double  arches,  suUained  by  small 
eolumtw,  a  great  part  of  which  are  Incrusted  with 
Mosaic,  as  is  lAso  the  entablature.  Under  th^ 
pottico  are  some  andqne  marbles,  ati4  radons  in^ 
scriptions  ate  enchased  on  the  Wallsi 

Adf  andng  about  a  mile  fanher ,  is  seett  the 

dftlESA  DI  S.  PAOLO  ALLE  TRE  FONTANE, 
(Church  of  St  Paul  of  the  Three  FoufUains.) 
Three  churches  weM  built  by  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian^ in  this  place,  called  ad  A^$a8  Salvioi,  That 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  is  placed  on  the  spot 
Where  he  was  beheaded.  Was  rebuilt  in  15^0,  by 
Cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandini ;  the  architect  was 
Jktnes  della  Porta,  who  decorated  it  with  a  fine 
iToni.  In  the  interior  are  two  altai-s,  and  the  three 
springs  df  water  said  to  have  miraculously  orlgi-* 
Aftted  in  the  places  touched  by  St.  t'aul's  head 
aAer  it  was  Cut  off. 

Before  this  church  is  that  dedicated  to  Sainit 
Vkiceni  and  AnagtaduSf  built  in  624,  by  Pope 
HoBOtiUa  L,  and  reputed  by  S«  Lea  UI«    It  b 
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ef  Gothic  architecture,  with  thivc  naves  4i^idcid  by 
pilasters,  on  which  are  the  Twelve  ApaMiies,  painied 
in  fre^co^  from  .the  desigBs  pf  Raphael. 

The. other  church,  called  St.  Mary  Scula  Cadi^ 
vtu  erected  pn  the  cemetery  of  St.  Zeno,  in  which 
more  than  12,000  ChhstiiMiis,  together  with  that 
aaint,  were  buried ;  they  were  all  martyred  by 
Dioclesiao,  after  having  worked  at  the.  construction 
of  his  baths.  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  in 
1^829  and  afterwards  Cardinal  Peter  AldobraiyiiQi 
repalred.it,  from  the  designs  of  Vignolaand  John 
Baptist  della  Poitta.  It  is  of  an  octagon  form,  teiw 
minatcd.by  a  cupola.  )n  the  choir  is  a  MosaiCf 
by  Francis  Zucca»  a  Flprentiue ;  which  is  coiisi* 
dered  the  best  modern  work  of  the  kind. 

Returning  towards  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
taking  the  great  road  that  leads  directly  to  the  city, 
after  walking  a  mile,  appears  the 

PORTA  S.  PAOLO, 
{St.  Pauti  Gate.) 

This  gate  was  substituted  by  Aurelian  for  the  an* 
cient  Porta  Trigeminal  when  he  extended  the  city 
walls.  It  was  at  that  time  called  Ostiensis^  from 
being  placed  in  the  Via  Ostia;  its  present  name  is 
derived  from  the  cathedral  near  ic.  Belisarius  re- 
built it  as  it  now  stands,  being  19  feet  higher  than 
formerly.  Near  this  gate  is  another,  closed  up, 
as  are  several  of  the  ancient  gates  in  Rome.  These 
double  gates  enabled  the  Romans  to  meet  their 
enemies  with  double  forces,  or  served  to  acconi* 


modate  the  people,  wbo  could  go  out  at  one  and 
enter  by  the  other,  . 

On  the  left  side,  at>  the  entrance  into  the  city, 
dose  to*  the  wall,  is  seen  the 

PIRAMIDE  DI  CAJO  CESTIO, 
{Pyramid  of  Cuius  Cestius.) 
Tkis  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian : 
it  was  built  in  i330  days,  to  receive  the  ashes  of 
Caius  Cestius,  according  to  his  will ;  as  is  seen  by 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb.  This  great  structure 
k  incrusted  with  large  flags  of  marble  a  foot  in 
thickness;  the  pyramid  is  122  feet  high,  and  each 
side  is  96  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  plaCed  on  a 
base  of  travertine  about  3  feet  high ;  the  sepulchral 
chamber  is  19i  feet  long»  13  wide  and  14  high; 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  tbis  room  are  decorated 
with*  stuccos,  amongst  which  are  painted  some 
elegant 'figures  of  winged  females,  vases  and  other 
ornaments,  though  greatly  damaged  by  time.  These 
paintings  allude  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  Caius 
Cestius,  who  was  one  of  those,  whose  business  it 
was  to  prepare  the  solemn  banquets  of  the  gods. 
These  feasts,  called  Lectistemia^  were  held  ip  the 
temples  after  signal  victories,  or  when  some  great 
calamity  threatened  the  Roman  republic. 

Alexander  VII.  repaired  this  pyramid,  which 
had  suffered  greatly.  In  digging  on  this  occasion, 
two  small  marble  pillars,  with  their  heads  very 
finely  worked  and  fluted  were  discovered ;  they 
were  plaJced  on  the  west  side  of  the  pyramid.  Two 
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bftses  were  aUp  (^iscf^v^r^d,  op  pqft  ^f  Whl^b  INM 
the  bronze  foot,  now  in  the  Museum  olthj^  C4pj^]|t ; 
it  belonged  to  the  &ut(|e  of  Caius  Cestiii^  ^fH^Ff^ii^g 
to  the  inscription  on  the  pther  ba^e :  |he  ^ii|C|4p|i4^ 
further  informs  us  that  this  Caius  Cestji|s  lived  in  . 
the  time  of  Augustus,  before  the  one  who  built 
the  bridge  of  that  name. 

In  the  pl^in  before  this  pjr Wl^id  n  lM  PfotesH^I 
Cemetery,  where  £ng|i^^  #n4  Pthw  proteKimti  «ii| 
buried.  Amongst  the  toqal^  m^y  N  tefa  llHI^rof 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  executf^d  hy  FJHOeii  Ut 
1766;  and  ths^t  of  Jacob  MpWi  «  |»M|^|I9' 
painter  who  djed  m  1793. 

A  l^i^  fftrtber  to  Ihfs  left  ist 

MONT]^  TE;£rFACQ|Q« 

This  mount  it  9P  ^ied,  bec«9s$  it  }|  fefli(e4  tf 
fr^mimeiits  of  v^ses.  I(  is  well  kiiowii  thM  l)^ 
vase^  were  mvcb  used  fey^lhe  Roi^m  tg  fiPpffrfii 
water,  wine,  oil,  the  ^sfaes  of  th^  def4t  aP4  Vftflillf 
other  thii^gs ;  i^  ^s  no|  therefore  ^Hre^^Qn^Jblfi  W 
suppose  thaj;  in  the  course  of  centuries  h  ^9Wi 
hf^s  been  for^ied  which  is  IJ5  fe^t  high*  mid  #4i 
in  pircumference.  Sevef^}  gvottos  qf  e^vef  h%^ 
been  made  her^,  which  are  delightfully  p^)  in. 
the  summer,  and  ^t  the  foot  of  the  hill  ^f^  ^HR)^- 
ing-hqus^s  for  the  accommodation  ^f  th#  p^ipuUflb 
Avho  resort  here  in  fine  wefttber  ^r  «n|lj^ienie(i|. 
From  the  summit  of  this  ti^ouqt  there  is  f^  vefy  fy^fi 
view  of  the  ef^virofti,  fgmm  im  m9i^  ilM^  lM» 
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rtuf^qiie  sitiiatioii,  ^frtiicH  Ms  some  resemblance 
Egypt. 

trt  laklft|  th«  gffedt  i^bad  opposite  IB8  Jf'or^a  5. 
J^fldft^,  fliay  lie  s^feii,  on  the  right  side,  a  street 
WferttH  \mi  ta  th^ 

GHIESA  DI  S.  SABBAi 

It  ii  §f  ^rjr  ahci>ht  Oi-ighi,  having  be^ti  given  to 
IM  GPBfek  nlbnks,  when  they  fled  from  their  couii- 
Vtf  0tt  d^cduht  of  thi^  persecutions  about  the  sa6i-^d 
images.  In  the  pohico  is  an  ahtique  Sarcophagus 
Hvith  a  basso-rfelievo,  representing  a  wedding.  The 
church  has  three  naves  divided  by  twenty-four 
pillars,  some  of  which  are  granite,  and  others  Gre- 
cian marble. 

Returning  to  tiie  sreat  road,  at  some  distance, 

CHIESA  DI  S.  PRISCA, 

{Chm^ch  of  St.  Prised,) 

"Ifhil  very  Ancieiit  church  was  built  on  the  site  6^ 
tfae  house  cf  St.  Prisca,  where  it  is  said  that  St.  Pe- 
tfer  baptiied  her  And  several  other  pagans,  after 
hilvitig  converted  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Pope  St.  tutycati  conseci*ated  it  in  28Q.  Adrian  I., 
knd  tJaliStu^  III.,  repaired  it,  and  Cardinal  Bene- 
dict Giustiniarii  erected  the  front  from  the  designs 
df  Cki\o  Lonibardi,  Who  gave  it  the  present  form. 
"*th^  chdreh  tdntalns  twenty-four  antique  pillars, 
ithd  Styme  hescos  by  Anai^taiiius  Fohtebuono.  I'he 
great  altar-piece  is  by  Passigii&ni. 

z  2 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  baths  of  Decius  were 
near  this  church.  Some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  several  very  fine  marbles  were  found  there. 

Returning  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  taking  the  . 
street  planted  with  trees,  is  seen  an  ancient  brick 
arch  much  ruined,  it  is  called  St.  Lazarus,  on 
account  of  the  small  church  of  that  saint,  near  it. 
Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  an- 
cient Porta  Trigemna;  and  others  suppose  it  to 
be  a  triumphal  arch,  raised  in  honour  of  Horatius 
Codes,  for  having  quite  alone  defended  the  bridge 
Suhlicim  against  the  Etruscans. 

Before  mount  Aventine,  in  the  place  now  called 
la  MarrnQratOf  were  the 

ANnCHI  NAVALI, 
(Ancient  Navalia») 

This  was  the  name  of  the  Port  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  various  merchandises  that  came  by  sea 
to  the  Tiber,  were  disembarked;  the  precious 
Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  African  marbles  were  also 
brought  there,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  re- 
tained the  name  o{  Marmorata  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  excavations  made  in  this  place,  a  great 
quantity  of  marble  was  found,  on  which  was  the 
date  of  the  expedition,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
who  sent  it,  and  that  of  the  consul,  in  order  to 
know  the  period  of  its  arrival.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  work-rooms  of  several  sculptors  and 
stone-cutters  were  near  this  place,  from  the  num- 
ber of  appropriate  tools  found,  besides  statues, 
blocks  of  marble,  ^^c. 
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.  t&H  B^Hm  Was  rorm^Hy  between  the  old 
Porta  Trigemmit  dhd  St.  haul's ;  this  Was  th^ 
tkii^  gli^eri  t6  the  placie  tirhich  contained  the  great 

Erti6&  feinted  by  M.  ifetnilius  Lepidus,  the  cuS- 
ift<»fiBli§e  afld  T^St  gi-ktiaries,  ^'hefe  the  cotn  that 
^me  ftdth  Bkrdintd^  Sicily,  ahd  Africsi,  titras  kept. 
The  situation  of  modem  Rome  being  changed, 
fte  f^  B^l  1^^  tfatispdrted  to  the  opposite  ^hore, 
HhicR  Ik  ekW^A  Pom  di  Ripd  Grdhcfe  (Harbour  of 

mfi  dfe  si^h  ko]^(S  Veistigbs  of  the 

PONTE  SUBLICiO, 
iSubKcius  Bridge,) 
This  was  the  6rst  bridge  constructed  on  the  Tiber; 
it  was  maae  by  Ancus  Martius^  and  being  dli  of 
^ooij  was  called  SubliciuSi  on  account  of  the 
Ijlams  that  composed  ii.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  was  the  first  ^ho  rebuilt 
it  of  marble,  but  in  7  $P  it  Was  ^washed  away  b  jr 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber^  and  has  never  since 
beeii  i-epaired. 

On  advapcing  may  be  seen  a  magazine  whbre 
salt  is  purified  and  sold,  and  opposite  to  this^  are 
some  remains^  of  the  ancient  salt  magazines,  which 
were  called  Salines. 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  road  leading  to 

!itdmi2  AYENTlNb, 

(MBUHt  Avkntifie.) 

THH  motifit  was  jbined  to  Rome  by  Ancus  Mar- 

ihi^l  iKk  Mrlh  kihg  of  the  ilomatis.    There  are 

94t^  dj^iaidits  H^Ung  tbd  Grigfh  df  its  name; 

z  3 


258  K£W   PICTUEX  OF  ROME. 

AdventinuSy  king  of  Alba,  having  been  buried 
there,  seems  the  most  probable  one. 

Besides  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  tem- 
ples of  Juno  Regina  and  the  goddess  Bona,  as 
well  as  the  Armilustrum,  stood  on  mount  Aventine; 
three  churches  have  been  built  on  these  ancient 
edifices. 

The  Church  of  St,  Sabina  stands  on  the  ruins  of 
Juno's  temple,  which  was  built  by  Camillus.  It 
was  constructed  in  4^5,  and  repaired  by  Sixtus  V, 
The  twenty-four  antique  fluted  pillars  that  divide 
the  three  naves  are  of  Parian  marble,  and  have  £ne 
Corinthian  capitals. 

The  Church  of  St  Mary  of  the  Priory  of  Malta 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Bona.  It  contains  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  tomb  of  a^ishop  of  the  Spinelli  family; 
which  is  formed  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  with 
a  basso-relievo  representing  Minerva  and  the  nine 
Muses.  Adjoining  this  church  is  a  garden  with 
a  fine  cassino,  which  presents  a'  charming  view 
of  Rome. 

The  best  antiquaries  think  that  the  Armuustrum 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Church  of  St,  Alexis  is 
situated.  It  was  destined  for  military  exercises, 
and,  according  to  Plutarch,  king  Tatius  was  buried 
there. 

1'he  cavern  of  Cacus,  and  temple  of  Hercules, 
were  probably  on  the  declivity  of  this  mount,  on 
the  side  towards  Montt  Testaccio.  Cacus  was  a 
famous  robber,  who, .  having  stolen  the  ^oxen  of 
Hercules,  imd  hid  them  in  his  cavern^  was  killed 


f  IFTH;  DAY;  ^&9* 

by  him  oa  the.  very,  spot*;-  thift^  action  sogreatlyi 
pleased  the  Romans,  that: they,  erected  a  temple  to* 
Hercules,  conqueror,  on  tbe^sf^e  cavern.  The 
fiue^  statue >  of-  the, infant  Hercules,  now  in  the- 
museum  of  the  Capitol,  was. found  there. 

Descending  from  Mount  Aventine,  and  following' 
the. street  to  the  right,  appears  the  ; 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN,. 
(Church  of  St  Mary,  in  Cosmedln.) 
This  church  is  supposed  to  have  heen  built  on  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Patrician  Pudicity,  into 
which  none  hut  the  Roman  patricians  could  enter. 
Of  this  temple,  only  eight  pillars  are  remaining  ; 
five  near  the  front  of  the  church,  one  in  the  sacristy 
and  two  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  ;  they  are> 
of  Grecian  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
seven, feet  in, circumference;  from  thc;beauty  of 
the  workmanship,  :it  is  conjectured  they  were 
executed  in  the  time  when  the  arts  flourished. 

Pope  St.  Adrian  I.  repaired  this  church  in  772» 
and  ornamented  it  very  magnificently,  from  which 
it  took  the  name  m  Cosmedin^  a: Greek  word  sig- 
nifying ornament.  It  is  now  vulgarly,  called  Bocca 
della  Veritd  (mouth  of  Truth)  on  account  of  a  large, 
round  piece  of  .marble,  shaped,  son^ewhat  like  a 
head,  with  eyes,  and  open-mouthed,  placed  under  . 
the  portico :  the  common  tradition  is  rthis,  that  the 
hand  was  placed  there,  in  swejaring,-  and  that  who- 
ever swore  falsely,  was  unable  to  withdraw  it.. 
Some  have  suppos^  this  marble, to.be  the  image, 
of  Jupiter;  AfajnoDi  p|i,,whiiqh;tbe;hAn4:^f^  ^4  ^9 


an  jriw  riwvftB  Of  aoiiB. 


ttdtfng  Bii  nitli  t  MittctfmnMmprdbflUetMlll 
Wis  the  tiiciuth  of  ioiM  «qiidlitel  or  fo^fililfis 

The  iitteri(9f  of  Ihe  chureh  it  tn  tke  Qotiliii  ^tf  Mi 
H  iMd  three  natM^  dif Mai  by  iwdvd  anti^iiii  inaf« 
ble  pillars}  the  pAt^ment  U  eompoMiil  Of  dlflMM 
bftHt  fttxm^  Th«t«  an  two  ancietit  ptilpitSi  iiid 
an  old  pontifical  marble  mt  m  the  thmti  t»  trtll 
as  an  image  of  the  Virgtiit  which  was  brought 
from  Greece,  ^he  great  altar  i$  isotatecl^  and 
decorated  Willi  &  cattopy  sb^ftihed  bf  ft)u^  pillars 
Of  E^ptittti  grtiiit^  «hd  an  aiitsque  eriii  lilew^ 
Of  fed  granite.  Tbift  ehureb  was  eidt^d  dcMi 
OnMa  ill  the  tinie  b(  Adtiftft  1.  i&d  St.  AiignstilM 
il  Iftid  to  htve  gif 4?ti  instriletioiii  in  rbeiOrle  fiif e^ 

On  the  squtttt  before  diie  iBbttreb  ^ik&m  ibU^ 
mtHi  Aaitbe 

MARk  DBL  fo£«i 
(tm^te  ijj^  P'Hii*,  h&w  dhurck  df  Sh  Mary  e/£U 

TbH  i!i  llil|)pc^J  to  be  Ifae  i^iapU  btVi^  hmtk 
hf  )4biiia  PolHflliiil)  m  m  ^hoiM  df  tbe  Tib^fr 
AM  Whtebi  btkMi  n^iif^fki  ito  ttd  emfli^faliW 
dnd^f'  mrxji  Wes  r^j^ttbr^d  byy«fii)iisrdfi  9t  l^mh* 
tM  bis  soti. 

^bti  edffi^  WHS  tcsry  biigftifi^iftit  i  tb^  §3£ii§i*dfftl 
wAtl  Of  ib^  ^ireuldr  1^11  is  entifeijr  of  Gr^efeil  ta&t^ 
bte,  to  fltiely  joined  togetbi*iF,  tbit  it  ^ppl^^S  aH  df 
dfidfiea^.-  Th«iiiMie#nioteiOiAiiibti(Aplttii^ 
VI  <  sfURi  iRviPiv  tm  fnc  owoNrai  w  nnscs  yif 


some^teps,  a^nd  fosm  a  circular  portico,  l6S  feet 
in  circumference  ;  one  pillar,  the  entablature,  and 
some  pther  ornaments  are  wanting.  The  diameter 
of  the  cell  is  28  feet,  that<  of  the-  pillars  is  3,  antl 
their  height  with  the  base  and  head  is  32.  As 
soon  as.  this,  elegant  temple  was  converted  into  ti 
church,  it  was. dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sun.  It  is  sometimee 
also  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great  drain,  or  sewer, 
.>rhich.we  mentioned,  near  the  arch  of  Janus,  here 
discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber. 

Almost  opposite  this  edifice  js  the 

TEMPIO    BELLA    FORTUNA    VIRILE    IN    OGGH 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  EGIZIACA. 
(Temp/co/Fortuna  Virile,  now  Church  of  SL  Mary 

of  E gyp*') 
This  fine  and  very  ancient  temple  was  built  by 
3ervius  TuUius  VI.,  king  of  Rome,  outof  gratitvde 
to  Fortune,  for  raising  him  to  f  oyalty,  after  haying 
been  born  a  slave.  It  was  rebuilt  in  an  oblong 
form,  during  the  time  when  the  arts  fiourished.  It  is 
of  travertine,  and  is  surrounded  with  eighteen  pil- 
lars of  the  same  stone ;  six  of  which  formed  a  por- 
tico  ip  front :  the  other  columns  are  on  the  sides. 
They  are  of  Jhe  Ionic  order,  26  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  stucco^  and  half  enchased  in  the 
>vall^  which  is  also  of  travertine ;  the  columns  sus- 
tain an  entablature,  adorned  with  children^  heads 
of  oxen,  and  caiidelabras ;  these  ornaments  are  all 
of  stu^o,  but  are  greatly  danuiged  by  time*    The 


iff  vBw  wWTtmn  Mr  moiiB. 

MWftg  ttsiiAi  cm  ft  high  biM  ^Mctt  kite  i»y 
ktely  been  difteoTeltd^ 

yndkir  Pepe  Jekn  YHL,  ftlmi  Ac  y«ftr  8r«« 
tkis  fthdent  temple  wfts  cotiv6iit«d  Intd  M  ^Blife^ 
ttlid  d«dicAM  to  (he  Virgift>  The  gr^t  aMfrf 
IMiei  hifireseiitliig  6t.  Mitfj^  tf  Egypt  is  biMl  «r 
tirt  ftftcet  woriis  of  Fitderit  Zciecftti ;  atfd  Mi 
&lto  mey  be  seen  4  model  of  thi  tloly  S^t^aielM 
at  Jerusalem.  Thii  ehttich  il  oedti^M  by  iM 
ArmeniftiiSb 

Qj^fmttiA  this  chureh  Is  i^  M  edifi^,  ikiefiiM 
with  various  fine  fragments  of  antiquity ;  h  is  €fiSk» 
roouly  (but  withdttt  ahy  reason)  called  Pilate's 
House.  According  to  the  inscription  on  the  street- 
Adbf,  it  belonged  to  Nicholas,  son  of  Cresceniid 
and  TheC^bfa,  iti  the  i4th  century;  aiid  not  as  is 
1^  some  ihia^hedi  ^  Nicholas  di  Lotetiiso,  ioA^ 
monly  called  Cola  i\  ItitosOi  tribune  of  the  Ro^ 
fi&n  pebplft; 

Aliiiosfe  ttppof^h  this  Mttsei  oil  thbUkiti  i^ 
Mtoii  some  rem^inii  df  Ih6 

PONTE  PALAT INO  DETT A  IN  OGGl  PONTE 
BOTTO, 

.  (Paiatine  Bridgif  n&w  etUled  Br9ken  Bridge.). 

Tm  Was  th«  flHt  bfid^  iii  llOiill^  built  of  ttdh^^ 
It  was  beguti  by  M.  Fulvius,  censoK  Hnd  fintsht^ 
h^  Stipio  AfHckiius  and  Li  MuifamittSi  cehsdHr. 
It  was  eall^  Palatine,  from  Moiihl  Palatlhe  in  tbff 
iieigbbottthbod  i  Also  Siihaiwiai'y  BeeatiSe  thib  §§< 
iiatofs  passed  over  it  to  cbnltilt  ihe  books  6f  fH€ 
Sibyls  When  ^ef  mm  hitpt  ttii  Moiiitt  Jahtdiiej 


It  w«lfep94Nl  If  J^lw  in„  h%VWg  Uen  ^^m4 
by  an  inundation :  and  ^ji^  again  restored  on  a 
similar  occasion  ^y  Gregory  X))!.:  ^ut  «in(cet)ie 
great  overflow  In  1 5989  which  carried  away  half 
%f  ky  it  bus  aevmr  been  tepaiied. 

Oa  t^e  sbofB  of  ^  Ttber»  n^ar  diis  ^jpot,  is  Ilia 
Wmth  fif  the  gpaal  drain  1  and  her^  also  may  km 
ami  Ike  WHMiiiif  of  a  wall  iof  mpd  df  mat  bM^ 
offeffmri^o;  thb  wall  ww  Of90te4  by  Tar<|«hi  8a* 
ptrbust  te  fortify  t^  eoast,  and  he  mider<B|i  il 
so  ba«Htiffd  that  the  qvm  was  ealled  Pukk^iim 
Mm  ^ 


mem  pay. 


Qn  ^  Qtii^r  tule  of  Af  Tib^r,  <?«lh»l  7KMi« 
VIPP,  trf  to  be  ^Ben  viinauf  olijeeli  infeerostiaf|  tt 
•raapsrs.  This  p^m  w^s  ibrtifiad  and  wU^  la 
^^^t  by  AfK^tis  Martiusy  fourth  ki^g  of  itone» 
in  order  to  |if^rais|  theanemy's  iaciirsioiif  in  thai 
sun*  ft  VM  first  mhabited  by  people  froin  JEdilHMi 
Hiid  ^bar  countries,  e^Ni^uared  by  IbiA  k^,  Tbo 
scddifirs  of  AugHstos^  aaval  affmamenlat  Rawemia 
mm  iiuailaiwd  tbeve;  for  this  ivasgii  TmitNi^em 
todi  the  name  ^yk$Ci1^oftke  Uaoam^  Qm 
*if  fbt  hridymi,  UaduM  |o  9b«iNiMm^  ialbo 


9fi4  vxw  pmvaBiMi^&ONE. 

PONTE  FABRIZIO  IN.  OGGI  DETTO  QUATTRO 
CAPI, 

(Fabr'icitui's  Bridge,  now  called  Quattro  Capi.) 

According  to  the  ancient  inscriptions  on  the  arches 
of  this  bridge,  it  was  constructed  in  the  year  of 
Rome  733,  by  the  £dile  Fabricius.  •  It  took  the 
modern  name  of  Quattro  Capi^  on  account  of  the* 
four  kermes  of  Janus  QuadrifronSf  formerly  on  this 
bridge,  one  of  which  is  now  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  John  Colabita,  and  the  others  are  near  the 
beginning  of  the  bridge.     We  then  arrive  at  the 

ISOLA  TIBERINA, 
iJsle  of  Tiber.)  . 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  Superbus,  the  Ro- 
man senate  delivered  all  his  possessions  to  the  peo« 
pie,  whOf  in  order  to  vebt  their  rage  against  the 
tyrant,  threw  into  the  Tiber  the  sheaves  of  com 
that  had  been  reaped  in  one  of  his  fields  near  that 
river,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Field  tyf 
Man.  '  These^sheaves  were  so  numerous  that  the* 
stream,  could  not  carry  them  away;  they  united 
vnth  the  sand  of  the  river,  and  gradually  formed  a* 
little  island,  which  was  fortified  by  a  stone  ram^' 
part ;  and  since  that  time  has  been  inhabited.    * 

In  the  year  of  Rome  46 1,  the  plague  having' 
made  great  ravages  in  the  city,  the  senate,  after 
consulting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  sent  deputies' 
to  Epidaurus,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  where' 
the  famous  Temple  of  Esculapius  was  situated*' 
The  deputies  obtaiiied*a  serpenti-the  symbol  of  that' 


god,  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  but  the.  plagae  dU-  > 
appeared  as  soon  as  they  landed  iu  this  island*. 
A  temple  was  therefore  erected  there  in  honour  of 
Escttlapius,  and  an  hospital.  The  island  was 
again  fortified  with  large  square  stones ;  and  formed 
like  a  ship,  in  memory  of  the  one  which  brought 
the  serpent  to  Rome.  A  serpent  was  also  sculp- 
tured on  the  stone,  and  may  still  be  seen  by  the  side 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  church  when  the  tide  is  low., 
The  Temple  of  Esculapius  was  situated  on  the  stern 
of  this  ship;  and  on  its  ruins  has  been  built  the    ' 

CHIESA.  DI  S.  BARTOLOMEO, 
(Church  of  St,  Bartholomew,)  . 

The  origin  of  this  edifice  is  extremely  ancient,  the; 
body  of  St.  Bartholomew  having  been  deposited 
there  about  the  year  983.  It  was  rebuilt  under 
Pope  Gelasius  XL  in  1118,  and  afterwards  re- 
paired by  Cardinal  Santorio,  under  the  direction  of 
Martin  Lunghi,  who  reconstructed  the  front,  with' 
four  granite  pillars.'*  The  three  naves  of  the  inte« 
ricHT  are  divided  by  twenty-four  granite  pillars, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  l^mple 
of  Esculapius.  The  great  altar  is  decorated  with 
firar  porphyry  columns,  and  a  porphyry  urn  oma« 
mented  with  lions'  heads,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
body  of  the  holy  apostle.  The  pictures  of  the  first 
chapel  are  by  Nicholas  Ricciolini ;  and  the  paint- 
ings in  the  next  are  by  Anthony  Caracci,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  other  chapels,  which  have  been  very 
badly  re-touched. 
On  a  wall  in  a  small  garden  of  the  aonexed 
-2  A 


flt$  NEW  Fl«1im9  M  EOMX. 

•MIV4WI,  Riay  be  teta  eiMtbased  ll^  l«ie  luid  in* 
seviptioD  of  tke  ttiitue  of  £scttlapiu6,  which  W4» 
fvund  in  this  pUee,  and  has  been  sent  to  l^apks, 
Kear  this  inscriptioii  i»  another  heloagiBg  Iq  a 
tiatue  of  Simon  Saneusi  vf\kt€k  has  occasioned  n 
giefU  pustake,  soaae  pei«oi|.s  ii»a|^Bing  it  lo  have 
appevtaiaed  to  the  i|tatue  of  Simon  the  raagieiaa> 
Without  considering  thaf  in  ^e  ancient  Sabine  laB* 
|[iiage  this  name  signiied  Hercules. 

The  Temples  of  Faunns  ^nd  Jnpitev  I^yeaomus 
weie  also  situated  in  this  island ;  some  rain*  of 
them,  consisting  of  l^ge  t^locks  pf  ^on^,  ^re  visible 
near  the  church,  apd  the  lip^pital  of  fienfratelli. 

Beyond  this  isle  is  the  Trasteoere^  on  the  other 
side  qf  die 

?ONTE  epBTIO  IN  ^G(i  DETTO  pi  |U  PAWO- 
LpAfEO. 

This  b^dge  was  eeiMtrueled  by  Ae  eensul  Oeeluie, 
during  the  repoUie.  Two  similar  i^iCvipticiBs  m 
the  parapets  of  the  bfidge  prpve  that  it  was  «»• 
patM  vAnvA  die  year  3f5f  A.  B.,  by  the  £»• 
fBffen  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Graliaii.  U  ie 
n(9W  called  ^t.  fiasthi^omew^s  bridge  on  pooonmt 
of  the  neighbouring  church.  It  consists  of  ^ree 
arches,  the  central  being  about  ff  Engli^  feet  m 
breadth. 

Taking  the  roa4  opposite  this  bridge,  and  tttm«* 
i^g  down  the  secG^  lane  to  the  left,  may  be  seen 
the  Ponte  Rotto^  mentioned  in  page  8£d.  From 
this  hciilge  these  is  a  f  eiy  fine  and  pktaresque 


fMUT)  oil  %h%  ilgbt  ii(id  l«  Mi^util  Af<jittifi6 ;  dfl 
lk«  <ft&«r,  lli«  lile  of  Tlb^r  |  «hd  dppdiftd)  tB« 
tM]»l^  df  VmAf  9i§rvitts  T^lli^'  WalUi  IM 
teouik  df  thd  gt^^l  iewer^  atid  that  df  tb^  Gflftiifft 

Al  H  tkm  <ilMitd«^  from  thd  feHdgf)  iS  ik« 

CHIESA  DI  S.  (JECILIA^ 
(CAttTcA  o/SL  Ceei/C»>) 
Tbli  «4ifi^  tras  ureeted  on  the  »|lot  tlrfi«i«  A^ 
house  of  St.  Cecilia  stood.  Pope  SI.  UrlNki  h 
coiiseerated  it  in  23b;  St.  PascM  I.  I^bntit  it  in 
821 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  repaired  and  altered 
to  its  present  forin.  Clehieht  Vllt.  gave  it  to  the 
Benedidinki  tlurii,  iiirhb  ha¥e  bdilt  ^  lai^g^  convent 
ae&r  it 

In>  the  coiirl  before  thte  ehtirch  is  atH  anti^ttd 
inatUe  tas^,  reinftrkabte  for  hi  ^\f^  ftnd  iiti%  fortti 
The  poreb  ii  snstAined  by  font  pillitH^  t#6  ^ 
whi^h  are  of  red  granite.  The  imiitik  of  iM 
church  has  thtee  hutes^  divided  by  tf^My^km 
pM$Hy  Mid  Dtimmented  with  gih  ityfccc^  lind 
|»idfttings.  The  gteftt  iiltftt  H  deet^rttted  ithh  i 
iifiki-ble  canopy,  dustdined  by  iom  fwie  lMhtil}U§ 
eid«m«i  of  blatk  ifind  khke  tna^ble^  tttid  bmwtjeii 
these  tddhms  ift  n  ftnlall  rotthd  piet^re^  sUppn^ 
to  be  of  Caracci^l^  school  If  ear  Ihe  altat  is  i 
tomb  in  which  is  preserved  the  body  of  St.  Geeilitt; 
It  is  decon^ed  with  alabakter^  UpiSHlaftoli,  jAspef^ 
agate*  and  gilt  brenSe.  Near  it  is  a  fine  itHtue  ^ 
St.  Oedlift,  ieulptitltd  by  Bu^hen  Madenio. 
The  pavement  aronnd  thi  tftir  Jl  d^  atibiMr, 

2  A  2 
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Matthias  di  Rossi  was  the  architect.  In  the  cha«* 
pel  of  the  cross  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin,  the 
infant  Jesus,  and  St.  Ann,  by  Baciccio;  and  a 
statue  of  Louisa  Albertoni,  by  Bemiui. 

In  the  adjoining  Franciscan  monastery,  is  the 
chapel,  or  room  of  St.  Francis  d'  Assisi,  contain- ' 
ing  a  number  of  relics. 

In  the  great  road  opposite,  on  the  right  side,  is 
the  Church  of  S,  S.  Quaranta  (Forty  Saints),  and ' 
farther  on,  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA  IN  TRASTEVERE, 
(Church  of  St  Mary  in  Trasfevere.) 

It  is  supposed,  that  on  this  spot  stood  the  ancieut 
Tabema  Meritoria,  a  sort  of  hospital  for  invalid 
soldiers,  who  had  served  their  country  well.  This 
edifice  having  been  abandoned,  was  granted  to  the 
Christians  by  Alexander  Severus ;  and  in  224, 
Pope  St.  Calixtus  erected  a  small  church  there, 
which  was  the  first  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  After 
various  repairs,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  II.,  and 
altered  to  its  present  form  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nardino Rossellino.  Clement  XI.  added  the  por- 
tico, which  is  sustained  by  four  granite  pillars. 

I'he  interior  of  this  magnificent  church  has 
three  naves,  divided  by  twenty«two  thick  granite 
pillars,  besides  six  which  sustain  a  large  archi- 
trave. The  pavement  is  of  porphyry,  antique 
green,  and  other  fine  marbles;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling,  which  is  finely  sculptured  and  gilt, 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  Capital  perform- 
ance pf  Doinenichino.    The  chapel  at  the  end  of 
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the  small  nave  to  the  right,  was  constructed  from 
tbe  designs  of  that  master,  who  has  painted  on  one 
part  of  the  ceiling,-  an  uncommonly  fine  Child 
strewing  flowers. 

The  great  altar  is  isolated,  and  has  four  por- 
phyry pillars,  which  support  the  canopy.  The 
choir,  is  adorned  with  Mosaics:  those  at  the  top 
representing  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  different 
Sain.ts,  were  executed  in  1 143 ;  the  lower  Mosaics, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Twelve  Apostles,  are  of  a  later 
date,  by  Peter  Cavallini. 

.  On  the  last  pilaster,  to  the  left  of  the  great 
altar,  are  two  antique  Mosaics,  one  representing 
different  birds,  and  the  other  a  sea-port.  Amongst 
the  tombs  are  those  of  Lanfranco  and  Giro  Ferri, 
excellent  painters;  and  of  John  Boltari,  well 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

In  the  street  almost  opposite  this  church,  be- 
yond St.  Gallican's  hospital,  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  GRISOGONO, 
(Church  of  St,  GrtMgono.) 
The  original  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  under  Constantine  the  Great ;  but  after 
various  repairs,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  in  l623.  The  architect  was  John  Bap*, 
tist  Soria,  who  constructed  a  fine  portico  sustained 
by  four  Doric  pillars  of  red  granite. 

In  the  interior  of  this  fine  church  are  three 
naves  divided  by  twenty-two  granite  pillars,  taken 
from  ancient  buildings.  The  great  ceiling  of  the 
choir  is  sustained    by  two  exquisite  porphyry 
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CMnlllittl  GolttlnMi  aiid  1ii«  gnuid  alMr  it  t 
rit«d  n^ltii  tt  cAtiopy,  8il{i(Mrtt^^  by  fovr  pUlMi 
of  lOubMten  On  tte  AMI0  of  the  greal  oeii« 
iDg  is  an  exquisite  painting  by  OttetcMo^  of  Si* 
GrMogono  traosportei  inw  Heateni  And  dver 
the  great  Ahtr  ii  A  Virgin  ftnd  Chlld^  hjr  ArplfiOa 

Toming  back,  and  ft pftssihg  the  ehuich  of  9tt 
Mftiy  la  TmsUvere^  ofi  the  teft  side  it  Men  tM 
Gilareil  0^  A.  ilfory  d^J/K  Acdiir,  so  rdled  ott  ae^ 
count  of  an  image  #f  the  Virgin  whkh  trie  for' 
merly  placed  on  the  staircase  of  a  neighhOurillg 
himse.  The  front  was  bnilt  by  Odtavid  Mal^he- 
Hno,  and  the  interior  by  Francis  da  Volterra.  On 
ihi^  gfeat  attar  is  ft  rich  tabefiiiidej  formed  of  pre<* 
doos  stoh^^  And  decoi-ated  ^ith  ilhteen  imnll  fiU 
Ian  ^of  ori«htal  Jasper.  St.  Therliia'i  ehafk^l  k 
adorned  with  four  Coluttini  of  Mthiiie  gre^n  iftil» 
hle^  Ahd  two  basdO^telietoft,  Otte  itptHentihg  the 
Saint,  by  Philip  Valie,  th«  othHf  hy  Mj  SMig 
The  pictures  of  the  choir  are  by  Arpino. 

The  stre^  to  the  Uft,  leads  to 

MONTE  GIANICOLO, 

This  Ihoum  ii  so  tiAAed  from  JAnus,  king  of  ^Ml 
Ahofigines,  who  is  said  to  have  Bulit  his  city  opa 
fKisit6  the  Capitoli  then  inhabited  hj  King  Sathni. 
Ancus  Martiui  joined  to  Rome  a  part  of  thi« 
mount,  which  isxtends  as  far  as  the  Vatican. 

Undef  thil  mount,  aeitording  to  Liry,  was  tbo 
sepulchre  of  Nulna  Pompilius}  two  Mone  larto- 
^hft|^  hoving  kiMk  found  lhei«4  With  Gi«ek  kk- 
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seriptio&s,  one  of  which  indicated  that  it  enclosed 
the  body  of  Numa,  who  died  535  years  before  this 
discovery,  but  it  contained  neither  bones  nor  ashes; 
the  other  described  the  books  which  it  held,  com* 
.posed  by  that  king,  about  religion,  and  seven  Latin 
and  as  many  ,Greek  books  were  actually  founds 
written  on  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 

This  mount,  on  account  of  us  yellow  sand,  was 
also  called  Mons  aureus  (gold  mount)  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  into  Moniorio, 

On  the  mount  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  PIETRO,  DETTA  IN  MONTORIO, 

{Church  of  St,  Peter,  caUed  in  Montorio.) 
.This  church,  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  after  frequent  repairs, 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen«  ' 
tury,  by  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Spain»  who  employed 
Baccio  Pinteili  as  the  architect. 

The  pictures  of  the  first  chapel  to  the  righ(s^ 
were  painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Angelo  Bonarotti.  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  beyond 
the  side  door,  is  by  George  Vasari,  and  the  sta- 
tues are  by  Bartholomew  Ammanato.  The  paint- 
ings of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  chapel,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  altar,  arc  by  Francis  Salviali ; 
sod  the  tine  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Daniel  da  Volterra.  The  fine  paintings  of  the 
following  chapel  are  supposed  to  be  by  the  cele- 
brated Vaoderstem,  a  Fleming,  but  they  are  muck 
iJlJiired*    The  picture  in  the  last  chapel,  repre* 
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Mfttittg  the  prints  (pt  itaib)  df  St  Fratfdli  ll  By 
John  Vecchh 

Th(<  wonderful  picftir<$  of  tbe  Tt^tisfigufaiii!»l, 
i^y  the  Itntn^rtibl  HiphfteU  ^hioh  fbrm^riy  addr^efl 
th«  grrat  altat  of  thin  ciiUrehi  lias  b^n  rettotttA 
m  the  VfttilsAti.  It  i^presetit*  wit  Si^idttr  4$ 
mount  Tabor,  resplendent  wIM  gl^fyi  together  irln 
Mos^s  ^nd  EliA^;  aird  St.  Peters  8tt  Jaihes^  a^ 
Sti  Johh^  pro^rate  on  the  grodnd.  Cardinal  Ji/^ 
lius  di  Medicis  ordered  this  paiiiting  to  b^  do»i| 
it  was  the  last  and  finest  WOtk  efi  the  great  Ea- 
phael. 

Id  thcf  middle  of  the  cloiHer  of  th^  ^ontigudtis 
convent,  is  k  terf  pretty  little  temple  of  a  circular 
form«  with  a  cupola  sustained  by  sistleea  Doric 
pillars  of.  black  granite.  It  was  erected  by  th^ 
celebrated  Bramante,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  iV^, 
OR  the  very  spot  wlMii'e^  according  td  tradition^  Sti 
Peter  received  the  paira  of  martyfdoibd  The 
^()lttiade  in  front  of  the  thni'ch,  comraaftds  ft  fiae 
T!#w  of  Rome. 

Near  thb  church  is  the 

fontaNa  PAOLINA,  volgarmente  detta 

DI  S.  PIETRO  IN  MONTORIO, 

(Patdine  Fouhtainy  e^mmonip  e^Ued  St.  P%t%fi^i  in 
Moutorio.) 

This  fountain  contains  more  watery  and  is  larger 
than  any  in  Rome.  It  was  constructed  by  John 
Fontana  and  Stephen  Maderno,  with  the  materials 
of  Nerva's  Forum^  under  Paul  V.,  in  16l3.  It  is 
adorned  with  six  tonic  columns  ofj  ltd  gnmite^ 
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tbe^  cplufnnf  are  twp  ^mikU  #f)ii  ibp^ie  very  large 
niclifs,  from  whjpb  th^ete  (surffsotft  of  water  fbw. 
In  the  other  two  afi^  ^r^nn^i  wbk^b  9^l9P  f>ftm% 
iVftter  into  a  very  l^^fufi  i»arbl«  bli»iRf  Tbis  gr«at 
<}INIRtity  of  w<N^F  was  cf^duct^d  tQ  H^^me  by  Traif 
j^p,  ^r  the  be&e^t  9(  Tr^^vere  9^(:et  aiid  wai 
called  Sabatina»  because  it  propeedf  from  Lake 
S^bfijnoy  uQYf  £if^cc\m^f  It  look  tbe  name  of 
Pauline  water,  from  Peiil  V*f  wba,  rft«r  repaiiiog 
the  ancient  conduits,  brpugbt  it  to  Iloroe  from 
Bracciano  and  Anguiilara^  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles.  These  waters  pass  into  different  canals, 
apd  serv^  t»  ium  com,  pftper,  mi  other  mills. 

9ehin4  this  fountain  is  the  Botamc  Qerdfn^ 
formed  by  Alexander  VUtt  for  tbe  study  of  simples, 
A  prpfiasiiQr  of  Batuny  in  tibe  Cq\\»^  deUa  Sapi' 
enza  visits  it  twice  a  week  during  the  n^onths  of 
May  an4  Jui>^,  tp  make  observations  fuul  parti- 
c|»)§r  diei)90Astfaiions. 

Al  tbp  tmmmH  <>f  tb^  mount  is  the 

PORTA  S.  PANCRAZIO, 
(Gate  of  St.  Pancras.) 
It  was  anciently  called  Janiculense,  from  the  mount 
09  which  it  is  sitiiated ;  At  was  afterwards  named 
Aurelian.  from  the  consul  Aurelius,  who  rebuilt  it 
and  made  the  rcied  called  Vift  JuteHa.  Its  present 
n/une  is  derived  frpm  the  church  to  whieh  it  leads. 
Urban  V|H*  re-constructed  tbi^  gate  from  the  de^ 
sig^  qI  Attlfaony  di  fiflssi. 
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On  quitting  the  Gate  on  the  right  side  is  seen 
the  cassino  of  the  yUia  Giraud,  the  architecture  ' 
of  which  is  very  singular,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
ship.     It  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Basil 
Bricci,  and  his  sister  Piautilla. 

At  a  small  distance  is  a  charming  cassino,  be- 
longing to  the  ViUa  Carsini,  constructed  by  order  \ 
of  Clement  XII.,  while  Cardinal,  from  the  designs 
of  Nicholas  Salvi* 

Continuing  the  road  to  the  left,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Via  VUelUoy  is  seen  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.PANCRAZIO, 
(Church  of  St.  Panenu.) 

It  was  founded  by  Pope  St.  Felix  L  about  the  year  • 
272»  on  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calepodius ;  and  after 
being  repaired  by  several  Popes,  Cardinal  Lonis 
Toirres  rebuilt  it  in  l609«     It  has  three  naves,  di- 
vided by  pilasters. 

Returning  towards  the  villa  Corsini,  and  taking 
the  left  road  formerly  called  Via  Aurelia,  we  see  * 
the  Villa  TorUnda^  and  afler  passing  under  th^  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Pauline  water,  perceive  on 
the  left  side  the 

VILLA  DORLV  PAMFILL 

This  delightful  villa,  nom  belonging  to  the  noble 
family  of  Doria,  was  constmcted  under  Innocent 
X.,  by  Prince  Pamfili ;  Algardi  was  the  architect. 
It  is  decorated  with  long  walks,  groves,  gardens, 
charming  fountains,  a  beautiful  lake  with  water- 
falb|  aiHl  a  sort  of  amphitheatre^  adorned  with 
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small  fountains,  statues  and  antique  basso-relievos ; 
in  the  amphitheatre  is  a  circular  room,  containing  . 
a  marble  faun,  which  plays  different  airs  on  his 
flute.  This  is  eifected  by  a  machine  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  an  organ,  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
water.  This  villa  is  five  miles,  in  circumference, 
and  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  emperor 
Galba's  gardens. 

The.  cassino,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Al- 
gardi,  is  very  magnificent ;  it  is  adorned  with  sta-  • 
tues,  busts,  and  antique  basso-relievos;  amongst 
ii'hich  maybe  distinguished  the  statues  of  Mar« 
syas,  Euterpe,  an  Hermaphrodite,  a  young  Her- 
cules, and  the  bust  of  the  famous  Donna  Olympia, 
by  Algardi;  a|so  a  fine  painting  of  Venus,  by 
Titian.  .     , 

Returning  to  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ja* 
nicule,  on  the  left  side .  is  the  Septimian  gate, 
erected  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  rebuilt  by  Alex« 
ander  VI. 

This  gate  leads  to  the  fine  long  street  called  la 
Lungara,  on  the  left  side  of  which  stands  the 

PALAZZO  CORSINI, 
(Corsini  Palace.) 
This  magnificent  palace,  in  which  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  lived,  and  where  she  died  in  l689, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  Corsini,  under  Clement  XII.;  it  has  been  so 
xnuch  enlarged  from  the  designs  of  Fuga,  that  it  is 
become  one  of  the  principal  in  Rome.  A  magni- 
ficent double  staircase  leads  to  the  two  floors ; 
2,  B 
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t^  first  is  imoondtd  mrkk  a  noli  collection  df  pio» 
mres ;  of  which  we  dudl  meBtion  the  be^. 

iu  the  first  aDteehareber  is  a  partrait  bj  Brmi- 
siao,  and  a  St  Catharine  of  Geneva,  by  Beaefiale; 
uadev  this,  are  twp  landscapes,  by  Nicholas  Pouar 
sin,  and  two  by  Michael  Angelo  ddle  Bambocci^ 
ale  i  ap  antique  Mosaic,  representing  a  plougbnifiii ; 
a  copy  in  Mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Quido,  and  aa 
antique  sarcophagus,  with  basso-relievos,  repse* 
senting  Nereids  and  Tritons. 

The  second  room  contains  a  large  picturei  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  of  Tityus,  with  the  Vulture ;  St. 
Peter  denying  his  Master,  by  M.  V^leotiBo ;  ^ 
St.  Jeiome,  by  John  Bellino ;  two  small  laadu 
scapea,  of  Poussin's  schpol,  and  a  holy  family,  by 
Simon  da  Pesaro.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  bust 
of  Seneea,  and  another  of  an  unknown  man. 

In  the  gallery  may  be  seen  an  Uncommonly  fine 
jBcce  HmOf  by  Guerciao;  a  portrait  of  Rubens, 
by  Campigli ;  St.  Peter  healing  St.  Agatha,  by 
Lanfraneo ;  a  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Annibal 
Caracci;  a  holy  family,  by  Baroccio;  a  St  Jeroiiie^ 
by  Guercino;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Caravaggio; 
a  Lucretia,  by  Guercino;  two  landscapes,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  a  nativity,  by  Vandyke;  a  holy 
familyt  by  Frate;  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by 
Quercino ;  a  holy  family,  by  Garofolo :  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  Caiabrese ;  a  hunter,  by  Wouver^ 
mans ;  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Paul  Ve- 
ra^ese ;  a  gptesque  painting,  by  Teniers ;  a  Mar 
dona  and  Child^  by  Andrew  del  Sarto ;  ApoUo, 
Afaroury»  and  other  dakies,  by  Albany}  a  portrait 
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«F  JuMs  IL»  by  Raphael ;  a  Bketoh  taktn  k&m  a 
subject  in  Ariosto,  by  Lanfraneb;  and  a  fiehrttit 
of  Philip  Hi  by  Titian. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  windows  in  iMs  gallety 
may  be  seen  a  very  striking  manger^  by  Lail- 
franco;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Paiil 
Yerbnese ;  a  nativity^  by  Guertino,  mmh  in  tbe 
manner  of  Schidone ;  Venns  and  Copid,  by  Ai- 
bano ;  a  visitation,  by  Oiorgione ;  Jesut  carrying 
the  cross,  by  Garofolo ;  a  liitchen,  by  Teniets ;  an 
old  man  reading,  by  Guido ;  St.  Andre^r,  by  An- 
nibal  Caracci ;  another  old  man,  by  Guido;  a  fitle 
Small  picture,  by  Castiglione ;  a  battle^  by  Bor« 
gognone;  two  grotesques,  by  Cerquotzi;  a  Sl« 
Francis,  by  Guido ;  a  half  figure  of  a  wdman^  by 
the  same ;  a  woman  decorating  herself,  by  Serjfc- 
ceni ;  and  a  St.  Martin,  by  Bofgognone^  In  this 
gallery  also  is  an  ancient  cunile  chair,  ornamented 
with  basso-relievo ;  as  well  as  a  statue  reptestot- 
ing  Sleep. 

The  next  room,  by  the  ftide  of  the  dodf,  con- 
tains a  small  painting  of  a  hare,  an  exquisite  per^ 
formance  of  Albert  Duro ;  Jesus  carried  to  the 
Sepulchre,  by  Louis  Caracci ;  St.  Francis,  by  B^- 
nefiale ;  some  gamesters,  by  Cigoli ;  the  Life  6f  a 
Soldier,  in  twelve  small  pictures,  by  Callot ;  eight 
drawings  in  crayons,  by  Luti;  a  Madona  and 
Child,  by  Sassoferrato ;  a  Virgin,  by  Andrew  del 
Sarto ;  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  by  Julio  Romano ; 
a  Village  Festival^  byBreugel;  two  small  pictures, 
by  Vandervert ;  two  Gothic  views,  by  Peter  Nef ; 
«h  AnnunciAtion,  by  Bcmatotti;  a  Venui»  Gnpid, 
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and  Graces,  by  Albano;  a  stttdy  of  &  head,  by 
Rubens;  some  drawings  in  crayons,  byRosalba; 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by  Pierin 
^del  Vaga;  a' portrait  of  Paul  III.  whilst  Cardinal, 
by  Titian ;  St.  Jerome,  by  the  same ;  a  Noli  me 
tangerc,  by  Baroccio ;  St.  Andrew  on  the  cross, 
by  Andrew  Sacchi ;  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
.and  a  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Guido ;  an  Annuncia- 
tion, and  two  small  pictures,  by  Guercino ;  the 
celebrated  Herodiad,  by  Guido ;  Jesus  before  Pi- 
Jate,  by  Vandyke ;  and  a  chase  of  wild  beasts,  by 
Rubens. 

-  The  next  room  contains  a  holy  family,  by  Bo- 
.narotti;  some  small  pictures  near  the  ceiling ;  a 
holy  family,  by  Simon  da  Pesaro;  another  by 
Bassano;  a,n  Ecce  Homoj  by  Guido;  a  holy  far 
mily,  by  Parmigiano;  two  views  of  Rome,  by 
Panniiii;  a  St.  John,  by  Guido;  a  Virgin,  by 
Albano;  a  holy  family,  by  Schidone;  and  a  small 
manger,  by  Bassano. 

•  In  the  adjoining  room  are  numerous  fine  por- 
traits, the  following  are  worthy  of  notice :  one  of 
Fulvio  Testi,  by  Mola;  a  young  man,  by  Holbens ; 
three  by  Vandyke ;  a  Doge  of  Venice,  by  Tinto- 
retto ;  a  picture  of  a  cardinal,  by  Albert  Duro ; 
three  cardinals,  one  by  Scipio  Gaetano,  the  others 
by  Doraenichiho;  (nnocent  X.,  by  Diego  Velas- 
quez; a  portrait,  by  Rubens;  the  two  Sons  of 
Charles  V.,  by  Titian;  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin, 
by  Baroccio ;  a  portrait,  by  Giorgione ;  and  two 
small  grotesques,  by  Teniers. 
The  last  room  but  one  contains  a  Magdalen,  by 


Lanfranco ;  two  landscapes,  by  Salyator  Rosa ;  a 
Davidy  by  Guido;  Jesus  in  the  Garden,  a  nhe 
ippy  frbtn  Coi-eggid ;  a  small  {iittur^,  by  SalVfttdf 
RmsLi  the  WoiAan  takfcB  iii  Adultferyj  by  Titian  j 
iit'd  landscapes,  by  O^risoiit^  ^  tWd  exquisite  ltl»d« 
^h^s,  by  Gaspard  Potisiin,  Imd  ^tloth^f^  by 
Bf^iigel;  twoBztttles,  by  Borgognone :  St.  S^sbitt^ 
tian,  by  Rubens ;  a  Virgin  and  Child^  by  Sttiiirig* 
Ilos ;  and  a  Homer,  by  Mdla^ 

Ih  the  la^  room  may  be  s^en  ft  htgt^  M6sai6^ 
tip^eSentitig  Clement  XII.  ^ith  Curdindl  K«fi^ 
lis  nephew ;  i  thttrble  biist  tf  thftt  Pope ;  ft  kild>» 
9e2ii>e,  by  Nicholas  Pouisiii;  and  another,  by 
iff  i^bad  Angeld  ddle  Bithiboccidtes  a  Virgin^  ftti^ 
ftti  Ecce  Homoy  by  Gilido ;  atid  A  poftfait,  by  Si^ 
&dn  dfe  Pesato. 

In  the  ttppcr  rooin^  are  k  number  of  flii«  p^nt^ 
hhp  by  good  illastets. 

This  palace  also  coiitditis  a  Celebrated  Libfftfy 
#4iich  occupies  eight  tooms ;  it  is  IPehiarkiiblfe  fdf 
ft  l-ich  Coliectidn  of  bdoks  ptiiited  in  thfe  15th  t^ii- 
(tiry ;  attd  a  *et  of  t^ty  #ate  prihtii,  ^hlfeh  fofift 
about  400  volumes. 

Adjoining  this  palace  is  ft  deligbfftil  tillfl  dtl  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Janicule,  atid  in  the  highelf 
pATi  is  aCassitu)  which  presents  a  view  of  th^  Whole 
city  of  Rome.  At  this  plftce  is  supposed  to  hftV6 
been  situated  the  councry-hduseof  Tulliu§  Martial^ 
According  to  Martial  his  cousin :  Hine  ^eptefh  do* 
fimos  videre  monies^  et  totam  licet  (Bstimttre  Romania 

Alfnost  dpposite  the  Corsini  Palace  is  the 
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CASSINO  PARNESE,   called  the  FARNESINA.. 

It  was  a  sort  of  country-house  built  from  the  fine 
designs  of  Balthasar  Peruzzi,  by  Augustine  Chigi, 
a  famous  banker,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  who 
was  entertained  with  a  grand  repast  here.  The 
Farnese  dukes  afterwards  possessed  it,  and  it  now 
belongs  to  the  court  of  Naples. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  Cas« 
sino  is  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche^  painted  in 
fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  first  hall,  by  the  best 
pupils  of  the  great  Raphael,  from  his  own  designs ; 
the  Galatea,  in  the  room  contiguous,  is  by  himself. 
The  fable  of  Psyche  is  thus  combined^,  the  central 
part  of  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments ;  one  representing  the  Assembly  of  the 
Gods,  with  Venus  and  Cupid  addressing  Jupiter; 
whilst  Mercury,  without  waiting  for  the  decision, 
presents  a  cup  of  ambrosia  to  Psyche  to  render  her 
immortal :  the  other  picture,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  Olympus  by  a  general  banquet  of  the 
gods. 

In  ten  triangular  pictures  around  this  ceiling  is 
represented  the  whole  plot  of  the  fable,  till  the 
moment  of  the  marriage :  in  the  first  picture,  to 
the  left  at  entering,  is  Venus  pointing  out  Psyche 
to  her  Son,  and  commanding  him  to  make  her 
feel  the  most  ardent  passion  for  the  vilest  of  mor- 
tals as  a  punishment  for  her  presumption  in  loving 
him.  In  the  next  picture  is  Cupid  shewing  Psyche 
to  the  Three  Graces,  companions  tp  Venus,  as  if 
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wishing  to  prove  her  exquisite  beauty.  Raphael 
executed  part  of  this  picture  himself,  especially 
the  back  of  one  of  the  Graces,  \vhich  is  admira- 
bly done.  In  the  third  picture  is  Venus  quitting 
Juno  and  Ceres,  who  are  pleading  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Psyche.  The  following  picture  repre- 
sents Venus  enraged,  in  her  car  drawn  by  four 
doves,  going  to  entreat  Jupiter  to  send  Mercury  iu 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Psyche,  in  order  that  she 
may  vent  her  rage  on  her.  In  the  fifth,  is  seen 
Venus  before  Jupiter  making  her  request.  The 
sixth  picture  represents  Mercury  publishing  the 
orders  of  Jupiter,  and  the  rewards  promised  by 
Venus  to  any  one  M'ho  shall  deliver  Psyche  into 
her  hands.  The  next  picture  represents  the  beau- 
tiful Psyche  returning  from  hell,  carried  in  the  air 
by  three  little  Loves,  with  the  casket  given  her 
by  Proserpine,  to  appease  the  wrath  of.  Venus, 
find  she  is  then  seen  presenting  the  casket.  The 
ninth  picture  represents  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  requesting 
permission  to  espouse  Psyche ;  Jupiter  grants  it, 
and  kisses  his  forehead.  In  the  last  picture  is  seen 
Psyche  conducted  to  Olympus  by  Mercury  at  Ju- 
piter's command.  There  are  also  fourteen  other 
triangular  pictures  by  the  sides  of  the  others ;  re- 
presenting a  number  of  little  Loves  carrying  their 
attributes  disguised  as  spoils  in  triumph,  alluding 
to  the  force  of  love,  which  conquers  every  thing. 
In  the  next  room  is  the  celebrated  Galatea, 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Raphael ;  she  is  represented 
standing  on  a  se^*Qhell,  dfawq  by  two  dolphins. 
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|»reded(d  hj  one  Kereid^  and  followed  by  a  Trident 
carrying  another.  The  two  pictuftss  of  tii  eeiltngi 
•oe  r^preseotihg  Diana  in  hef  clir«  drawn  hf  tw<^ 
^xen,  and  th($  others  the  fable  ef  Medusa^  9^  by 
Daniel  da  Volterra  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  wbA 
also  painted  the  ornaniieiif^  and  figtiHs  in  cbiAHH* 
■euro,  which  perfectly  imitate  basso-rdieTdi  Tkm 
fine  colossal  head  drawn  in  cbatcoal^  on  on«  Si«Ml 
of  this  tooni)  is  by  Bonafotti ;  it  #as  boldone  ae« 
cording  to  a  coifimon  opinion^  to  reproVe  Raphaifl 
Ibr  the  sraallness  of  his  figures^  but  merely  thNtl  hi 
night  hot  remain  idle  whilst  waiting  for  hki  pttpil 
Dariiel^  whose  worica  he  hstd  gone  to  ikei 

In  the  tipper  story  are  tWo  rooms  paints  JA 
freseo :  the  arckitectnral  paintii^s  ili  the  first  room 
are  fo^  Baltbasar  Peraszi  i  Vnlcan's  Forge  0V(§r  tht) 
chimney^  and  the  fl-iese^  are  of  Haphiiers  schools 
The  fresco  in  the  second  room^  i^ppoiit^  tb§ 
window^  representing  Alexander  the  Gfeato^rlflf 
a  crown  to  Roxaha,  as  wdl  as  that  on  fhd  middif 
wall,  are  by  John  Anthony  of  Soddotna. 

ConliBumg  albng  the  Strada  Lungami  ^nl 
ascending  Mount  Jaliiedie  by  a  small  fitre^St  lo  ih€ 
lefty  appears  the  Vm^  LaHfi ;  the  eii6dittO  ii  df  thd 
£ne  architecture  Of  Julio  RdmanOi  ^ho  paiittM 
one  of  the  room^. 

Returning  to  th^  SirUdd  Luf%driai  k  ieeH  tB§ 
Fttlmxzo  SalviatU  hutlt  by  Nanni  Bigio,  t  Flof^fi* 
tine  ttfchitect;  Henry  11 L  of  France  lived  thbre 
for  some  tinie. 

By  the  side  of  thiis  palace  is  a  stteet  teading  td 
Mount  Janicule^  on  which  is  th»  . 
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CHIESA  DI  S.  ONOFRIO, 
{Church  of  St.  Onuphrius.) 

It  was  erected  in  1439,  by  Nicholas  da  Forca 
Palena,  a  diocese  of  Sulmona,  for  the  hermits  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Jerome. 

Under  the  portico  are  three  li  nettes  representing 
events  in  St.  Jerome's  life,  by  Domenichino.  The 
Virgin  and  Child,  on  the  exterior  door,  are  also  by 
that  great  master. 

In  the  second  chapel,  to  the  ri^ht  at  entering,  is 
a  Madonna  of  Loretto,  by  Annibal  Caracci,  and 
in  another  chapel  is  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Ghezzi. 
On  the  great  altar  the  lower  pictures  are  by  Bal- 
thasar  Peruzzi,  and  those  above  by  Pinturicchio.- 

In  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  two 
celebrated  Italian  poets,  Torquato  Tasso,  and  Alex- 
ander Guidi,  whose  tombs  are  to  be  seen  here ; 
that  of  Tasso  is  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  door; 
he  died  in  1595,  in  the  adjoining  monastery  of 
S.  Onofrio;  the  other  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  on  the 
same  side,  opposite  the  monument  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Joseph  llondinini,  which  is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and  his  picture  in  Mosaic. 

In  the  monastery  is  a  Virgin,  painted  in  fresco, 
by  the  celebrated  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

From  the  garden  terrace  there  is  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  city  and  the  environs,  as  far  as  the 
sea. 

Near  the  Strada  Lvngardy  is  the 
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PORTA  S.  SPIRITO, 
{Gate  of  the  tioly  Spirit) 

Pope  St.  Leo  XIV.  enclosed  the  walls  of  the  Va* 
ticaii  in  850,  which  took  the  naiae  of  GUta  LeoniiUt, 
This  was  the  principal  of  the  six  gfttes  madl»  By 
that  Pope,  it  was  called  di  Bergg.  Paul  III. 
havi&g  repaired  the  hiilwarks  of  Romet  rebuilt 
this  gate,  and  employed  Antonio  da  8augail«, 
who  died  before  it  wa^  finished.  When  Urban  VIII. 
extended  the  city  wails  to  enclose  the  rest  of 
tnottttt  Janicule,  thift  gate^  as  well  as  the  S#pti- 
inian,  became  useless.  It  is  called  S,  Spiriio, 
from  the  neighbouring  hospital. 

Inside  of  the  bulwarks,  opposite  the  mad-boiitoy 
is  the  ViUa  Barherim^  where  may  be  seen  soUie 
remains  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  villa«  From  the  casdno  there  is  a 
Tery  fine  prospect,  greatly  admired  by  landscape 
painters. 

Returning  back  along  the  Straia  Xrtra^ahi^  paai- 
ing  through  the  Septimian  gate,  And  taking  tte 
ttreet  to  the  left,  we  arrive  at  the 

IPONTE  SISTO, 
{Sixtus'  Bridge,) 
The  origin  of  this  bridge  is  not  known ;  some  say 
it  was  constructed  by  Trajan,  and  others,  without 
any  foundation,  pretend  that  it  was  built  of  marble 
by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  formerly  called  Joni* 
cuienscj  from  the  neighbouring  mount:  it  took 
its  present  name  from  Sixtus  IV„  who  repaired  it 
in  1474, 
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After  having  remarked  thff  pbj^cti  mo9t 
wgft)»y  qf  nqtxc^  •!  Trasti^v^r^,  ^d  repassed  tbe 
ri^r  by  $|ie  PotUe  liisto,  tke  firsi  objft^t  that  prt-^ 
sfAtI  itsalf  is  the 

FONT  ANA  pi  PONTE  SISTO, 
{fountain  ofSMfs*  Bridge^) 
l%h  fioe  fountairi,  which  ii  opposite  thp  StW^ 
Crffifia,  ^as  comtn^cted  by  John  FontaD9i»  under 
Pful  V,  Jhe  water  cqmes  from  the  Pauline 
foii^ini  9t  St.  Peter's  in  MontQrio  The  de? 
coff^jtipQ  consists  pf  two  Ionic  pillars  which  sustain 
an  attic,  and  a  large  niche  containing  an  opening, 
whence  issues  a  f  odious  stream  of  water,  whiiSi 
first  falls  into  a  cup,  and  is  then  precipitated  into 
a  large  basin. 

The  fine  long  street  opposite,  is  called  Giuliay 
froiii  Julius  II,|  vlio  built  it.    It  is  supposed  to* 
be  the  Via  ftectdf  remarkable  in  the  tirae  of  ancient 
Rpilie,  for  being  the  way  by  which  conquerors 
passed  ip  triumph.    In  this  street  is  the 

CHI^SA  BELLA  TRINITA  DE'  PELLEGJlINr, 
(Church  of  the  Trinity  of  Pilgrim.) 

It  was  built  in  |6l4»  by  Paul  Maggi,  but  the  Aront 
wa^  es^m$^  frqm  the  designs  ot  Francis  deSancti^^ 
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at  the  expense  of  John  Baptist  di  Rossi :  it  is  of 
travertine,  adorned  with  Corinthian  and  Composite 
pillars,  and  statues  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  by 
Bernardino  Ludoviso.  The  picture  of  the  Trinity, 
on  the  great  altar,  is  one  of  Guido  Reni*s  finest 
works ;  he  also  painted  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the 
lantern  of  the  cupola. 

The  annexed  hospital  is  called  de'  PeUegrini 
(Pilgrims),  as  well  as  the  church,  because  they 
are  received  in  it ;  as  well  as  convalescents  who 
quit  the  hospitals  in  Rome. 

Opposite  this  church  is  the  Monte  di  Field 
established  in  1539.  ^t  is  a  sort  of  public  bank, 
where  money  is  lent  without  any  interest,  except  a 
pledge  which  is  immediately  restored  when  the 
money  is  returned.  It  is  a  vast  edifice,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  chupel,  decorated  with  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  sculptured  by  Domenico  Guidi, 
Le  Gros,  Teodon,  and  others. 

In  the  next  street  to  the  right,  is  the 

CHIESA  Dfs.  CARLO  A'  CATINARI, 
{Church  of  St.  Charles  A'  Catinari.) 
This  church  is  named  A'  Catinari  from  some  pot- 
teries formerly  situated  near  this  spot,  which,  in 
Latin,  are  called  Catini,      It  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Leni,  in  l6l2,  from  the  designs  of  Rosato 
Rosati,  except  the  front,  which  is  by  John  Baptist 
Soria,  who  decorated  it  with  two  orders  of  pillars, 
Corinthian  and  Composite.     The  interior  is  of  the     ' 
Corinthian  order,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings. 
The  Annunciation^  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  right^ 
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is  by  Lanfranco.  The  great  altar  is  ornamented 
with  four  porphyry  columns,  and  a  picture  by 
Peter  da  Cortona,  and  behind  it  is  a  fine  half  figure 
of  St.  Carlo  in  fresco,  by  Guido.  The  pictures  in 
the  choir  are  by  Lanfranco;  and  the  four  Cardinal 
Virtues,  on  the  corners  of  the  cupola,  are  exquisite 
works  of  Domenichino.  The  picture  on  the  altar 
of  the  Cross,  representing  the  death  of  St.  Ann,  is 
reckoned  the  master-piece  of  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Sacchi. 

Turning  back,  and  taking  the  street  de^  Giub-' 
bonari,  we  reach  the  square  of  Campo  di  Fiori, 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  ancient  Floral  games 
performed  there.     Near  this  square,  is  the 

PALAZZO  DELLA  CANCELLERIA, 
{Palace  of  the  Chancery,) 

This  splendid  palace,  destined  for  the  residence 
of  the  Cardinal  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  holy  church, 
vTas  begun  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and  finished 
by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  It  is 
constructed  of  the  travertine  stones  fallen  from  the 
Coliseum ;  ~  and  marbles  taken  from  Gordian's 
arch.  The  famous  Bramante,  who  was  the  ar- 
chitect, adorned  the  court  with  two  porticos  one 
over  the  other,  sustained  by  forty-four  granite 
pillars,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Pompey's 
portico,  which  was  formed  of  a  hundred,  and  ex- 
tended to  this  place.  The  frescos  in  the  first  I^all, 
%  representing  events  in  the  life  of  Pope  Paul  ilL, 
are  by  George  Vasari. 
In  the  lane  opposite"^  this  palace»  is  a  small  edi- 
2  c 
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fice  called  la  Pameidna ;  the  archilectisre,  hj  Bra- 
mante,  is  much  admired  by  connoisseurs ;  itisateo 
built  of  travertine  belonging  to  the'  Coliseum. 
M'e  then  enter  the  Sirada  Dei  Bauilari  on  the 
right,  leading  to  the  Piazza  FanteWf  which  is 
decorated  with  two  fine  fountains,  formed  by  two 
large  basins  of  Egyptian  granite;  one  of  which 
was  found  in  Caracalla's  baths,  the  other  in  those 
of  Titus :  they  are  seventeen  feet  long,  and  foar 
and  a  half  deep ;  and  are  adorned  with  lions'  heads. 
In  this  square,  is  the 

PALAZZO  FARNESE, 
(Farnese  Palace.) 

This  is  the  finest  palace  in  Rome,  both  for  its 
magnificence  and  its  architecture.  It  was  begun 
about  1530,  by  Paul  III., , whilst  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Anthony  da  Sangallo.  Cardinal 
Alexander  Farnese,  that  Pope's  nephew,  after* 
wards  finished  it  from  the  designs  «jf  Bonarotti  and 
James  della  Porta,  who  built  the  front  toward^ 
the  Strada  Givlia.  This  palace  is  also  formed  oi 
travertine  from  the  Coliseum  and  Marcelius'  the* 
atre.  It  belongs  to  the  court  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Farnese  family.  This 
edifice  is  square,  and  each  of  the  four  sides  has 
three  rows  of  windows.  The  principal  door  which 
leads  to  a  vestibule,  is  decorated  with  twelve  Doric 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  The  court  is  sur- 
rounded with  three  orders  of  architecture  over 
each  other;  the  first  two,  which  are  Doric  and 
lonic^  are  formed   of  arches  giving  light  to  the 
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f»taizassn>utt<l;  the  third  is  Corinthian,  with  win* 
dows  between  the  pilasters.  The  fine  mttrble9« 
ibmwrlj  in  this  coart,  have  been  removed  to 
Naples ;  the  sarcophagus  foutid  in  Cecilia  McteUa'v 
tomb,  it  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  principal 
court  On  the  first  floor*  the  ascent  to  which  is 
formed  by  a  magnificent  staircase,  is  a  gallery  sixty- 
two  feet  long  and  nineteen  broad,  painted  in  fresco 
by  the  celebrated  Annibal  Caracci,  a  performance 
worthy  of  being  described  and  observed  with  par* 
ticular  attention.  The  large  picture  in  the  midd'e 
of  the  ceiling  represents  the  triumph  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne ;  they  are  in  two  different  cars,  side 
by  side ;  the  car  of  Bacchus  is  of  gold,  and  drawn 
by  two  tigers ;  Ariadne's  is  of  silver,  drawn  by  two 
white  goats :  around  them  are  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
Bacchantes ;  and  Silenus,  who  precedes  them  on 
a  beast  of  burden,  forms  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
of  the  picture. 

One  of  the  two  pictures,  by  the  side  of  the  last 
ttientioned,  represents  Pan  offering  Diana  some 
wool  from  his  goats  ;  the  other  Mercuiy  giving  the 
l^olden  apple  to  Paris. 

Of  the  other  four  large  pictures  around  the 
ceiling,  one  represents  Galatea  amidst  a  troop  of 
Nymphs,  Cupids,  and  Tritons,  crossing  the  sea 
on  a,  marine  monster,  wliile  one  of  the  Cupids 
discharges  an  arrow  at  her.  The  opposite  picture , 
represents  Aurora  in  her  car,  carrying  off  Cepha- 
lus.  In  the  third  picture  is  Polypherae  playing 
the  pipe  to  charm  Gaktea,  and  iu  the  fourth,  is 
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that  giant  hurling  a  piece  of  rock  at  Acis,  wko 
ilees  with  Galatea. 

There  are  four  square  pictures  ;  the  first  repre- 
sents Jupiter  receiving  Juno  in  the  nuptial  bed ; 
and  the  second,  Diana  caressing  Endymion,  whilst 
two  little  Loves,  concealed  in  a  bush,  are  appa- 
rently rejoicing  in  their  victory  over  her.  The 
third  picture  represents  Hercules  and  lo ;  he  is 
dressed  iji  women's  clothes,  playing  on  a  timbrel; 
while  she  is  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean 
Lion,  and  leaning  on  Hercules'  club.  In  the 
fourth  picture  is  Anchises,  drawing  off  a  buskin 
from  the  foot  of  Venus.  The  two  small  paintings, 
over  the  figure  of  Polypheme,  represent  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyacinthus ;  and  Ganymede,  carried 
away  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  an  eagle. 

The  eight  medallions,  in  imitation  of  bronze, 
represent  Lcander  drowning  in  the  Hellespont; 
Syrinx  transformed  into  a  reed ;  Hcrmaphroditiis 
surprised  by  Salmacis  ;  Love,  tying  a  Satyr  to  a 
tree;  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas;  Boreas  carrying 
away  Orizia;  Eurydice  recalled  to  Hell ;  and  Ju- 
piter carrying  away  Europa.  The  four  small  ovals 
represent  four  Virtues. 

The  eight  small  pictures,  over  the  niches  and 
windows,  represent  Arion  mounted  on  a  Dolphin  ; 
Prometheus  animating  the  Statue;  Hercules  kill-* 
ing  the  Dragon  at  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides ; 
the  same  hero,  delivering  Prometheus  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  by  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  vulture 
which  is  devouring  his  liver ;  the  fall  of  Icarus 
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-Sato  tlie«eat  CIaSia*«*«  disgrace,  ^iHcovered  in  the 
hs^  ;  tbe  same  nyinf>4i  changed  into  a  bear;  and 
Phoebus  rec wing  ^lercury's  lyre.  The  picture 
-over  the  ^oor,  opposite  the  middle  window,  was 
painted  in  frwco,  by  Domenichtno,  wirh  the  car- 
toon of  Atufibal  Caracci :  it  represents  a  young 
girl  caressing  a  unicorn^  the  arms  of  the  Famiese 
family. 

The  two  large  frescos,  on  tfie  -side  waHs  of  tfre 
gallery,  represent  AiMlr4>meda  iix^d  io  the  rock, 
Perseus  combating  the  marine  monster,  and  the 
parents  of  the  princess  in  despair ;  the  other  is 
Perseus  petrifying  Phineas  and  his  companions,  by 
means  of  Medusa's  head. 

Th^  tlrree  following  rooms  Are  adorned  with  a 
frieae,  painted  by  Daniel  da  Votterra,  The  great 
"hall  Ts  painted  m  fresco,  by  Francis  Salviati,  Thad- 
detts  Zuccari,  and  Oeorge  Vasari.  On  one  of  the 
ades  is  represented  the  peace  concluded  between 
Charles  V.  «nd  Francis  1.  of  France,  and  Martin 
l^trthcr  disputing  with  Signor  Gaetani.'  In  the 
next  saloon  is  a  fine  cast  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hercules,  by  GJycon  the  Athenian. 

In  a  cabinet  likewise  painted  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci, is  a  picture  in  oil,  on  the  ceiling,  represent- 
ing Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue ;  the  pre- 
sent one  is  only  a  copy,  the  original  having  been 
sent  elsewhere.  The  frescos  around  the  cabinet, 
which  are  by  the  same  master,  represent  Hercules 
holding  the  celestial  globe ;  Ulysses  delivering  his 
rompanions  from  Circe  and  the  Sirens ;  the  samB 
hero  fixed  to  the  roa^t  of  his  ship  going  toward* 
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the  Sirens'  Island ;  Anapus  and  Amphinomus,  car- 
rying tbeir  parents  to  save  them  from  the  flames  of 
mount  i£tna ;  Perseus  cutting  off  Medusa's  head  ; 
and  Hercules  combating  the  Nemean  lion.  The 
ornaments  in  chiaro-scuro  that  divide  these  sub- 
jects are  also  by  Annibal,  and  are  so  perfectly  ex- 
ecuted, that  they  appear  like  relievos. 

Quitting  this  palace  by  the  principal  door,  on 
the  lefl  side,  is  seen  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  GIROLAMO  DELIA  CARITA, 
{Church  of  St.  Jerome,  of  Charity.) 
It  is  supposed  that  this  church  was  built  on  the 
'site  of  the  house  of  S.  Paula,  a  Roman  matron, 
"who  received  St.  Jerome  in  382.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1660,  by  the  architect  Domenico  Castelli. 
The  great  altar-piece,  representing  the  communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  Domeni- 
chino*s  best  works.  The  statue  of  St.  Philip  in 
the  next  chapel  is  finely  sculptured  by  Le  Gros. 

Returning  to  the  Piazza  FamesCf  at  a  small  dis« 
tance,  is  the 

PALAZZO  SPADA, 

{Spada  Palace) 

It  was  built  under  P^\\  III.,  from  the  designs  of    . 
Julio  Mazzoni,  a  pupil  of  DanJel  da  Volterra,  The 
front  and  sides  of  the  court  are  decorated  with 
stucco  and  basso-relievo. 

A  very  magnificent  staircase  leads  to  the  first 
floor.  In  the  first  room  are  ten  frescos,  suppose^l 
to  be  of  the  school  of  Ju}io  j^oro^no. 
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III  the  second  rdom  on  the  right  side  may  be 
seen  a  grotesque,  by  Cerquozzi ;  a  Cardinal's  por- 
trait, by  Guido;  a  woman  holding  a  compass,  by 
Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio;  a  portrait,  by 
Titian;  a  sacrifice,  by  Bassano;  a  picture,  by 
Peter  Testa ;  and  two  half  figures,  by  Caravaggio. 

The  third  room  contains  a  prediction  of  St.  John, 
of  the  Flemish  school ;  an  assassination,  by  Teniers; 
a  fine  Flemish  picture,  representing  books,  paper, 
and  other  things,  very  highly  finished ;  two  battles, 
by  Borgognone ;  a  woman,  by  Giorgione;  St.  John, 
by  M.  Valentino ;  a  caricature,  by  M.  Angelo  da 
Caravaggio ;  the  market  of  Naples,  and  the  revolt 
of  Massaniello,  by  Michael  Angelo  delle  Bam- 
bocciate ;  and  a  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  An- 
drew del  Sarto. 

The  gallery  contains  a  holy  family,  by  Rubens ; 
two  small  pictures,  by  Borgognone ;  two  others, 
by  Cerquozzi ;  a  small  picture,  not  finished,  of  a 
woman  in  the  midst  of  some  villains,  by  Dome- 
nichino;  ^ight  exquisite  portraits,  by  Titian;  a 
St.  Frances,  by  Guercino;  a  Virgin,  with  St.  Anne, 
by  Baroccio ;  Piety,  by  Bassano ;  a  Magdalen,  by 
Luke  Cambiasi ;  St.  Francis,  by^nnibal  Caracci ; 
under  which  are  two  Flemish  landscapes;  and  two 
by  Vanvit^lll ;  a  holy  family,  by  George  Vasari ; 
Judith,  by  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio ;  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Peter  Testa ;  a  Mag- 
dalen by  Guido  Cagnacci ;  Jesus  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  by  Gerard  delle  Notti;  and  a  capital 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Julio  Romano. 

In  the  next  room  is  a  perspective  view,  by  Pan- 
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«ini ;  *  tecrifice  of  Ipbigenkt,  by  P«*er  Tctfta  :  two 
cbcnibims*  heads,  supposed  to  be  by  Correggio  ; 
two  landscapes  oCCarBCci*s  school ;  two  grotesques, 
by  Cerrinoszi ;  a  portrait  of  Paul  III.,  by  Titian  ; 
a  fine  one  ef  Cardinal  Spada,  by  Gtlido;  a  Ma- 
donna and  child,  by  Peter  Peragino;  a  Magdalen, 
by  GaerciTio;  and  a  female  player  of  instrBments^ 
by  M.  Angelo  da  Carayaggio. 

On  the  ground-Aoor  are  se^^end  an^ae  scq1{»- 
ttires ;  amongst  others,  a  capital  statue  of  Ari^ 
tides,  sumamed  the  Just.  In  a  small  garden 
near  this  room  is  a  portico  sustained  by  Doric 
pillars,  which  appears  nrach  longer  than  it 
really  is;  it  was  erected  by  Boiromiiii.  There 
are  aJso  eight  antique  basso-relievos,  and  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Pompey  the  Great,  found  in  Ihte 
time  of  JnHas  III.,  in  the  little  street  called  de 
Leniari;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  atwbo^fe 
feet  Julius  Cesar  was  kilkd. 

Beyond  the  Famese  palace  is  the  StradaGin^^ 
oae  of  the  finest  streets  in  Rome,  Ifere  may  be 
seen  the  church  of  St.  Mary  deW  Orazione^  like- 
wise called  delh  Morte:  the  Falcomeri  peflact^ 
built  by  Borromini;  the  Church  ef  St  Oatksrine 
de*  Sanesi  (of  Sienna) ;  of  Spirito  Santo  cfe'  Napo^ 
Htam  (Holy  Spirit  of  Neapolitans) ;  of  St,  Mary  dtl 
Sttfragio ;  and  the  fine  Sacchetti  palace^  built  by 
Anthony  di  Sangallo,  At  the  end  pf  the  street 
is  the 
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CfflESA  DI  SAN  GIOVANNI  DE'  FIORENTINI, 
(Church  of  St.  John  of  the  Florentines,) 

A  company  of  Florentines  built  this  magnificent 
church  in  1488 ;  the  architect  was  James  della 
Porta.  The  front,  which  is  decorated  with  two 
rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  was  erected  by  Alexan- 
der Galilei,  under  Clement  XII.  The  interior  has 
three  naves,  and  chapels  adorned  with  marbles  and 
pictures.  The  altar-piece  in  St.  Jerome's  chapel 
is  by  Santi  Titi ;  and  the  side  painting,  by  Cigoli. 
On  the  altar  of  the  cross  is  a  fine  picture,  of 
St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  at  the  stake,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa. 

The  magnificent  great  altar  is  decorated  with 
marbles,  from  the  designs  of  Peter  da  Cortona,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Falconieri  family.  The  group 
on  the  altar,  representing  Jesus  baptized  by  St.  John» 
is  by  Anthony  Raggi ;  of  the  two  side  statues  of 
Faith  and  Charity,  the  first  is  by  Hercules  Ferrata ; 
the  other  by  Domenico  G  uido.  The  tomb  of  Signor 
Corsini,  on  the  side  wall  of  this  altar«  is  by  Al- 
gardi ;  and  that  of  Acciajoli,  by  Hercules  Ferrata. 
.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is  very  finely  painted 
by  Lanfranco.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  on  the  altar 
of  the  cross,  is  by  Baccio  Ciarpi. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  church  is  a  small  street 
leading  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  may  be  seen  some 
vestiges  of  ihoj 
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PONTE  TRIONFALE, 

(Triumphal  Bridge.) 

The  \valls»  that  are  visible  in  the  current  of  the 
river,  are  remains  of  the  pilasters  of  this  aneient 
Awl  celebrated  bridge,  called  Tnnmphal^  becaase 
the  conquerors  passed  over  it,  when  they  remved 
the  honours  of  the  triamph. 

To  obtain  this  recompense,  it  was  necessary  tx> 
have  killed  at  least  five  thtinsand  enemies  in  one 
battle.  The  conqueror  was  first  obliged  to  send  to 
Rome  letters  addressed  to  the  senate,  demanding 
the  triumph  ;  during  this  time  he  approached  Rome 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  the  Flaminian  orCassian 
way ;  he  stopped  at  the  Vatican  field,  near  the 
triumphal  bridge,  at  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where 
he  renewed  his  request  for  the  triumph.  The  se- 
nate then  repaired  to  the  temple  to  examine  the 
rights  of  the  conqueror,  after  which  they  granted 
or  refused  the  triumph.  When  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained it,  the  day  of  ceremonial  was  immediately 
fixed ;  he  was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  held 
a  palm  branch  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  first  obliged  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  honour 
of  the  gods  of  the  Capitol  ^  he  then  left  the  temple, 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  car,  and  acc<mipanied  by 
his  soldiers,  passed  through  the  gate  over  the  tri- 
umphal bridge,  into  the  field  of  Mars,  and  advanc- 
ing by  the  Via  Recta,  into  the  field  of  Flora,  he 
passed  by  Pompey's  theatre,  the  Flaminian  Circus, 
Octavian's  Portico,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
t^jj^^gfand  circus ;  thence  turning  to  the  left^  and 


passing  under  Constautine's  arch,  opposite  the  Co- 
Ijseum,  he  entered  the  Via  Sacra.  He  then  passed 
under  the  arches  of  Titus,  of  Fabius,  and  of  Septi* 
mills  Severus,  and  ascended  the  Capitol,  where  he 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  finally 
deposited  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  There  were  322  triumphs  be* 
tween  the  time  of  Romulus^  to  whom  the  honour 
was  first  decreed,  and  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Probus. 
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The  only  part  of  Rome  remaining  to  be  de- 
scribed is  the  Vatican  and  its  vicinity.  The  word 
Vatican  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Vaticinium 
(prediction),  on  account  of  the  temple  of  the  god 
Vatican  situated  in  this  place,  where  the  people 
assembled  in  crowds  to  consult  the  Oracles.  In 
order  to  reach  the  Vatican  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the 

PONTE  S.  ANGELO, 
(Bridge  of  St,  Angela.) 

This  magnificent  bridge,  which  has  five  arches, 
was  constructed  by  Adrian  as  a  passage  to  his 
mausoleum.  It  was  repaired  by  Clement  IX.; 
and  Bernini,  by  his  orders,  constructed  the  rail- 
ing,  on  which  are  placed  ten  large  marble  figures 
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of  Angels,  who  hold  thejnstruiaeiits^f  th«  Paasmib 
The  angel,  who  bears  the  inscription  of  the  cross, 
was  executed  by  Bernini ;  the  statues  of  St,  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  had 
been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  Clement  VII.,  th^; 
first  is  by  Lorenzetto,  the  other  by  Paul  Roma6i|^ 
The  river  here  is  31 1  English  feet  in  breadth,  aiw 
the  three  principal  arches  are  each  ^i,    :  ^i 

Opposite  this  bridge,  is  seea  the  > 

.    •       "i 

MAUSOLEO  D*  ADRIANO,  IN  OGGI  CASTER. ^|, 
S.  ANGELO.  :'  '^4 

{Adrians  Mausoieum,  now  Fort  St,An^eio^j^^i 

This  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected  by 
Adrian,  to  contain  his  ashes,  and  to  rival  that  of 
Augustus,  opposite  to  which  it  was  built  on  Do- 
mitia's  gardens.  The  base  was  270  feet  long ;  on 
this  was  placed  the  edifice,  which  was  round, 
620  feet  in  circumference,  and  all  incrusted  ^vi^^ 
marble.  This  building  was  formed  of  three  orderi? 
of  architecture,  of  which  only  the  first  remains/ 
it  was  surrounded  by  forty-eight  beautiful  vioj^ 
marble  pillars,  and  on  the  entablature  were  tK| 
same  number  of  statues.  The  second  order  wa 
decorated  with  pilasters  and  statues ;  and  the  thir 
order  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  cupola,  on  th 
summit  of  which  was.pla^eM  Adrian's  $t^tM^>« 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  splen- 
did tomb  was  used  for  the  defence  of  the'  city. 
Procopius  says,  that  in  the  Wjars  against  the  Goths, 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  who  had  fortified  them-* . 
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4»f  the  following '  room,  are  Justiice  and  Peace, 
painted  by  LHnfranco.  In  the  last  room  is  Arion 
on  the  Dolphin,  and  a  Ship  full  of  Sailors,  by 
Romanelli. 

Near  this  palace  is  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine 
de*  Funari ;  on  the  altar  of  the  first  chapel  is  a 
St.  Margaret,  a  fine  copy  from  the  picture  of 
Annibal  Caracci ;  having  been  retouchend  by  him- 
self. At  the  top  of  this  chapel  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  also  painted  by  Annibal  Caracci.  On 
the  third  altar,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Scipio  Gaetano.  The  other 
paintings  are  by  Muziano,  Frederic  Zuccari,  Mar* 
cellus  Venusti,  and  Jerome  Nanni. 

In  the  second  street  to  the  left  is  the 

CHIESA  Dl  S.  MARIA  IN  CAMPITELLI, 
(CAurcA  o/^f.  ATary  in  Campitelli.) 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1658  by  Carlo  Rainaldi, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  people,  to  preserve 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  I'fae  fiont  is  of 
travertine,  adorned  with  two  rows  of  pillars, 
Corinthian  and  Composite.  The  interior  is  mag- 
nificent ;  it  is  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  twenty- 
two  Corintliian  columns  of  fiuted  marble,  and 
paintings  by  Sebastian  Conca,  Luke  Giordano, 
C^mignani,  and  Baciccio. 

On  entering  the  small  street  to  the  left  of  this 
church,  in  the  court  of  a  house,  also  on  the  left 
side,  are  seen  three  thick  fluted  marble  pillars, 
with  Corinthian  heads;'  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Tempk  vf  Juno  Rtgim,  built  by 
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selves  tbere^  despoiled  it  of  its  ornaments^  by 
breaking  the  statues  to  throw  them  at  their 
enemies.  It  was  converted  into  a  fortress  by 
Boniface  IX. ;  and  several  other  Popes  have  aug- 
mented the  fortifications.  It  took  the  name  of 
Fort,  or  Castle  St.  Angclo,  from  the  marble  statue 
of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  which  was  placed 
on  the  top ;  Benedict  XIV.  substituted  one  of 
bronze,,  from  a  model  by  Peter  Wanchefeld  a 
Fleming.  The  hall  of  this  edifice  was  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Pierin  del  Vaga,  a  pupil  of  Raphael. 

This  building  communicates  with  the  Vatican 
palace,  by  means  of  a  covered  bridge  sustained 
by  arches. 

It  is  customary  to  let  off  some  fireworks,  com- 
monly called  la  Girandola,  at  the  top  of  this  cas- 
tle, on  Easter  Sunday;  also,  on  the  28tb  and  29th 
of  June,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  days.  A  better 
situation  could  not  be  desired,  as  it  can  be 
seen  from  every  elevated  place  in  the  city.  This 
firework  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  rockets, 
wheels,  S^c,  exclusive  of  two  volleys  composed 
.  of  4,500  squibs,  which  all  go  off  together,  and 
spread  into  the  form  of  a  parasol.  This  spectacle 
is  very  remarkable  of  its  kind,  and  highly  astonish^ 
ing  to  strangers. 

Behind  this  mausoleum  was  Adrian's  circus.  In 
an  excavation,  made  during  the  reign  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  the  foundation  was  discovered  ten  feet 
under  ground,  as  well  as  the  corridors  and  ca- 
vities for  the  spectators'  seats.  The  building^  was 
368  feet  long,  and  218  broad. 
2  X> 
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The  street  almost  opposite  the  fortress,  leads  to 
the 

SPEDALE  DI  S.  SPIRITO, 
{Hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit.) 

This  is  the  largest  Hospital  in  Rofne:  poor  in- 
valids are  received  in  it,  witliout  any  exceptions, 
as  well  as  foundlings  and  insane  persons.  It  was 
founded  in  I198,  by  Innocent  III.;  and  since 
then,  repaired  and  augmented  by  Alexander  VII., 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  Pius  VI.,  who  built  the  large 
edifice  opposite.  The  hospital  contains  a  cabinet 
of  anatomy,  the  celebrated  Lancisi  library,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  surgical  instruments. 

•  The  annexed  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  rebuilt  in  1538,  by  the  famous  archi- 
tect, Anthony  da  Sangallo;  except  the  front,  which 
is  by  Octavius  Mascherino.  The  paintings  are  by 
James  Zucca,  Livio  Agresti,  Marcellus  Venusti, 
Paris  Nogari,  and  others. 

Taking  the  street  opposite  the  hospital,  and  en- 
tering the  street  di  JBorgo  Nvovoj  is,  seen  the 
Chvrch  of  St.  Mary  deiiu  Traspontina,  built  in 
1563,  from  the  designs  of  Paparelli  and  Masche- 
rino, except  the  front,  which  is  by  John  Peruzzi. 
The  picture  of  St.  Barbara  is  one  of  ArpiWs  best 
works.  The  other  pictures  are  by  Muziano,  An- 
thony Pomarancio,  John  Baptist  Uicci,  and- Blase 
Puccini.  In  this  church  is  buried  Nicholas  Za- 
baglia,  who  died  in  1750,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mechanics  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  street  is  a  square  decorated  with  a 
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fonnkioi  end  the  Palazzo  Giraud^  ft  fine  building 
^y  Bramante.  At  the  end  of  the  street^  is  teen 
the  magnificent 

PIAZZA  Dl  S.PIETRO  IN  VATICANO, 
{Piauza  of  St  Peter  in  the  Fatioan.) 
A  more  majestic  and  magnificent  spot  could  not 
be  desired  as  the  avenue  to  St  Peter's  Cathedral. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  sumptuous  portico  of  four 
rows  of  pillars,  the  masterpiece  of  Bernini,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  The  obelisk 
erected  in  the  middle,  by  Sixtus  V.,  together  with 
the  two  magnificent  fbuni^iinS)  form  a  spectacle 
truly  astonishing. 

This  place  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  appears  like 
a  vast  and  grand  amphitheatre ;  the  smallest  dift- 
meter  of  which,  taken  at  the  extjcrior  circumfet- 
eiice>  is  525  feet;  and  the  largest,  not  reckoning 
'ifae  colonnade,  is  600  feet.  It  is  situated  betweeti 
two  other  piaKzas,  also  very  large ;  the  first,  which 
precedes  that  we  have  described,  is  about  267  feet 
long,  and  225  wide :  the  other,  which  is  next 
to  the  oval  one,  forms  an  irregular  square,  termi*- 
iiating  at  the  front  of  the  temple;  it  is  321  feet 
long,  and  ^94  wide :  the  entire  length  of  these 
three  squares  is  1,155  feet. 

The  piazsa  or  portico,  which  forms  two  semi- 
circular wings,  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  immense  Doric  pillars  of  travertine, 
intermixed  witheighty-eight  pilasters,  making  three 
galleries,  likewise  semicircular.  The  middle  one 
is  so  wide  thu  t^<i  cmtiages  abreast  can  easily 
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pass  through  it  This  colonnade  is  fifty-six  feet 
wide,  and  sixty-one  high ;  the  base  is  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  the  pillars  are  Doric,  and  the  entablature 
Ionic;  on  this  last  is  a  balustrade,  on  which  are 
placed  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  statues  of  di^ 
ferent  saints,  each  nearly  12)  feet  high ;  they  were 
executed  by  various  sculptors,  under  the  directions 
of  Berniui.  The  principal  ornament  of  this  place 
is  the 

OBELISCO  VATICANO, 
{Vatican  Obelisk,) 

Although  this  obelisk,,  which  is  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, is  not  thfr  largest  in  Rome  and  has  not  any 
hieroglyphics^  it  is  considered  the  most  precious 
and  the  most  esteemed  of  all,  because  the  only  one 
which  has  been  preserved  entire.  It  was  raised  at 
Heliopolis,  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Sesostris; 
and  Caligula  transported  it  to  Rome,  in  a  vessel 
which  was  afterwards  sunk  for  the  construction  of 
the  port  of  Ostia.  That  emperor  placed  it  in  his  cir- 
cus at  the  Vatican,  which  was  called  Nero's  Cir^ 
cus,  because  he  augmented  and  adorned  it.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  destroyed  this  circus  to  build 
St.  Peter's,  but  left  the  obelisk  standing  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  not  till  1586,  nearly  a  century  before  the 
construction  of  the  colonnade,  that  Sixtus  V., 
thinking  it  worthy  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
church,  employed  Domenico  Fontana,  who,  with 
admirable  skill,  succeeded  in  the  operation.  The 
expense  of  the   removal    amounted  to  nearly 


10,000/.  sterling.  The  height  of  this  obelisk  is 
84  fe^  and  its  greatest  width  $0 «  Jiieasuring  it 
from  the  ground  to  the  end  of  the  cross,  it  is  134 
feet  high :  the  weight  is  about  300  tons.  To  the 
-Berth  of  ihxs  obelisk  is  draw^i  «  meridian  ljn«, 
marked  "with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  so  that  when 
tJie  9U11  is  at  the  meridian  the  shadow  of  tlie  top  of 
tile  obelisk  falls  uipon  the  sign  in  whidi  the  sim 
then  is. 

At  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  tone  two  i»agni6cent 
foasitaiiis,  corresponding  in  every  respect,  con- 
structed fri>m  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno :  they 
throw  a  large  quantity  of  water,  wbich  comes 
from  St.  Peter  in  Montorio^  as  high  as  nine  feet;  it 
iaXh  into  a  round  basin  of  oriental  granite,  34  feet 
in  circumference,  which  flows  into  an  octagon 
iusin  of  travertine,  96  feet  in  circumference. 

The  irregular  square  before  the  cathedral  has 
two  large  wings,  or  kind  of  covered  galleries,  «ach 
388  feet  long,  £i^nd  25  wide,  beginning  at  the  co- 
lonnade, and  ending  at  the  entry  of  the  po^rtico  of 
the  church :  these  two  wings  are  externally  adorned 
with  twent3MW'0  pilasters  between  the  windows, 
over  wbich  are  as  many  colossal  statues.  In  the 
middle  of  this  place  is  a  magnificent  marble  stair- 
case, divided  into  three  flights.  At  the  two  angles, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  made  by  the  famous  Mino  di  Fiesole, 
by  order  of  Pius  IL  This  grand  and  commodious 
staircase  leads  into  the 
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BASILICA  DI  S.  PIETRO  IN  VATICANO, 

{Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican.) 

A  more  celebrated  spot  could  not  have  been  a6« 
lected  for  the  ^nest  temple  in  the  world.  It  is 
situated  in  the  ancient  Vatican  field,  on  the  site  of 
the  circus  and  gardens  of  Nero,  where  the  tyrant 
massacred  a  number  of  Christians.  The  bodies 
of  these  holy  martyrs  were  buried  by  the  fai^ful 
in  a  grotto  near  the  circus.  Shortly  afterwards, 
St.  Peter  having  been  put  to  death,  his  body  was 
transported  to  this  cemetery  by  MarccUus,  his 
disciple,  and  an  oratory  was  erected  on  his  tomb 
by  Pope  St.  Anaclete.  In  306,  Constantine  the 
Great  erected  a  sumptuous  church,  in  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  in  the  same  place,  in  honour  of  the 
holy  apostle;  it  was  divided  into  five  naves  by  a 
great  number  of  marble  pillars. 

This  great  edifice  was  frequently  repaired  during 
the  course  of  (Bleven  centuries.  Nicholas  V.,  wish- 
ing tb  erect  a  temple  that  might  equal  Solomon's, 
in  1450  demolished  the  tera{^e  of  Probius  Aniciqs, 
and  began  another  gallery  much  larger  than  the 
former  one,  under  the  direction  of  Bernardino 
Rosellini,  and  Leo  Baptist  Albcrti.  At  the  death 
of  this  pope,  the  work  was  only  elevated  about 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  was  not 
continued  until  the  lime  of  Paul  if.  Julius  IL, 
who  had  a  genius  for  great  enterprises,  in  1503, 
examined  the  plans  of  the  best  architects,  and 
chose  that  of  the  celebrated  Bramante,  who^  de^ 
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signing  to  make  a  large  cupola  in  the  middle  of  the 
churchy  four  enormous  pillars  were  immediately 
raised  to  sustain  it. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  IL,  and  of  Bramante, 
Leo  X.  employed  Julian  da  Sangallo,  brother  Jo- 
cond^  and  the  great  Raphael  d*  Urbino,  who  only 
strengthened  the  bases  of  the  pillars,  which  they 
judged  too  weak  to  support  such  a  stupendous 
cupola.  After  their  deaths,  Leo  X.  engaged  Bal- 
thazar Peruzzi,  of  Sienna,  who,  without  touching 
any  thing  which  they  had  done,  only  altered  the 
plan  of  the  cathedral,  on  account  of  the  immense 
expense  attending  the  execution  of  Bramante's 
design,  which  was  a  Latin  cross,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  Greek  cross:  after  Leo's  death,  the  same  Peruzzi 
finished  the, gallery  under  Clement  VII. 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded,  chose  Anthony  da 
Sangallo  for  the  architect,  whose  project  was  to 
alter  it  again  to  a  Latin  cross,  according  to  Bra^ 
msnte's  plan. 

Sangallo  dying,  Paul  .III.  committed  the  edifice 
into  the  hands  of  the  incomparable  Michael  An- 
gelo  Bonarotti,  who  once  more  reduced  it  to  a 
Greek  cross,  enlarged  the  gallery,  and  the  two 
aisles  of  the  transversal  nave,  and  made  a  new  de* 
sign  fur  the  cupola,  which  he  began  to  execute^ 
and  which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  Bo- 
narotti wished  to  make  the  front  similar  to  that  of 
Agrippa's  Pantheon,  but  death  prevented  him,  and 
this  sublime  idea  was  abandoned.  Under  Pope 
St.  Pius  v.,  the  architects  James  Barozzi  da 
Vignola>  and  Pirro  Ligorio  were  employed,  but 
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dirdered  to  eoofem  ia  ^vwy  respect  to  fionaTottiHt 
desifnft ;  Yignola  tnaide  the  two  tee  side  cupalaas^ 
and  James  della  Porta,  chosen  ibr  their  successor^ 
by  Gregory  XIII.)  fini^«d  the  iraiRense  cupola, 
under  Sixtus  V.  Clement  VIII.  ^nployed  thit 
architec^t  ^Iso  to  adorn  the  great  eupola  with  Mo«» 
9e^,  decorate  the  arch  with  gilt  st^iccos^  and 
eover  the  pavement  with  different  marbles. 

Finally,  under  Paul  Y.,  Ithis  wonderful  temple 
was  #nished  by  CaHo  Mademo,  who  again  miuie 
a  Laftin  ctgss^  after  the  ancient  plan  ei  Bramante  ; 
he  also  ^executed  the  ^ont  and  the  porch.  Ber- 
nini, under  Ut4>an  VIK.,  erected  a  steeple,  but  it 
wiis  obliged  m  be  demolished  because  some  cre*- 
fkes  were  perceived  on  the  ftowt  of  the  ch«rclu 
Pope  Pius  VI.  pelleted  t^  work  by  employing 
Charks  Mardvionni  to  build  the  ttMcristy ;  be  also 
placed  two  irlocks  on  tbe  Itotnt  of  t^e  churchy  aicfl 
t#o  in  the  iirteilap. 

The  number  of  pontiffs  and  architects  employed 
in  the  tx»nstruc¥i<nii  of  this  insunense  cathedral, 
during  the  space  of  l^ree  centuries  and  a  half,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  «ums  wbic4i  have  been  ex- 
pended to 'bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Charles  Fontana, 
in  1694,  they  amounted  to  above  eleven  millions 
Bterling ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  suppose  what  tbe 
repairs,  the  gildings,  the  Mosaics,  and  the  new 
«acristy  may  have  cost.  The  expense  of  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  above  200,000Z.  sterling. 

All  the  arts  have  contributed  to  the  decoration 
of  this  superb  edifice,  which  is  the  finest  mono- 
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ment  of  moderp  Home,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
"whole  world.  -  The^  talents  of  the  greatest  artiats 
of  every  kind  have  been  bestowed  on  it :  so  that  if 
Home  contained  nothing  else,  this  temple  would 
render  it  worthy  of  notice. 

Having  given  an  account  of  its  history,  we  will 
now  commence  a  particular  description,  and  begin 
with  the  ^ 

FRONT   OF   THE  CATHEDRAL. 

This  magnificent  front  was  erected  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  It  is  entirely  of  travertine,  and  composed 
of  eight  pillars,  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  five 
doors,  seven  balconies,  six  niches,  an  entablature, 
with  its  frontispiece,  and  an  attic  terminated  by  a 
balustrade,  over  which  are  thirteen  colossal  sta- 
tues, representing  Jesus  and  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, and  two  magni6cent  clocks.  By  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature,  it  appears 
that  this  front  was  erected  in  l6l2,  by  Paul  V.,  in 
honour  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  To  give  an 
idea  of  its  size,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  396 
feet  wide,  and  l60  high.  The  pillars  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  at  a  little  distance  they  appear  much 
smaller  than  might  be  imagined ;  but  on  approach- 
ing, their  immensity  is  gradually  perceived ;  they 
are  8  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  88  in  height^ 
including  the  base  and  head.  The  great  cupola 
raised  by  Bonarotti,  and  the  two  smaller  side  ones 
added  by  Vignola,  accord  very  well  with  the  front, 
which  Carlo  Mademo  for  that  reason  has  made 
lower  in  proportion  to  the  width,  to  render  the 
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whole  pyrmmtdicAl;  this  juiik  singular  elegancftlo 
the  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 

Altliough  the  ball  of  the  great  cupola^  when 
seen  from  the  square^  does  not  appear  very  lai^ge^ 
it  is  8  feet  1  inch  in  diameter^  and  will  contain 
sixteen  persons. 

The  cross,  vhicfa  is  raistd  14  feet  above  the 
bally  is  worthy  of  notice,  considering  that  from 
the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  this 
cross,  there  is  a  distance  of  44S  English  feet. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  front,  the  three  cU- 

Elas^  and  the  colonnade,  by  moonlight,  partico- 
4y  when  the  whole  is  illuminated  by  4,400 
lamps,  and  afterwards  by  7S4  flambeaus^  at  any 
public  rejoicingr  the  evenings  of  the  28th  and  29tk 
of  June,  the  festivals  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
truly  astonishing)  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
strangers. 

The  basso-relievo  under  the  middle  balcony,  re- 
presenting Jesus  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  is  bj 
Ambrose  Buonvicino.  The  statues  on  the  balus- 
trade are  18  feet  high. 

The  five  doors  of  the  front,  corresponding  with 
five  others,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  church, 
lead  to  a  magnificent  porch,  40  feet  wide,  and  470 
long,  comprising  the  vestibules  at  the  two  extre- 
mkres,  in  which  are  the  equestrian  statues  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  Charlemagne ;  the  fonner 
by  Bernini,  and  the^  latter  by  Comacchini.  AH 
the  entrances  have  two  marble  pillars  at  the  sides. 
The  porch  is  decorated  all  rouml  with  marble  pi- 
lasters, sustaining  an  entablature  oa  which  the 
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ceiling  rests ;  the  ornaments,  as  m^H  as  the  figures 
on  the  entablature,  which  is  62  feet  above  the 
pavement,  are  of  gilt  stucco,  executed  by  Algardi. 

Opposite  the  priBeipitl  door  of  the  church  is  a 
fine  Mosaic,  called  St.  Peter's  NavkeUa  (bark  or 
vessel),  because  it ,  represents  St.  Peter  in  a  ship^ 
agitated  by  the  winds :  this  is  the  work  of  Giotto, 
a  Florentine,  who  executed  it  in  1298,  with  the 
help  of  Peter  Cavallini,  his  pupil,  for  the  ancient 
cathedral. 

One  of  the  five  doors,  which  has  a  gilt  bronze 
cross  in  the  middle,  is  closed,  and  only  opened 
on  the  day  of  the  grand  Jubilee,  every  twenty- 
five  years ;  it  is  therefore  called  Forta  Santa  (holy 
door).  The  principal  door  is  of  bronze,  adorned 
with  basso-relievos;  it  was  made  under  Eugene 
IV.,  by  Anthony  Filarete,  and  Simon  Donato,  for 
the  ancient  church ;  the  basRo-relievos  on  it  repre- 
sent the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  by  Eugene 
IV.,  and  the  audience  given  by  that  Pope  to  de- 
puties from  various  eastern  nations ;  the  profane 
figures  around  these  basso-relievos  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ignorance  of  the  artists,  who  copied 
them  from  the  antique,  without  understanding  their 
meaning.  Over  this  door  is  a  fine  basso-relievo  of 
Jesus  committing  the  care  of  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
by  Bernini.  Three  of  the  doors  are  adorned  with 
colurcns  of  violet  marble;  and  the  posts  of  the 
To  ta  Santa  arc  formed  of  an  ancient  marble, 
b  hich  for  that  reason  has  taken  the  name  of  Porta 
anta.  Z  i 
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The  visiter  then  Centers  the 

INTERIOR   OF   THE   CATHEDRAL. 

The  fine  hieirraony  and  just  proportions  that  reign 
through  the  edifice,  enable  the  beholder  to  view  it 
without  any  confusion*  each  part  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  its  extent. 

St.  Paul's,  in  London,  and  the  cathedral  at  Mi« 
Ian,  are  not  so  large  as  this ;  the  former  is  500 
feet  long,  and  285  wide;  the  other  is  445  feet 
long,  and  2B9  wide.  The  Roman  cathedral,  from 
the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  pulpit,  is  673  feet  long, 
and  at  the  transept,  444  feet  wide;  the  middle 
nave  is  88  feet  wide,  and  146  high,  comprising 
the  arch ;  each  of  the  two  small  naves  is  21  feet 
wide. 

This  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  has  three  naves ;  the  middle  one  is  divided  by 
eight  thick  pilasters  sustaining  four  large  arches  on 
each  side,  which  correspond  with  as  many  chapels : 
between  these  arches  are  two  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters  of  white' marble  S3  feet  high,  including 
the  base  and  head  ;  they  support  a  large  entabla- 
ture which  runs  all  round  the  church.  Between 
these  intermediate  pilasters  are  two  rows  of  niches 
containing  marble  statues,  1 6  feet  high,  represent- 
ing various  saints,  the  fo.unders  of  diiferent  orders; 
and  over  each  of  the  arches  are  two  stucco  figures 
of  the  Virtues,  l6  feet  high.  The  sides  of  the 
same  pilasters  are  adorned  with  two  medallions  of 
Popes,  sustained  by  two  children,  of  white  mar- 
ble :  between  the  medallions  are  two  other  chil- 
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dren  holding  tiaras,  mitres,  keys,  and  other  papal 
attributes,  all  sculptured  in  basso-relievo,  by 
Bernini,  by  order  of  Innocent  X.,  to  whose  arms 
the  doves  on  the  pilasters  refer.  The  great  ceiling 
of  this  church  is  decorated  with  roses  and  other 
ornaments  of  gilt  stucco;  and  the  pavement  is 
composed  of  fine  marbles.  The  four  angels,  which 
sustain  the  two  magnificent  yellow  marble  vases 
that  contain  the  holy  water,  were  sculptured  by 
Joseph  Lironi  and  Francis  Moderati ;  they  are  of 
white  marble,  and  more  than  six  feet  high. 

The  marble  statue  of  St.  Theresa  in  the  niche 
above  the  vase  on  the  fight,  is  by  Philip  Valle ; 
that  opposite,  of  St.  Peter  d' Alcantara,  is  by 
Francis  Vergara,  a  Spaniard ;  St.  Vincent  of  Pa- 
oli,  is  by  Peter  Bfacci ;  St.  Camillus  of  Lellis, 
opposite,  is  by  Peter  Pacilli ;  St.  Philip  Neri,  is 
by  John  Baptist  Maini ;  St.  Ignatius^  opposite,  is 
by  Joseph  Rusconi. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  nave,  to  the  right,  under 
a  canopy,  is  a  seated  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  an 
alabaster  pedestal ;  it  is  of  bronze,  with  one  foot 
extended,  which  the  devout  kiss  in  passing  by.  It 
is  said  that  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great  ordered  this 
statue  to  be  made  with  the  bronze  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  in  order  to  place  it  in  St.  Martin's 
monastery  near  the  ancient  church.  The  statue  of 
St.  Francis  of  Paola  in  the  opposite  niche  is  by 
John  Baptist  Maini. 

Before  the  visiter  examines  the  side  chapels  he 
should  observe  the 
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COKFESSIOITE  DI  8.  PIETRO, 
{Confessioml  of  St.  peter,) 
The  tdmb  in  which  thi»  holy  apo$Ue*&  body  h  ps^** 
served  is  called  St.  Fetor's  Confessioiml.  It  waa 
decorated  under  Paul  V.,  by  Carlo  Maderno ;  mhI 
h  surrounded  with  a  fiqe  circular  balustrade  Qf 
marble,  ou  which  112  lamps,  supported  by  gilt 
broQxe  plates  are  continually  burning.  A  doubly 
staircase  leads  into  the  interior  space,  ^vhick  ist 
adorned  with  precious  marbles,  festoons,  angels, 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  the 
sides  of  the  door,  all  of  gilt  bronze ;  there  are  alsp 
four  beautiful  alabaster  columns.  This  door  opei^ 
into  an  oblong  niche,  appropriately  called  St.  Pe^ 
tcr*9  Confessional^  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
oratory,  erected  by  Pppe  St.  Anaclete  on  his  tomb. 
In  this  niche  is  an  ancient  image  of  the  Saviour  ii| 
Mosaic,  as  well  as  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul, 
The  ground  of  this  niche  is  covered  with  a  plate  of 
gilt  bronze,  under  which  is  preserved  St.  Peter's 
body.  The  two  gilt  wooden  doors  in  this  place  leftd 
to  the  grottos,  that  is,  to  the  ancient  cathedral.  Tb^ 
next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the 

A|LTAttE    MAGGIOUP, 

{The  GreoJ^  AUar.) 
Above  the  Confessional,  under  the  great  cupo^ 
and  a  majestic  canopy,  on  scyen  steps,  is  situated 
this  magnificent  altar,  which  is  isolated,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom^  turned  towanJs  the? 
east.     The  canopy  is  all  of  gilt  bronze,  sustained 
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hy  four  spiral  Composite  pillars  of  the  same  metal, 
36  feet  high  ;  it  is  one  of  Bernini's  finest  works, 
and  was  erected  by  order  of  Urban  Vllf.  in  1633. 
Over  these  pillars  is  an  entablature^  and  at  the 
ubgles  are  four  angels  standing,  holding  four  k>fly 
brackets  which  join  ih  the  middle  and  support  a 
globe,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  entire  hmgbt 
of  this  canopy  is  92  feet,  not  much  less  than  thi^ 
Famese  Palace,^  which  is  the  highest  in  Rome ; 
although  it  is  not  apparent  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense height  of  the  cupola;  186,592  pounds  of 
bronze  taken  from  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  were 
used  for  this  canopy ;  the  workmanship  alone  cost 
250,00/.,  and  the  gilding  40,000  golden  crowni. 

This  great  altar  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cros#» 
way.  The  next  object  which  attracts  the  eye  is 
the 

OtlAN    CtTPOtA, 

.  {Great  Cvpcia.) 

This  dome  is  certainly  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  the  cathedral.  Bramante,  having  designed  to 
make  the  largest  cupola  ever  seen,  raised  four  8tu«- 
pendous  pillars,  223  feet  in  circumference,  to  sup- 
port it.  The  celebrated  Michael  Angelo  having 
afterwards  made  new  plans  for  the  whole  church, 
farmed  the  model  of  this  cupola  with  so  much  art 
and  genius,  that  it  may  be  said,  if  he  approached 
near  the  ancients  in  painting  and  sculpture,  he  sur- 
passed them  in  this  architectural  work. 

Though  Agrippa's  Pantheon,  which  is  142  feM 
ih  diameter^  has  always  been  considered  one  of  Ih^ 
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greatest  wonders  in  the  world ;  this  cupola  is  as- 
suredly more  astonishing,  although  two  feet  less 
than  the  interior  of  ihe  Pantheon,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  1 79  feet. 
The  height  of  this  edifice  from  the  pavement  of  the 
church  to  the  summit  is  456  feet.  This  cupola  is 
double,  and  between  the  two  walls  are  stairs  which 
lead  to  the  ball :  the  thickness  of  these  walls  is 
23  feet,  but  those  of  the  Pantheon  are  only  20 
feet  thick. 

The  cupola  is  adonied  with  thirty-two  double 
Corinthian  pillars,  between  which  are  sixteen 
windows:  the  pillars  sustain  an  entablature  on 
which  is  a  base,  where  the  concavity  of  the  cupola 
begins;  it  is  divided  into  sixteen  compartments, 
which  are  adorned  with  gilt  stuccos  and  Mosaics, 
representing  Angels,  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the 
Apostles,  and  other  saints.  On  the  ceiling  of  the 
lantern  i^  the  Eternal  Father,  in  Mosaic,  taken 
from  Arpino's  picture. 

Over  the  four  large  pillars  and  the  arches  which 
sustain  the  cupola,  is  a  fine  entablature ;  on  the 
frieze  is  written  in  Mosaic  letters  the  following 
words  of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter :  Tu  cs  Petrus, 
et  sup^r  heme  Fetram  cBdificabo  Ecclesiam  meanly  et 
tiin  dabo  Cloves  Regni  Calorum, 

At  the  top  of  the  pillai-sare  the  four  Evangelists, 
in  Mosaic,  copied  from  the  pictures  of  John  di 
Vecchi,  and  Cesar  Nebbia.  Each  of  the  pillars 
is  adorned  with  two  niches,  one  over  the  other ; 
the  upper  ones  are  made  in  the  form  6f  a  balcony 
with  balustrades,  and  two  spiral  columns  of  white 
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inArble  attlie  srdes,  supposed  t6  liav^  belonged  t6 
Solomon's  temple.  In  these  niches  are  kept  ^fe* 
tefal  relics ;  tlie  most  i*emarkable  are  in  (Lit  oVfer 
tlie  Mat\ie  of  St.  Veronica,  viz.,  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  the  spear  which  pierced  our  Savfedt^ 
side,  given  by  Bajazet  11.  to  Innocent  VIII. ;  ^nd 
the  holy  handkerchief,  brought  to  Rome  by  St. 
Veronica. 

These  precious  relics  are  shewn  to  the  people  tm 
ttoly  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  every  year;  and 
kt  that  time,  a  cross  25  feet  high,  is  suspended 
before  St.  Peter's  Confessional,  covered  with  314 
tampfe,  each  having  two  wicks,  which  are  lighted 
at  night;  it  produces  a  singular  effect,  and  attracts 
a  number  of  people. 

In  the  four  low^r  niches  of  the  pillars  are  co» 
Ibssal  marble  statues,  l6  feet  high :  they  are 
St.  Veronica  holding  the  holy  handkerchief,  ht 
iFrahcis  Mocchi ;  St.  Helen,  holding  the  cross  and 
the  nails  of  the  Passion,  by  Andrew  Bolgi ;  St. 
liOnginus,  by  Bernini ;  and  St.  Andrew,  by  the 
famous  Francis  Quesnoy,  h  Fleming.  Under  thesfe 
statues  are  stairs  leading  to  the  ancient  subterrii«- 
neau  church.     Next  appears  the 

TBIBUNA  E  CATTEDRA  DI  S.  7IETEO, 
{Gdkry  and  Pulpit  &f  St.  POer^s.) 
-At  the  upper  p^rt  of  the  great  nave,  which 
finishes  in  a  semicircle,  like  the  two  extremities  of 
the  crosswAy,  is  seen  the  magnificent  gallery,  which 
was  decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Augclo ; 
and  is  ascended  by  two  porphyry  steps ;  at  the  end 
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is  a  majestic  altar  ornamented  with  precious  mar- 
bles; it  is  187  feet  from  the  Confessional.  Over 
this  altar  is  seen  the  line  structure  of  gilt  bronze* 
caiied  St  Peter* s  Pulpit ^  because  it  contains  the 
seat  used  by  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  at  their 
sacred  functions.  This  great  work  was  executed 
by  Bernini,  under  Alexander  VII.  It  is  supported 
by  four  gigantic  figures,  representing  four  doc- 
tors; the  two  of  the  Latin  churchy  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine,  are  placed  in  front ;  and  the  two  of 
the  Greek  church,  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom^  are  behind.  Over  the  sides  of  the 
pulpit  are  two  angels  standing  ;  and  over  them  are 
the  two  cherubim  holding  the  tiara,  Sfc. ;  higher 
still  is  a  glory,  and  a  number  of  angels  seeming  to 
adore  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter ;  and  near  them,  on 
a  crystal  ground,  is  represented  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  form  of  adove.  The  effect  is  uncommonly  fine. 
The  expense  of  this  work  amounted  to  more  than 
25,000/. 

Over  the  sides  of,  the  gallery  are  two  superb 
tombs;  that  to  the  right  is  in  memory  of  Paul  III. 
(Farnese),  who  died  in  I54t9;  it  is  a  much  ad- 
mired work,  by  James  della  Porta,  erected  under 
Michael  Angelo's  direction;  the  statue  of  the 
Pope  is  of  bronze,  but  the  others,  of  Justice  aud 
Prudence,  are  of  marble:  Justice,  which  was- 
sculptured  by  William  della  Porta,  was  at  first 
til  most  naked,  but  Bernini  was  ordered  to  make  a 
drapery  of  bronze  in  imitation  of  marble,  as  it 
now  appears.  The  other  is  the  tomb  of  Urban 
Yl\L   (Barberini),    who  died   in   l664;    it    is 
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adorned  with  his  statue  in  bronze,  and  the  statues 
of  Justice  and  Charity  in  marble ;  the  whole  exe- 
cuted by  Bernini.  The  four  niches  around  the 
gallery  contain  the  following  statues :  St.  Francis, 
d*  Assisi,  near  Paul  lll.'s  tomb,  by  Carlo  Mo- 
naldi ;  St.  Donjinick,  opposite,  by  Le  Gros; 
St.  Elias,  by  Augustin  Cornacchini ;  and  St.  Be- 
nedict, opposite,  by  Anthony  Montanti. 

The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  is  adorned  with  gilt 
stuccos,  and  basso-relievos,  likewise  of  gilt  stucco; 
the  middle  one,  which  represents  Jesus  giving  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  is  taken  from  a  design,  by  Ra- 
phael :  the  crucifixion  of  that  apostle  is  from 
a  painting  by  Guido  Reni,  and  the  beheading  of 
St.  Paul,  from  a  basso-relievo,  by  Algardi. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  side  naves  of  this 
church,  it  may  be  observed,  that  besides  the  great 
cupola,  it  contains  ten  others,  six  of  which  are 
oval,  and  four  round;  that  the  pillars  by  the 
sides  of  the  altars,  and  those  that  sustain  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  small  naves,  are  all  of  fine  marble,  and 
ninety-six  in  number ;  and  that  almost  all  the 
altar-pieces,  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  those  in 
the  cupolas,  are  Mosaics,  copied  from  the  best 
masters ;  that  most  of  the  great  altar-pieces  cost 
5,000/.  each ;  that  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  statues  in  the  church,  and  eighteen 
monuments,  many  of  which  cost  6,000/. 

We  will  begin  the  tour  of  the  church  by  the 
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NAVATA   A    DESTEA    PE2.LA    TRIBVKA, 

(Nm«i  Ifte  fMftt  side  ^  (fte  e<lfafy*) 

The  fe^t  altar  to  ttie  feft  ts  sitUatefd  ^g'rfnst  ft* 
pillat  6f  the^reat  cnpola:  it  Is  Adotned  \vMh  t\vb 
large  pillars  of  black  oriental  granitfe,  and  in  "^e 
ibiddte  is  a  Mosaic  oiF  -St.  Feter  heaWtjg  a  !kme 
man,  taken  from  the  oilginal  off  Manclm. 

Opposite  this  altar  Js  ttie  to^ft  rtf  Alexatider 
VIII.  COttoboni),  who  died  in  \i$\  ;  it  i%  adorrt^ 
"With  his  statue  in  bronze  ;  and  with  stktues  of  Re- 
ligion And  Prudence,  of  marble^  all  sculptured  by 
Angelo  di  Rossi,  who  also  exectrtedthe  firte  ba^s<K 
relievo  representing  the  cahotfizalion  by  that  5Pbpfe 
in  1690. 

Next  is  the  attar  of  iSt.  Leo  the  Gli'eat,  tmder 
Which  liis  body  h  if)re^erved. 

Oh  the  altar  between  Wo  rfed  ^ranrte  to* 
tuftins,  is  the  famous  basso-relievo,  "by  Algardi,  t^- 
presenting  Pope  St.  Leo  ordering  king  Attila  not 
to  approach  Rome,  add  sheiving  liith  iSt.  Peter  and 
St.  raiil,  irritated  against  him. 

The  next  altar  is  adorned  wkh  fo'nr  pillars,  ^wb 
of  black  granite,  afnd  t^'O  of  alabaster.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  mttcli 
venerated,  and  is  called  della  Colonna,  because  it 
was  painted  on  one  of  the  columns  at  the  altar  of 
the  sacrament  in  the  old  church. 

The  Mosaics  of  the  cupola  and  the  angles  were 
taken  from  the  designs  of  Lanfranco,  Andrew  Sac- 
cbi,  and  Roroanclli. 

Advancing  a  little  farther  to  the  right,  over  the 
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side-door  of  the  church,  Is  seen  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander Vil.  (Chigi),  who  died  in  1667.  Although 
it  is  Bernini's  last  work,  it  displays  as  much  ge- 
nius as  the  performances  of  his  younger  days. 

The  door  being  in  the  way,  has  been  so  con- 
trived as  to  appear  the  entrance  to  the  monument ; 
it  is  covered  with  an  immense  marble  drapery,  un- 
der which  is  seen  a  skeleton,  with  one  hand  lifting 
the  pall  that  covers  the  door,  as  if  to  indicate  that 
every  one  must  pass  it ;  in  the  other  hand  he  holds 
an  hour-glass,  which  he  shews  to  the  Pontiff.  The 
statue  of  the  Pope  is  kneeling,  and  at  his  sides  are 
the  figures  of  Justice  and  Prudence ;  Charity  and 
Truth  are  before  the  monument. 

Opposite  this  monument,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  pillar  of  the  great  cupola,  is  an  altar,  the  pic- 
ture of  which  represents  th^  fall  of  Simon  the  ma- 
gician ;  it  is  painted  on  slate,  by  Vanni^  of  Sienna. 

We  then  pass  into  an  arm  of  the 

CROCIATA  MEBinjOKALE, 
{SmUh  Cross,) 
Tliis  part  of  the  crossway,  and  the  opposite  arm, 
are  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  the  gal- 
lery. Michael  Angelo  gave  the  designs,  and  John 
Baptist  Maini  made  the  ornaments  and  basso-re- 
lievos on  the  ceiling,  in  gilt  stucco.  In  this  arm 
are  three  altars,  adorned  with  fine  columns  ;  four 
of  which  are  of  black  granite,  and  two  of  antique 
yellow  marble,  fluted.  On  the  middle  altar  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jnde,  by  Augustine 
Ciampelli. 
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On  the  right  altar  m  itpli^isehted  the  tnfrttcie  f^ 
^rt«d  of  St.  VAleria,  ttiArtyr,  who  carried  hel^  heild 
to  St.  Martial  Bishop^  white  he  was  celebrating 
mass  I  It  is  by  John  Spadarino.  St.  Thomas,  6n 
the  third  ahar»  is  by  Doinenitk  Passigliatif.  The 
statdtss  in  the  niched  hear  thi%  altat  r^pn^^erit 
St.  Norbert,  by  Petet  Bracti ;  Mi  S.  JUllana  Fal- 
coni'idri,  by  Paul  Camp! .  In  the  0]|>pOsite  niches  aHs 
the  statues  tof  St.  Peter  Nolasco-,  by  Paul  Ganlpi; 
And  St.  John  di  Dio,  by  Philip  Valle. 

Farther  on  to  the  left  is  an  altar,  oh  i^hich  is  It 
Mosaic  taken  froni  Roncalli's  picture,  representing 
Ananias  And  Sapphira  falling  down  dead  in  pre^ 
sence  of  St.  Peter :  this  is  therefore  called  th^  altar 
della  Bugia  (Lie.)  Opposite  this  altar  is  a  door 
between  two  black  granite  columns  kidding  l^to 
the  sacristy.  The  fresco,  over  the  door,  Vepre- 
iieiiting  St.  Peter  casting  out  a  devil,  h  by  Frands 
Romanelli. 

Next  comes  the 

CAFELLA   CLEMENTINA, 

{Clementine  CJu^l) 

II  ik  so  called  from  Clement  VIII.,  who  construeted 
it,  Bimilar  to  the  Gregorian  chapel  Opposite.  Tile 
Mosaic  on  the  altar,  taken  from  Andrew  Sact^hi-s 
picture,  represents  one  of  tlie  niirades  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  whose  t/ody  is  preserved  beneath  il. 
The  Mosaics  of  the  cupola  of  this  chapel  are  copied 
from  ROnculli.  We  then  enter  the  small  nave ; 
near  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  cu(><>lu  i*  an 
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attfir,  on  which  is  aMpsaiCy  cQpied  fi^m  Raphael's 
celebrated  picture  of  the  TranJifigu ration,  al  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Montorio,  Under  the  arcade,  opposite  this 
^Uar,  on  the  right  $ide,  19  the  tomb  of  I^eo  XL 
<te'  Medicis,  who  was  Pope  only  for  twentyrseven 
(]ays  in  April,  l605 ;  it  is  by  Algardi :  the  basso* 
l*elievo  in  froQt  represents  the  abjuration  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France, 

Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XI.  (Odescal- 
chi),  >vbo  died  in  l6S9-  It  was  erected  by  Stephen 
]^9npt»  and  is  adorned  with  two  marble  figures,  one 
pf  justice,  the  other  of  Religion;  and  a  basso* 
relievo,  which  represents  the  Turks  raising  the 
siege  of  Vienna. 

Near  the  principal  doors  of  the  church  are  the 
three  chapels  added  by  Paul  V. 

The  first  is  the 

CAPELLA  PE;.  CORO, 
{JOkapd  of  tU  Choir.) 
|t  is  liere  that  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  assemble 
^vfsry  d^y  to  celebrute  divine  service ;  there  are 
three  rows  of  seats  of  walnut  wood,  and  the  an- 
ciept  qrg^B  of  the  celebrated  Mosca.  This  chapel 
\%  decorated  with  an  QVjiI  cupola,  adorned  with 
Mo9^ip9  t^ken  from  pictures,  by  Giro  Ferji,  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  Nicholas  Uicciolini;  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  pn  iron  grating,  adorned  wiih  gilt 
l^rons^e  *,  it  is  also  decorated  with  gilt  stucco  orna^ 
inents,  and  basso-relievos,  from  the  designs  of  James 
delia  Porta ;  the  Mosaic  of  the  altar  representing 
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the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  is  copied  £roni  the 
picture  of  Peter  Bianchi. 

Under  the  arch  next  to  this  chapel,  on  the  lefl, 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (of  the  family  of 
Cibo),  who  died  in  1492  ;xit  is  all  of  bronze,  and 
mras  constructed  by  Anthony  PoUajuolo.  TLere 
are  two  statues  of  the  Pope  here,  one  is  seated, 
and  in  the  act,  of  blessing ;  the  other  reclines  on 
the  monument. 

Opposite  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Singers'  choir ; 
and  over  this  door  is  a  stucco  urn,  containing  the 
ashes  of  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in  17999  ^^^  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  it. 

Next  comes  the 

CAPELLA  DELLA  PRESENTAZIONE, 
{Chapel  of  the  Presentation,) 
On  the  altar,  between  two  fine  columns  of  Porta 
Santa,  is  a  Mosaic,  representing  the  presentation 
of  the  Virgin  to  the  Temple,  taken  from  the  pic- 
ture, by  Francis  Homanelli.  The  cupola  of  the 
chapel  is  adorned  with  Mosaics,  copied  from  Carlo 
Maratti. 

Under  the  arch  which  follows,  on  the  right  side, 
is  the  tomb  of  Mary  Clementina  Sobieski  Stuart, 
wife  of  the  Pretender,  who  died  at  Rome,  in  1755. 
This  fine  monument,  which  cost  above  4,000/., 
was  constructed  by  Peter  Bracci,  from  the  designs 
of  Philip  Barigioni.  The  sarcophagus  is  porphyry, 
adorned  with  gilt  bronze,  and  covered  with  m 
alabaster  drapery  ;  above,  is  the  figure  of  Charity, 
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attd  a  Genius,  holding  a  medallion,  on  which  is 
a  Mosaic  portrait  of  that  princess ;  this  is  a  work 
of  Cristofori. 

The  door,  under  this  tomb,  leads  to  the  great 
arch,  and  to  the  ball  of  the  cupola.     Next  is  the 

CAPELLA    DSL    FQNT£   BATTESIMALE, 
{Chapel  ofihe  BapHmal  Foot,) 

This  is  the  last  chapel  in  the  church,  or  the  first 
to  the  left  on  entering  by  one  of  the  principal 
doors.  •  The  font  is  formed  by  a  superb  porphyry 
urn,  12  feet  long,  and  6  wide-;  it  covered  the  sar-- 
cophagus  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died  at 
Rome,  in  974.  It  is  something  like  a  pyramid, 
and  adorned  with  festoons  of  gilt  bronze,  and  four 
stnall  angels  of  the  same  ntetal ;  two  of  which  hold 
a  medallion,  representing  the  Trinity  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  pyramid  is  a  Lamb,  the  symbol  of  the  Re- 
deemer; it  was  executed  in  I698,  from- the  designs 
of  Fontana. 

There  are  three  Mosaics  in  this  chapel ;  the  mid- 
dle one,  representing  Jesus  baptized  by  St.  John, 
is  copied  from  Carlo  Maratti ;  that  on  the  right,  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Mamertine  prison,  is  taken  from 
the  picture,  by  Joseph  Passeri ;  the  third  repre- 
senting St;  Peter  baptizing  Cornelius  the  Centunon; 
is  copied  from  Andrew  Procaccini.  The  Mosaics 
of  the  cupola  are  taken  from  the  paintings  oi 
Francis  Trevisani,  Joseph  Passeri,  and  Nicholas 
Ricciolini.  . 

Having  ebcamined  one  of  the  side  naves,  we  will 
2  J 
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proceed  to  the  other,  which  is  on  the  right  side,  on 
entering  the  church  by  the  great  door. 
First  is  seen  the 

CAPELI.A  DELLA  PIETA, 
{Chapel  of  PUi9.) 
It  is  opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Baptismal  Font, 
and  is  called  delh  Pieidt  because  on  the  altar  is  a 
group  representing  the  Virgin  holding  her  dead  son 
on  her  knees ;  this  celebrated  work  was  Michael 
Angelo's  first  performance,  and  was  executed  when 
he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age« 

At  the  sides  of  this' altar  are  two  sms^U  phapels : 
in  that  to  the  right,  on  the  altar  is  an  ancient  eFoss, 
executed  by  Peter  Cavallini ;  and  a  St.  Nicholas 
de'  Bari,  in  Mpsaic.  In  the  othen  chapel  is  pre- 
served  a  pillar,  against  which,  it  is  said,  our 
Saviour  leaned,  when  he  disputed  with  the  doctors 
in  the  temple :  and  an  antique  marble  urn,  adorned 
with  basso  relievo;  it  was  the  sarcophagus  of 
Probus  Anicius,  prefect  of  Rome ;  and  was  long 
used  foi  a  baptismal  font  in  this  church.  The 
frescos  in  the  chapel  deUa  Fietdf  wer^  painted  by 
LanfrancQ,  ^nd  the  Mosaics  of  the  cupoU  are 
copied  froiii  pictures,  by  Peter  da  Cortona  and 
Ciro  Ferri.  Over  the  Holy  door  is  St.  Peter  in 
.  Mosaic,  copied  from  Arpino. 

Under  the  arcade  leading  to  the  secopd  chapel 
In  this  nave,  and  which  is  adorned  like  all  the 
other  aiches,  with  four  columns  of  marble  ofCot- 
tuni'llo,  on  the  right  side^  is  ^  sarcophagus  of 
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stucco  without  any  ornament,  containing  tbe  body 
of  Innocent  XliL,  of  the  noble  Conti  family,  who 
died  in  1724.  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  at  tlome  in  1689* 
It  was  erected  fey  Iniipcent  XII.,  from  the  designs 
of  Charles  Fontana,  The  basso-rdlevo  in  front, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Lutheranisni  in  the 
eathedral  of  Iilspruck,  is  by  Jbhii  Teudon,  Then 
follows  the 

eAtthLk    ni  8.  SE&AStlAKOi 

*the  Mosaib  on  the  attar,  tepresiefatihg  the  inslrtyr- 
dofti  of  St.  Sebastian,  is  copied  from  Ddmeni- 
chitio's  famous  picture,  aiid  the  Mosaics  iii  the  cu- 
pola are  takeUr  from  Petet  da  Cortona's  paintings. 
Under  the  next  afch  is  the  tdiiib  of  Innocent 
XII,  (Pignatelli),  who  died  in  1700 ;  it  is  adorned 
with  his  statue  seated,  and  With  figures  of  Charity 
and  Justice^  dll  executed  by  Philip  Valie.  Oppo- 
site, is  the  tomb  of  the  Cbtmtefes  Matilda,  wlio 
died  in  1115;  it  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII.,  who 
caused  her  body  to  be  removed  from  St.  Benedict's 
monastery,  tiear  Mantua.  Bernini  made  the  de- 
signs fdf*  it,  atid  sculptured  the  head  df  the  Couti- 
tess ;  the  basso-relievo  is  by  Stephen  Soerahza ;  it 
represents  the  absolution  given  by  St.  Gregory 
Vfl.  to  the  Emperbt  Hehry  IV.,  in  presence  of 
this  Countess,  Und  other  illustrious  persons.  Next 
is  the 
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CAPELLA   BEL  SACRAUEVTO, 
(CAfl9)el  0/  the  tSacrament.) 

This  magnificeDt  chapel  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing  adorned  with  gilt  br9nze,  similar  to.  the 
chapel  of  the  choir  opposite.     On  the  altar  is  a 
splendid  Fix  of  gilt. bronze;  it  is. in  the  form  of 
a  round  temple,  deccfrated  with  twelve  pillars  of 
lapis  lazuli,  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  cloister  at 
St.  Peter's  in  MoiUorio.     It  is  20  feet  high,  and 
was  executed  from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  as  ivere 
the  two  angels  of  gilt  bronze  which  ornament  the 
sides.     The  altar-piece^  representing  the   Holy 
Trinity,  was  painted  in  fresco,  by  Peter  da  Cor- 
tona.     In  this  same  chapel  is  another  altar,  adorned 
with  two  pillars  of  the  ancient  confessional  of  St. 
Peter,  having  in  the  centre  a  picture  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, painted  by  Bernini.     Before  this  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  died  iii   1484;  it  is  of 
gilt  bronze,  with  basso-relievos,  by  Anthony  PoUa- 
juolo.     The  stucco  basso-relievos  of  the  ceiling, 
and  the  Mosaics  in  the  cupola  of  this  chapel,  arc 
all  copied  from  the  designs  and  paintings  of  Peter 
da  Cortona.    Here  are  two  doors,  one  leading  into 
the  Sacristy,  and  the  other  to  the  Vatican  palace. 

Under  the  next  arch  are  two  tombs:  that  to  the 
right,  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Boncompagni),  who  died 
in  1685,  was  executed  by  Rusconi:  the  statue  of 
the  Pope  is  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  Religion 
and  Fortitude;  the  basso-relievo  in  front,  refers  to 
the  alteration  ms^de  by  that  pontiff  in  the  calendar, 


The  other  is  the  totnb  of  Gtegoty  XIV.  (Sfroii- 
dati),  Mrhd  died  in  1591  $  it  is  of  stucco,  exce]4t 
the  statued  of  Faith  and  Justice^  which  are  of 
ftiaibie. 

At  the  end  of  this  nave,  in  froht  of  the  pillar  of 
the  great  cupola,  is  an  altar  ornamented  ^Vhh  A 
Mosaic  copied  from  Domenichitio's  delebrated  pic- 
ture ot  thd  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  ITien 
follows  the 

CAP£LLA  DELLA  MADONNA, 
{Chapel  of  the  MadoimaJ) 
It  is  also  called  Gregorian,  becatbe  it  was  erected 
by  Gregory  XIIL^  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Adgelo*  The  altar  is  adorned  with  alabaster  and 
precious  stones  :  and  here  is  venerated  an  ancient 
image  of  the  Virgin^  called  del  Soceorso  (Succour). 
Under  the  altar  is  deposited  the  body  of  St<  Gre- 
gory. The  Mosaics  are  token  from  the  pictures 
of  Muziano* 

Advancing  towards  the  cross  way,  on  the  right 
side,  is  seen  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV^  (Lamber- 
iin\)i  who  died  in  1758.  Besides  the  statue  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Science  atid 
Charltyi  by  Peter  Bracci.  Opposite  this  tomb  is 
the  altar  of  St.  Basil  the  Great)  whose  picture  in 
Mosaic  is  copied  from  M.  Subleyras*  The  ne^^t 
object  demanding  attention  is  the 

CnOCtATA   SETTEWTRIONAtEj 

(North  Cross,) 

At  the  end  of  this  crossway   are  three   altarsj 

adorned  with  fine  pillar^.    On  the  fniddle  altar  k 
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a  Mosaic,  copied  from  Valentino;  it  represents 
the  martyidom  of  St.  Processus  and  St.  Martinian. 
On  the  light  altar  is  a. Mosaic,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,  taken  from  Nicholas 
Poussin ;   and  on  the  other  altar  is  a  Mosaic  of 
St.  Vinceslaus,  copied  from  Angelo  Carosello.     In 
the  two  niches  near  this  altar,  are  the  colossal 
statues  of  St,  Jerome  Emeliani,  by  Peter  Bracci  ; 
and  St.  Cajetan,  by  Carlo  Monaldi.    Opposite  are 
the  statues  of  St.  Joseph  Calasanzio,  by  Innocent 
Spinazzi;  and  St.  Bruno,  by  Slodos. 

On  the  altar,  at  some  distance  to  the  left,  is  a 
Mosaic  copied  from  Lanfranco ;  it  represents  St. 
Peter  walking  on  the  water,  by  the  command  of  his 
divine  Master.     Opposite  this  altar  is  the  magnifi- 
cent monument  of  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico), 
who   died   in  1769>  executed  by  the  celebrated 
Marquis  Canova.     There  are  three  large  figures, 
namely,  that  of  the  Pope  kneeling  in  prayer.  Re- 
ligion holding  the  cross,  and  a  Genius,  signifying 
the  Angel  of  the  Church,  seated  near  the  sarco- 
phagus with  a  torch:   in   front  are  two  seated 
figures  sculptured   in  basso-relievo,  representing 
Charity  and  Fortitude ;  and  two  couched  lions  on 
the  base,  emblems  of  the  strength  of  mind  which 
distinguished  the  Pope. 

A  little  farther  on  is  the  chapel  of  the  arch- 
angel St.  Michael ;  on  the  altar,  which  is  deco- 
rated with  four  fine  pillars,  is  a  Mosaic  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, copied  from  Guido.  The  Mosaics  in  the 
cupola  of  this  chapel,  are  taken  from  the  works 
^jif^udr^w  Sa^cbi^  RQma(jelli,  apd  B^nefialc,    I^ 
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this  same  chapel  is  another  altar^  ornamented  with 
the  finest  Mosaic  in  St.  Peter's ;  it  was  executed 
by  Cristofori,  from  Guercino's  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Petronilla,  and  represents  the  disinterment 
of  that  saint.  Near  the  altar  of  St.  Petronilla,  is 
the  tomb  of  Clement  X.  (Altieri),  who  died  in 
1 676 ;  it  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Matthias 
Rossi ;  the  Pope's  statue  is  by  Hercules  Ferrata ; 
the  figure  of  Clemency  is  by  Joseph  Mazzuoli ; 
Benignity  is  by  Lazarus  Morelli,  and  the  fine 
l?asso-relievo,  representing  the  opening  of  the  holy 
door  in  l675,  is  by  Leonard  Reti.  Opposite  this 
tomb  is  an  altar  with  a  Mosaic,  copied  from  the 
painting  by  Placido  Costanzi;  it  represents  St. 
Peter  recalling  Tabitha  to  life. 

Having  arrived  at  the  gallery  where  we  com- 
menced, we  have  finished  the  tour  of  the  interior 
of  this  church.  Although  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  every  remarkable  object  it  contains, 
something  may  possibly  be  omitted,  as  connois- 
seurs always  discover  some  new  beauty  which  had 
escaped  them  before. 

Previous  to  quitting  the  church,  the  visiter 
should  return  to  St.  Veronica's  statue,  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  cupola, 
under  which  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the 

GROTTE    VATICATTE, 

(Vatiean  Grottos,) 

We   have   already   mentioned   that    the    ancient 

church  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  stood  on 

tlie  Vatican  grottos,  pr  ceipetery  j  at  the  period  pf 
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the  construction  of  the  new  cathedral,  the  popes 
gave  orders  that  the  pavement  which  covered  the 
ancient  cemetery  should  remain  untouched,  and 
for  this  reason  the  new  pavement  ttras  raised  eleven 
feet  higher  thati  the  old.  Arcades  and  pillars  were 
then  placed  to  support  the  upper  one,  and  the 
space  between  them  forms  these  grottos. 

In  this  subterranean  place  are  four  small  chapels 
corresponding  to  the  pillars  of  the  great  cupola  ; 
they  were  made  from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and 
on  their  altars  are  Mosaics  copied  from  Andrew 
Sacchi. 

On  entering  the  circular  corridor,  is  seen  the 
chapel  of  the  Confessor,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  is  placed  under  the  great  altar  of 
the  new  cathedral;  Clement  VIII,  decorated  it 
with  precious  marbles,  gilt  stuccos,  and  twenty- 
four  bronze  basso*relievos,  representing  various 
events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On 
the  altar  are  some  very  ancient  images  of  these 
apostles  painted  on  silver.  I'his  altar  is  much 
venerated  I  because  it  is  placed  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter. 

In  these  grottos  are  a  number  of  tombs ;  amongst 
which  are  those  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  Char- 
lotte, queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  a  grand 
Master  of  Malta;  Adrian  IV*,  who  was  a  native 
of  England;  Boniface  VIIL;  Nicholas  V.;  Ur- 
ban VI.;  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden;  and  James 
Stuart,  son  of  James  II.  of  Englaiid.  The  mau- 
soleum of  Cardinal  York,  executed  by  Canova 

ihe  expense  df  bis  Majesty  George  fV.,  whei^ 
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Prince  Regent,  is  said  to  have  cost  2,000  guineas. 
It  consists. of  a  basso-relievo,  in  white  marble,  of 
a  pyraroidal  form,  27  palms  in  height.  .  In  a 
.pyramid  terminated  by  a  Roman  sarcophagus  ap* 
pears  a  door,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  a  ge- 
nius of  death.  Above  this  door  are  placed  the 
busts  of  James  III,  and  his  two  sons.  The  in* 
scription  is  in  these  words : 

JACOB  III.  JACOB  II.  HAGN.  BRIT.  RBOI8  PILIO^  CAROLO 
EDVARDO  BT  HENRICO  DBCAIfO  PATRUM  CARDINA- 
X'lUH.  JACOB  III.  FIUI8^  WiBQlM,  STIRPIS  STUARDIA 
PO/STRBMIS    ANNO  1819. 

And,  lower  down, 

BE  ATI    MORTUI>  QUI  M  DOHINO  HOftlUNTUR. 

There  are  also  several  basso-relievos,  statues, 
paintings.  Mosaics,  inscriptions,  and  other  sacred 
monuments,  all  precious  remains  of  the  old 
church,  which  render  these  grottos  highly  interest- 
ing and  venerable.  Ladies  are  never  allowed  to 
enter  this  sacred  place^  except  on  Whit-Monday. 
On  quitting  these  grottos^  the  visiter  enters  the 

BAOR£8TlA   DI   8.  PIfiTBO, 
(St.Petet'sSacristp,) 

This  sumptuous  edifice  was  built  by  Pius  VI., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni,  in  1777. 
On  entering  by  the  door  near  the  chapel  of  the 
choir,  is  seen  a  fine  vestibule,  decorated  with  four 
.  beautiful  pilla,rs,  and  pilasters  of  red  oriental  gra- 
nite;  it  contains  a  very  fine  colossal  statue  of  St. 
Apdrew,  and  in  the  w^lls  ^re  incru9ted  some  an*- 
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cicnt  Roman  inscriptions.  Thb  yestibule  ledds 
into  three  fine  galleries,  adorned  with  pWl&ts  of 
Antique  grey  m^irble,  and  pilasters  of  AfHcan  gteeh 
marble,  between  which  are  soiiie  aiicietit  ^hd  mo- 
dern inscriptions,  and  busts  of  some  of  the  popes. 

The  first  of  these  galleries,  leading  into  th<S  sa- 
cristy of  the  Setieficiati  (Ittcutobehts),  coihmuiil- 
cates  with  the  second  gallery,  ifi  the  middle  Of 
which  are  two  doors :  that  to  the  right  enters  the 
common  sacristy;  the  other  lei^  into  ike  street 
by  a  fine  double  staircase ;  dh  the  landitig-pliie^  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  e5cecuted  by  Atigustitite 
Penna.     From  that  gallery  we  pass  to  the  thittl, 
which  is  parallel  with  the  first  i  it  leads  cm  the 
right  side  into  the  canon's  sacristy,  and  on  the  led, 
to  the  chapel  of  the  choir.     The  common  sacHsty 
in  the  middle  has  an  interior  communication  Vflin 
the  other  two ;  it  is  of  an  octagon  fofM  Atid  i^  52 
feet  in  diameter;   eight  ftuted  pillars  bf  antique 
grey  marble,  and  as  many  fluted  pilasters  of  an- 
tique yellow  marble,  support  the  cupola;  they  are 
all  adorned  with  stucco,  aiid  the  chapel  is  deto- 
rated  with,  four  fluted  pillara  of  very  precious 
marble. 

The  sacristy  of  the  canons,  on  the  right,  is 
adorned  with  closets  made  of  Brazil  WOdd  t  it  hfts 
a  chapel,  where,  oh  the  altar  between  two  alablstter 
columns  is  a  capital  picture,  by  FWtori,  Raphael's 
scholar,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Ann,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  opposite  this  altar,  is  an  ex- 
cellent painting  of  the  Virgin  arid  Child,  and  St. 
John,  by  Julio  Romano,  and  dv^r  tb6  d(K)t  mi 
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Mfindows  i^re  two  pictures  by  Anthony  Cavallupci. 
'{'he  chapter  rqom  is  surroi^nded  by  seats  of  Brazil 
wood,  and  contains  a  large  marble  statue  of  St, 
Peter,  as  well  as  various  paintings. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Benefidati  are  closets  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  it  has  a  chapel  siimilar  to  the 
other  of  the  canons.  On  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture 
by  Jerome  Muziano,  representing  our  Saviour 
giving  the  keys  of  Paradise  to  St.  Peter,  and  op- 
posite to  it,  is  an  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,  for- 
merly in  the  old  sacristy.  The  two  paintings  ov^r 
the  door  and  window  are  by  Anthony  Cavallucci» 
Near  this  sacristy  is  another  destined  for  the  in- 
cumbent clerks;  it  contains  closets  of  walnut 
\vood»  in  which  the  sacred  utensils  are  kept. 

In  this  edifice,  besides  a  number  of  rooms  for 
different  purposes,  are  some  magnificent  apart* 
ments  for  the  habitation  of  the  canons  and  incum- 
bents :  each  has  several  chambers  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. 

On  returning  to  the  church  by  the  door,  under 
the  monument  of  Mary  Sobieski  Stuart,  we  ascend 
to  the 

UPPER   PART  OP  ST.  PETER's. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  immense  size  of 
this  temple  except  at  this  place.  The  ascent  is 
fqrmcd  by  a  winding  staircase  of  142  stpps,  and 
fbe  declivity  is  sp  gentle  that  a  loaded  horse  could 
ascend  it.  At  the  top  of  this  staircase  is  a  vast 
platform  with  twp  octangular  cupolas  (besides  the 
great  onc)^  each  146  fuct  higlu   On  the  balustrade 
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in  front  of  the  cbiircb,  are  the  thirteen  statues 
before  mentioned ;  they  are  of  a  surprising  size, 
but  when  viewed  from  the  square  appear  only  of 
an  ordinary  height. 

The  great  cupola  from  this  platform  is  307  feet 
high;  it  is  the  boldest  achievement  of  modern 
architecture.  The  entrance  to  the  interior  is  by 
galleries  made  in  the  base  itself;  the  interior  en- 
tablature,  which  runs  all  <  round,  is  7  .  feet  vide, 
and  409  in  circumference.  This  spot  commands 
a  perfect  view  of  the  inside  of  the  cupola  and  the 
whole  church ;  the  persons  on  the  pavement  ap- 
pear like  children.  The  visiter  then  ascends  to 
the  part  where  the  cupola  is  double;  and  by 
means  of  several  staircases  between  the  two  super- 
ficies of  the  edifice,  reaches  the  lantern;  some 
other  stairs  lead  to  the  great  bronze  ball,  outside  of 
which  is  an  iron  ladder  which  forms  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  cross.  The  view  from  the  summit  com- 
prehends Frascati  and  Albano,  the  Latian  hills, 
Tivoli,  the  Apennines,  and  the  ancient  Soracte.  In 
fine  weather  the  sea  is  also  visible. 

Having  seen  the  whole  of  the  first  church- in 
the  world,  we  next  pass  to  the 

PALAZZO  DEL  VATICANO, 
[Vatican  Palace,) 

According  to  some  writers,  Constantine  the  Great, 
after  building  the  ancient  cathedral,  erected  a 
iiuignificent  palace  near  it  for  the  habitation  of  the 
Popes ;  others  attribute  the  foundation  to  St.  Libe- 
rius,  or  Pope  St.  Symmachus,  about  the  year  498; 
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but  whoever  was  the  founder,  it  is  known  that 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it,  when  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  Pope  St.  Leo  III.  Celestine  III.  was 
the  first' who  repaired  it,  for  in  his  time  it  was  half 
ruined,  and  Nicholas  III.  in  1278,  greatly  en* 
larged  it.  Gregory  XL  having  removed  the  holy 
see  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  inhabited  this  palace ; 
and  in  1378,  the  first  conclave  wa«  held  there; 
Amongst  the  popes  who  have  embellished  and 
augmented  it,  Julius  IL  is  distinguished ;  he  sent 
to  Florence  for  the  great  Raphael  Sanziod'Urbino, 
and  employed  him  to  paint  the  four  rooms  well 
known  by  the  name  of  that  immortal  artist.  Leo 
X^,  who  succeeded,  made  the  triple  portico  in  St. 
Damaso^s  court,  from  the  designs  of  Rtiphael, 
who  adorned  it  with  stuccos  and  paintings,  whence 
it  has  taken  the  name  of  Raphael's  Lodges.  -  Paul 
III.,  Pius  IV.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  greatly  augmented 
and  embellished  this  building ;  and  the  last  men- 
tioned added  another  magnificent  palace  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  St.  Damaso's  court.  Various 
popes  have,  since  that  time,  repaired  and  beautified 
it,  particularly  Pius  VI.,  who  constructed  a  mag- 
nificent building  to  enlarge  the  museum  made  by 
Clement  XIV.,  and  which  Pius  VII.,  carried  to 
perfection. 

This  immense  edifice,  which  it  may  be  said,  is 
composed  of  several  palaces,  is  1163  feet  longv 
and  775  broad.  Although  the  architecture  is 
neither  symmetrical  nor  regular,  having  been  built 
at  different  times,  it  is  nevertheless  the  production 
of  the  most  famous  architects,  such  as  Bramante, 
2  o 
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Raphael,  Pyrrhus  Ligorio,  Domenick  FoQtana, 
Charles  Maderno,  and  Bernini.  It  has  three 
stories,  and  contains  numerous  apartments,  ii»-^ 
mense  halb,  large  galleries,  majestic  ch^pels^ 
long  corridors,  a  magniflcent  library,  a  vast  mu-*^ 
seum,  and  a  delightful  garden,  twenty  courts,  eigbl 
large  staircases,  besides  smaller  ones,  which  anxount 
to  the  number  of  200. 

The  principal  staircase  called  La  Scala  Regia,  is 
by  the  side  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  porch  o£ 
St.  Peter's ;  it  consists  of  two  flights  decorated 
with  Ionic  columns,  from  the  designs  of  Bemiiii. 
It  leads  to  the  first  and  principal  floor,  and  direct- 
ly to  the  state-room  m^de  by  Anthony  da  San« 
gallo,  under  Paul  III.  All  the  ornaments  were 
paintod  by  Pierin  del  Vaga  and  Daniel  da  VoU 
terra.  The  frescos  on  the  walls,  representing  va« 
rious  historical  events,  explained  by  inscriptions 
under  the  pictures,  were  painted  by  George  Va- 
sari,  Horace  Sommachini,  Thaddeus  and  Frederic 
^Succari,  Francis.  Salviati,  and  Jerome  Sicciolante. 
This  splendid  staircase  l^ads  to  two  magnificent 
chapels;  that  to  the  left,  which  is  much  hand- 
somer than  the  other,  is  the 

CAPCLLA    SISTINA, 
(Sixtus  Chapel) 

Its  name  is  derived  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who  built  it 
from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  Thq  cele-r 
brated  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti,  in  the  space  of 
tvvj^ty  months,  without  any  help,  paipted  the  great 
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ceiling  in  fresco ;  it  represents  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  other  events  of  the  Old  Testament ;  on 
the  angles  and  lunettes  are  prophets  and  sibyls, 
the  whole  exquisitely  designed  and  executed. 

The  immense  fresco  over  the  altar,  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  is  by  the  same  great  artist, 
who  was  three  years  employed  on  it;  it  is  re- 
garded by  every  one  as  a  masterpiece,  though  it  is 
now  much  injured  by  the  smoke  of  the  tapers  em- 
ployed at  different  ceretnonies.  In  the  middle  of 
the  picture  appears  our  Saviour  and  his  Mother, 
surrounded  by  the  apostles  and  a  multitude  of 
Saints ;  above,  are  angels  carrying  the  symbols  of 
his  passion  in  triumph;  beneath,  is  a  group  of 
angels  sounding  the  trumpet ;  and  still  lower,  are 
seen  several  skeletons  resuming  their  bodies;  some 
are  endeavouring  to  remove  the  earth  that  covers 
Ihem  ;  and  others  are  rising  in  the  air  to  judgment. 
But  the  principal  expression  of  the  work  is  derived 
from  the  angels  who  aid  the  elect  to  ascend  into 
heaven ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  demons  who 
are  dragging  the  condemned  to  hell ;  while  their 
resistance  produces  horrible  combats.  To  render 
this  fine  composition  poetical,  the  painter  has  in- 
troduced Charon  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
filling  his  boat  with  the  condemnecl ;  he  has  re- 
presented that  demon  as  described  by  Dahte, 
•*  Charon  the  demon,  with  fiery  eyes,  collects  all 
the'  souls  with  a  sign,  and  strikes  those  with  his 
oar,  who  follow  too  slowly." 

The  fourteen  pictures,  painted  under  the  entab- 
lature of  this  chapel,    are  by   Luke  Signorelli, 

2g? 
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Cosmo  RoselU,  and  Peter  Perugioo.    The  chapel 
to  the  right  is  the' 

CAPELLA    PAOLINA, 
(PoiiKm  Ckapd.) 

It  was  erected  by  Paul  III.  from  the  designs  ,of 
Anthony  Sangallo.  On  the  side-walls  are  six 
frescos:  the  first  and  third,  to  the  right  on  entering, 
are  by  Frederic  Zuccari ;  the  middle  one,  and  that 
opposite  to  it  representing  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  are  by  Bonarotti ; 
the  other  two  are  by  Laurence  Sabbatini.  The 
paintings  of  the  ceiling  are  by  Frederic  Zgcc^ri. 
In  this  chapel,  during  the  Passion  Week,  is  made 
the  sumptuous  exposition  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  door  opposite  the  Sistina  chapel  leads  ipto 
the  Ducal  hall,  painted  by  Raphael  da  Reg^o, 
Paris  Nogari,  and  Matthew  da  Sienna.  Next .  to 
this  hall  are  the 

APPAKTAMENTO   BORGIA, 
{Borgia  Apartments.) 
Built  by  Alexander  VI.  of  that  family.    The  ceil- 
ing of  the  first  hall  is  painted  in  arabesque,  by 
Pierin  del  Vaga  and  John  da  Udine,  Raphael's 
scholars.     Between  these  paintings  are  the  seven 
planets,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  other 
celestial  figures,   executed  by  Pierin  del  Vaga, 
from  Raphael's  designs.     In  the  following  rooms 
are  some  paintings,  by  Peter  Perugino  and  Ber- 
nard Pinturicchio,  his  scholars. 
Mext  come?  a  suite  composed  of  seven  rooms. 
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In  which  is  the  chapel  of  St  Peter  the  Martyr,  a 
Dominican ;  erected  by  Pope  St.  Pius  V.  The 
altar-piece  is  painted  on  wood,  by  George  Vasari ; 
iill  the  other  pictures  were  executed  by  his  scho- 
lars, from  his  designs. 

The  visiter  then  enters  the  hall  of  Paul  V.,  in 
which  are  three  capital  pictures,  by  Guido  Reni, 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  Samson. 

In  the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V.,  dedicated  to  the 
protomartyr  St.  Stephen,  are  some  fine  paintings 
by  John  Angelico  di  Fiesole,  Dominican,  a  pupil 
of  Masaccio.  The  altar-piece  is  by  George  Vasari. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the 

LOGOE    DI    RAFFAELLOf 
(Raphael's  Lodges.) 

1.C0  X.  constructed  these  lodges  from  the  designs 
of  the  great  Raphael  d'  Urbino ;  they  are  composed 
of  three  floors,  each  having' three  wings,  which 
KUtronnd  the  court  of  St.  Damaso ;  in  the  first  and 
third  floors  are  pictures  by  John  d*  Udine,Roncalli, 
Pomarancioi  Tcmpesta,  Arpino,  Paul  Brilli,  and 
others. 

In  the  second  floor  of  these  lodges,  and  in  the 
first  wing  arc  the  famous  paintings  of  the  great 
Raphael,  which  have  given  name  to  the  lodges ; 
and  here  his  bust,  finely  sculptured  by  Signor  Alex- 
ander Destc,  has  been  placed.  This  wing  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  arcades,  sustained  by  pilasters, 
which  arc  adorned  with  antique  basso-relievos, 
and  arabesques  from  Raphaers  designs,  by  John 
d'  Udine,  his  best  scholar  in  that  style  of  painting ; 

2  G  3 
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but   the   most  remarkable  are   the    four   fresco 
pictures  on  each  of  the  ceilings^  making  altogether 
fifty-two;   they  represent  the  principal  events  of 
the   Old   Testament,    and   were    executed    from 
Raphael's  cartoons,  by  Julio  Romano,  Pierin  del 
Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  Polydore  and  Ma- 
thurin  da  Caravaggio,  and  other  of  his .  excellent 
scholars.  ,  Of  the  first  four  pictures,  the  one  over 
the  entrance-door  representing  the  Eternal  Father 
dividing  the  light  from  darkness,  is  .entirely  by 
Raphael.     The  action  of  the  Creator  is  expressed 
with  a  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  an  energy  truly 
astonishing.    These  celebrated  frescoes  were  copied 
by  M.  Meulemeester,  an  artist  of  Antwerp,  and 
exhibited  in  London  in  18^3. 

The  pictures  of  the  second  and  third  wings  are 
by  Mark  da  Faenza,  Octavian,  Mascherini,  James 
Semenxa,  Raphael  da  Reggio,  Paris  Nogari,  John 
Naldini,  Anthony  Tempesta,  and  Lanfranco.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  second  wings  is  a  door  leading 
into  the 

CAMERE  DI  RAFFAELLO, 
{RaphaeTs  Chambers.) 
These  arc  the  celebrated  Vatican  rooms,  to  which 
the  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts  run  in  crowds  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  admire  the  master-pieces 
of  the  immortal  Raphael  d'  Urbino,  and  his  best 
scholars. 

The  greater  part  of  these  rooms  had  already 
been  painted  under  Julius  II.,  by  Peter  dal  Borgo, 
Pram£(nte  da  Milano,  Peter  dpl^  Ff-ancesca^  Lul^^ 
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Signorelli,  and  Peter  Perugino ;  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bramante  da  Urbino,  that  Pope  sent  to 
Florence  for  Raphael  to  come  and  paint  with  the 
others,  and  ordered  him  to  represent  the  dispute 
about  the  sacrament  on  one  of  the  walls.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  the  Pope  was  so  astonished, 
that  he  suspended  all  the  performances  of  the  other 
painters ;  and  even  commanded  all  that  had  been 
done  to  be  effaced,,  as  he  wished  the  same  incom- 
parable artist  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  rooms ;  but 
Raphael,  out  of  respect  for  his  master  Peter. Peru- 
gino, would  not  allow  the  ceiling  he  had  painted, 
to  be  destroyed,  it  is  therefore  still  remaining. 

There  are  four  of  these  rooms,  the  first  of  which 
from  the  subjects  of  the  pictures,  is  called 

SALA  DI  COSTANTINO, 
(QnutanHne^s  Room.) 
Raphael,  after  making  the  designs  of  the  pictures 
in  this  room,  began  an  oil  painting  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  windows,  on  which  is  seen  the  vic- 
tory of  Constantinc  the  Great  over  Maxentius  at 
Ponte  MoUe  ;  but  being  prevented  by  death,  he 
only  completed  the  two  side  figures.  Justice  and 
Benignity ;  Julio  Romano,  his  best  pupil,  having 
removed  all  the  oil  preparations,  finished  this  great 
xyork  in  fresco,  by  order  of  Clement  VII.,  leaving 
the  two  Virtues  as  Raphael  painted  them. 

Julio  Romano  also  painted  the  first  picture  to 
the  left  on  entering ;  it  represents  the  Apparition 
of  the  Cross  to  Constantine,  while  he  harangued 
his  soldiers^  before  the  battle  with  Maxeptius,  a^d 
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is  a  capital  performance.  In  the  picture  opposite, 
is  Pope  St.  Silvester,  baptizing  the  Emperor  Coii- 
stantine ;  it  is  by  Francis  Penni,  called  the  Futtore 
(Doer  or  Maker.) 

On  the  fourth  side,  between  the  windows,  is  re- 
presented the  Donation  made  by  Constantino  to 
St.  Silvester,  of  the  city  of  Rome :  it  is  by  Raphael 
del  Colle.     The  Eight  Popes  between  these  pic- 
turcs,  arc  by  Julio  Romano ;   and  the  fine  chiaro-' 
scuros  on  the  bases  of  the  paintings,  are  by  Poly- 
dore  da  Caravaggio;  but  having  been  damaged, 
they  were  re-touched  by  Carlo  Maratti.    The  ceil- 
ing of  this  room,  on  which,  amongst  several  orna- 
ments, is  painted  a  Temple  with  a  crucifix  in  it, 
expressing  the  exaltation  of  the  Faith ;  was  exe- 
cuted long  afterwards  under  Gregory  XIII.,    by 
Thomas  Laurenti,  of  Palermo.  The  pictures  around 
the  ceiling  are  by  the  brothers  Zuccari,    Then 
follows  the 

8EG0KD   CHAMBER. 

The  first  picture  of  this  room  represents  Heliodo- 
rus,  Prefect  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was 
sent  by  thslt  prince  I76  years  before  the  Christian 
ei'a,  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Whilst 
preparing  to  commit  this  sacrilege  ;  at  the  prayer 
of  the  high-priest  Onias,  two  angels  and  a  cavalier 
were  sent  against  him,  who  threw  him  down,  and 
drove  him  from  the  temple.  By  an  anachronism, 
Julius  II.  is  introduced.  This  picture  was  de- 
signed by  Raphael,  Avho  painted  the  first  group ; 
the  other,  in  which  are  various  women,  is  by  Pc- 
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ter  da  Cremona,  Correggio's  scholar ;  all  the  rest 
was  done  by  Julio  Romano. 
'  In  the  opposite  picture,  Pope  St.  Leo  L  is  re- 
presented going  against  Attila,  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  was  advancing  to.  pillage  Rome :  and  who, 
frightened  by  the  apparition  in  the  air,  of  St*  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  with  drawn  swords  in  defence  of  the 
Pope,  hastens  to  return  back;  The  third  picture 
in  this  room  represents  the .  miracle  which  hap- 
pened at  Bolsena  to  a  priest,  who,  doubting  of  the 
jeal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
while  going  to  consecrate  it,  saw  some  blood  drop 
upon  the  communion  cloth.  Julius  II.  is  intro* 
duced  in  this  picture  hearing  mass. 

The  opposite  picture  represents  the  deliverance 
of  St.  Peter  from  prison,  by  an  angel,  who  is 
freeing-  him  from  his  chains :  this  is  also  by  Ra- 
phael's hand.  He  has  expressed  four  different 
lights  in  the  most  admirable  manner ;  namely,  that 
of  the  angel  in  the  prison ;  and  that  of  the  same 
angel  on  the  outside  of  it ;  the  light  of  the  moon  in 
the  midst,  of  clouds ;  and  a  torch  held  by  a  soldier, 
which  reflects  in  an  extraordinary  manner  on  his 
arms.  Raphael  executed  this  before  Ghcrard 
delle  Notti  came  to  Rome.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  is  painted  in  chiaro-scuro,  by  Raphael.  The 
jgures  on  the  bases  of  the  fore-named  .pictures, 
are  by  Pierin  del  Vaga,  and  the  basso-relievos 
painted  in  yellow,  are  by  Polydore  da  Caravaggio. 
The  visiter  then  enters  the 
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THIRD   CHAMBER. 

One  of  Raphael's  most  sublime  irorks  is  assuredly 
the  school  of  Athens^  ot  school  of  ancient  phHo- 
so()hers.    The  scene  is  in  a  fine  portico  deeoratecl 
with  magnificent  architecture.     lA  the  middle  of 
foar  large  raised  seats,  are  placed  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, who  are  easily  known  as  the  fathers  of  th^ 
Grecian  philosophy  by  their  grave  aod  imposing 
air;  and  their  disciples  are  arranged  In  rows  on 
each  side.    On  the  right  side,  among  other  figures, 
is  Socrates,  reascmiag  with  Alcibiades.    Diogenes 
is  extended  on  the  second  seat  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  his  porringer  by  his  side.    Undemesith, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  Pythagorsis  writing  in  a  book ; 
among  his  scholars  who  surround  him,  is  one  hold^ 
ing  a  little  tablet,  in  which  are  engraved  some 
musiisal  consonants. 

Under  the  forms  of  different  sages,  the  exeeU 
lent  painter  has  represented  some  of  the  mdst 
Jioted  men  at  that  time.  The  figure  of  Archi- 
medes, who  is  bending  imd  tracing  a  sexligonal 
line  with  his  compass,  represents  BratHante  Lajs^aH 
the  celebrated  architect,  &  relation  of  Raphde). 
The  young  man  who  is  kneeling,  with  att^tive 
observation,  is  Frederick  U.^  Duke  of  Mafittift. 
Another,  with  his  hand  on  his  breast)  is  Francis 
de  la  Rovera  Duke  da  Urbino,  nepbetv  of  Julius  If. 
The  two  figures  to  the  left,  of  Zoroaster,  who  holds 
a  globe,  are  the  portraits  of  Peter  Perugino  and 
Raphael  himself.  This  capital  picture  contains 
fifty-two  persons,  and  in  representing  a  school  of 
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ancient  philosophers,  is  at  the  same  time  a  true 
school  of  painting ;  it  has  been  considered  as  such 
hj  all  artists,  who  think  it  inimitahle. 

The  opposite  picture  represents  the  Dispute 
about  the  Sacrament :  it  is  the  first  fresco  painted 
in  these  rooms  by  Raphael,  and  is  one  of  his  finest 
performances.  The  invention  of  the  subject,  con<* 
sists  of  an  Altar  in  the  middle,  over  which  is  a 
Sun,  with  the  Sacrament,  and  in  the  air  are  seen 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  Baptist. 
By  the  sides  of  the  altar  are  Four  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  church,  with  other  holy  fathers,  and  various 
saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^,  disputing 
about  this  profound  mystery. 

The  third  picture,  over  the  window,  is  also  by 
Raphael,  and  *  represents  Mount  Parnassus,  on 
which  are  seen,  in  various  fine  groups,  the  Nine 
Muses,  surrounding  Apollo,  who  is  playing  on  an 
instrument.  Several  poets,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, are  dispersed  upon  the  mount,  ampngst 
others  are  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Ennius, 
Propertius,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Sappho-,  &c.  &c. 

The  fourth  picture,  over  the  opposite  window, 
represents  Jurisprudence,  expressed  by  the  three 
Virtues,  companions  of  Justice,  namely.  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  By  tlie  sides  of  this 
window  are  two  historical  pieces  :  that,  to  the 
right,  represents  Justinian  giving  the  Digests  to 
Trcbonian ;  the  other,  Gregory  IX.  committing  the 
Decretals  to  a  Consistorial  Advocate.  It  is  also 
by  Raphael. 
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The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  painted  by  Raphael : 
it  is  divided  into  nine  pictures,  separated  by  an 
ornament  ot  chiaro*scuro,  on  a  gold  ground.  In 
the  middle  picture  are  several  small  Angels  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  the  church.  •  The  four  circular 
paintings  which  correspond  with  the  four  under- 
neath, represent  Philosophy,  Justice,  Theology, 
and  Poetry  ;  and  the  four  oblong,  express  Fortune, 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  Adam  and  Eve  temptetl 
by  the  Serpent,  and  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo. 
The  chiaro-scuros  around  the  base  of  the  room, 
are  by  Polydore  da  Caravaggio,  from  Raphael's 
designs ;  the  others  are  by  John  d*  Udine.  Next 
comes  the 

FOURTH    CHAMBER. 

The  finest  painting,  in  this  last  room,  represents  the 
Conflagration  of  the  Borgo  S.  PietrOy  which  hap- 
pened in  847,  under  St.  Leo  IV.  In  this  astonish- 
ing picture  Raphael  seems  poetically  to  have 
imagined  the  burning  of  Troy,  having  introduced, 
among  various  episodes,  a  group  of  figures,  that 
may  be  supposed  to  be  Eneas  carrying  his  Father 
Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  followed  by  Creusa 
his  wife.  This  exquisite  group  was  painted  by 
Julio  Romano :  all  the  rest  is  by  Raphael. 

In  the  opposite  picture,  over  the  window,  is  re- 
presented the  justification  of  St.  Leo.  III.,  before 
Charlemagne,  the  Cardinals,  and  Archbishops; 
and  his  oath  respecting  the  falsity  of  the  calumnies 
raised  against  him. 
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The  third  picture  represents  the  victory  obtained 
by  St.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia;  this 
is  by  John  d'Udine,  from  Raphael's  designs. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  coronation  of  Char- 
lemagne, by  St.  Leo  IIL,  in  St.  Peter's,  by  Pierin 
del  Vaga. 

The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  this  room  are 
those  which  Raphael  would  not  allow  to  be  effaced 
out  of  respect  to  his  master,  Peter  Perugino.  The 
base  of  the  room  is  painted  in  chiaro-scuro,  by 
Polydore  da  Caravaggio. 

Descending  to  the  first  floor  of  Raphael's  lodges, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  wing,  is  seen  an  arch  lead- 
ing into  a  long  gallery,  called  Bramantc  or  Belve* 
dere,  containing  a  number  of  antique  marble 
inscriptions,  enchased  on  the  wall,  and  divided  into 
numerous  classes ;  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
monuments  of  the  old  Christians  ;  the  offices ;  the 
arts  and  commerce ;  the  military ;  the  consuls ;  the 
magistrates  and  the  dignities :  the  Augustus'  and 
Cesars ;  and  lastly,  sacred  things  and  their  minis- 
ters. This  treasure  of  eioidition  was  collected  by 
Pius  VL  and  Pius  VII. 

There  are  also  several  altars,  pillars  with  in- 
scriptions, and  other  antique  marbles. 

The  iron  door'in  the  middle  of  this  gallery  leads' 
into  the 

BIBLIOTECA  VATICANA, 

(Fatican  Library.) 

It  surpasses  every  other  in  Italy,  in  magnificence, 

and  contains  a  rich  collection  of  precious  books,  in 
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every  language^  and  nearly  forly  tboq8an4  volimtes 
in  niauuscriptt  it  was  coipmenced  by  Pope 
St.  Hilary,  in  465,  in  the  Laterano  palace,  and 
has  been  augmented  by  several  Popes,  especi^^lly 
Nicholas  V.,  who  removed  it  hither,  Sixtus  V., 
finding  the  old  library  too  small,  built  the  new  edi* 
ficc  from  the  designs  of  Dom^nkk  Fontana. 

The  immense  room,  forming  the  principal  body 
of  the  library,  is  ^l6feet  long*  48  broad,  and  38 
high  ;  the  seven  pillars  that  sustain  the  roof,  divide 
it  into  two  naves.  The  books  are  all  enclosed  in 
forty-six  closets.  The  paintings  are  by  Anthony 
Viviani,  Paul  Baglioni,  Anthony  Salviati,  Venti^r^ 
Salimbcni,  PaMl  Guidotti,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesar 
Nebbia,  Avanzino  Nucci,  and  other  artists  of 
that  time. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  Scipio  G^etano 
has  painted  Sixtus  V.,  and  Domenick  Fontanja 
presenting  him  the  plan  of  the  library.  It  is  a  fino 
pointing  in  oil  colour.  Over  the  entablature  ami 
windows,  are  represented  some  of  the  principal 
actions  of  that  Pope,  and  between  the  windows* 
on  the  left  side,  are  painted  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  libraries.  On  the  pillars  supporting  the 
ceiling  are  seen  the  first  invenlors  of  the  letters  of 
different  languages,  which  are  formed  over  each 
figure,  and  explained  by  an  inscription  below. 

In  the  middle  of  this  grand  saloon  arc  two  su- 
perb tables  of  Egyptian  granite,  black  and  white, 
with  feet,  and  ornaments  of  gilt  bronze.  Near  the 
last  pillar  is  preserved  a  calendar  in  Xhe  form  of  a 
cross.     There  is  also  a  superb  spiral  pillar  of  ori* 
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^tttdl  ftlflbftstef,  9  f^t  high,  found  in  the  Appian 
^ay :  and  ot)posite  this  pillar  is  a  sarcophagus  of 
\^hite  itiarble,  found  two  miles  beyond  th^  Porta 
Maggiore  $  as  well  as  an  antique  consular  seat  df 
marble. 

Then  follow  two  galleries  opposite  each  oth^r, 
being  together  400  paces  in  length  ;  they  also  cdri* 
tain  closets  filled  wilh  booksj  over  which  are  placed 
some  valuable  EtrUsean  vases. 

The  left  gallery  is  composed  of  six  rooms ;  the 
first  two  are  adorned  with  paititings,  which  repre- 
sent different  evetits  under  Sixtus  V.  The  design  of 
the  cathedral,  by  fionarotti,  and  the  machine  made 
by  Fotitana,  for  the  erection  of  the  Vaticttti  obelisk, 
ate  worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  thifd  t^oom  are  two  famous  an- 
tit^ue  statues^  seated;  otie  represents  St.  Hyppo- 
lito,  bishop  of  Porto ;  on  his  seat  is  engraved  the 
celebrated  Pascal  Calendar.  The  other  is  the  sta- 
tue of  Aristides  of  Smyrna,  a  celebrated  Grecian 
{Philosopher  and  orator,  whose  name  is  written  on 
the  base,  in  Greek.  In  the  middle  of  this  to6m  is 
an  atitique  btohae  chariot. 

The  fourth  room  contains  a  sacred  museum, 
that  is,  a  collection  of  antiquities  belonging  to 
Christiahity,  formed  about  1750,  by  Benedict  XIV. 
The  ba8so*-relievos  enchased  on  the  walls,  have 
been  taken  from  different  sarcophagi  of  the  anciefit 
Christians,  found  in  their  cemeteriesi  The  Church 
and  Religion  painted  on  the  ceiling,  are  by  Ste- 
phen Pozzi. 

Then  follows  a  very  fine  room  called  de*  Papiri^ 
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because  it  is  hung  with  a  number  of  ancient  writ- 
ings on  the  Papyrus  of  Egypt.  This  room  is 
decorated  with  fine  marblesy  pillars  ,of  black  and 
white  granite,  a  porphyry  frieze,  and  a  beautiful 
marble  pavement.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  fresco* 
by  the  celebrated  Kaphael  Mengs.  He  has  re* 
presented  History  writing  on  the  back  of  Time, 
with  a  Genius  on  one  side,  and  Janus  and  Fame 
sounding  a  trumpet  on  the  other.  The  same  mas- 
ter has  also  painted  here  two  figures  represent- 
ing St.  Peter  and  Moses.  In  this  room  are  two 
superb  candelabras,  made  at  Paris,  and  presented 
by  Napoleon  to  the  late  Pope  Pius  VII. 

The  other  gallery,  to  the  right,  is  also  composed 
of  several  rooms,  containing  closets  full  of  valu- 
able books,  with  large  Etruscan  vases  over  them  ; 
and  fine  pillars,  six  of  which  are  of  porphyry. 
The  first  two  rooms  are  adorned  with  pictures  of 
Arpino*s  school. 

From  the  third  room  the  visiter  proceeds  to  a 
cabinet,  containing  a  number  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern prints,  collected  by  Pius  VI,  Bernaiidino 
Nocchi  painted  the  four  small  pictures  and  the 
ceiling,  on  which  are  portraits  of  the  most  famous 
engravers. 

Beyond  this  room  is  another,  the  doors  of  which 
have  porphyry  ^columns;  there  is  a  fine  basso* 
.  relievo  over  two  of  them. 

This  gallery  is  terminated  by  an  elegant  cabinet 
filled  with  fine  marbles  and  closets,  in  which  are 
kept  a  number  of  precious  antiques,  such  as  inta- 
glios, cameos,  little  statues  of  bronze,  4*^.    The 
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iron  door  here,  communicates  with  the  principal 
staircase  df  the  Pio  Ckmentino  museum. 

Quitting  this  library,  and  continuing  along  the 
Belvedere  gallery,  between  two  columns,  rie  arrive 
alt  an  iron  door,  leading  to  the 

MUSEO  CHIARAMONTI, 

{Chidramonti  Museum.) 

The  late  pontiff,  Pius  VII.,  a  great  lover  and 
protector  of  the  fine  arts,  formed  this  superb 
museum,  and  it  completes  the  one  called  Ph  Cie- 
mentitto,  to  which  it  joins.  In  a  long  and  magni* 
Acent  gallery  is  seen  a  large  collection  of  statues, 
busts,  basso-relievos,  and  other  monuments  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  which  >  was  arranged  with  the 
greatest  possible  taste  and  art,  by  the  Marquis 
Canova,  who  was  both  the  director  and  promoter 
of  it. 

Not  to  be  too  diffuse,  we  shall  only  mention  the 
most  remarkable  objects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  right  side,  is  seen  a  ca- 
pital statue  of  Mercury,  larger  than  life. 

On  the  left,  are  the  statues  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
Coramodus,  naked,  in  the  heroic  style,  holding  a 
^lobe  and  a  victory ^  On  the  other  si4e  of  the  gal«- 
iery  is  a  small  statue  of  Pluto,  seated,  with  the 
dog  Cerberus.  Above  are  two  Fauns  dancing, 
and  a  small  Mercury  in  the  middle^  Opposite  is 
a  basso-relievo,  .with  some  masks  finely  sculp- 
tured.   On  the  right,  hand,  is  a  very  fine  colossal 
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trunk  of  a  statue,  and  opposite,  a  group  of  Ari- 
adne and  Bacchus,  adorned  with  basso-relievo, 
and  placed  on  a  beautiful  urn,  between  two  superb 
vases  found  at  Ostia. 

Opposite  the  iron  door,  between  two  Augustus* 
sacriticiug,  is  a  capital  colossal  statue  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

'  Next  is  a  fine  naked  statue  of  C.  Verus,  with  a 
globe  and  victory  in  his  hand.  Opposite,  is  an 
Esculapius,  and  a  Venus,  larger  than  life.  On  the 
right  side  is  the  god  Mithras,  killing  a  bull,  in 
grey  marble,  and  near  it  is  a  capital  and  almost 
colossal  seated  statue  of  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  good 
preservation,  of  superior  workmanship,  and  was 
found  at  Piperino. 

Next  is  a  Silenus  and  Tiger,  between  two 
Fauns. 

Opposite  is  a  colossal  bead  of  Isis  or  Cybele, 
veiled,  with  a  necklace.  On  the  right  hand  is  a 
fine  colossal  statue  of  Ahtinoiis,  and  a  head  of 
Neptune. 

Next  is  a  veiled  statue  of  Fortune,  in  good  pre- 
servation, found  at  Ostia;  and  By  her  side  is  a 
Priestess  of  Isis. 

A  fine  statue  of  Diana,  larger  than  life,  in  the 
act  of  running.  A  small  statue  of  Venus  Anadyo« 
mene*  Opposite  is  a  fine  group  of  Bacchus,  and 
Bacchantes.  ^ 

On  the  right  side  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Pallas.  A  philosopher  seated,  anc)  above  is  a 
ffagment  of  Jpno  and  fhetis. 
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Next  a  capital  Caryatide»  Lalf-colpssal,  be- 
tween Silenus  and  Faunus.  Opposite  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Peace,  \rith  a  child,  and  cornucopia. 

Above,  is  seen  a  very  fine  small  head,  appa* 
rently  Bacchus  crowned  with  poplar. 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  staircase  adorned 
with  granite  columns,  and  some  grotesque  paint- 
ingSy  by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  It  leads  to  an  iron 
door,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 

MUSEO  PIO  CLEMENTINO, 
{Museum  of  Pius  Clementinus,) 

This  splendid  Museum,  which  owes  the  greater 
part  of  its  magnificence  to  Pius  VI.,  excels  every 
other  collection  of  antiquities  from  its  size  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  valuables  of  all  descriptions 
that  it  possesses.  The  sublime  productions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  artists  contained  in  it,  and  the 
valuable  collection  of  curiosities  from  the  ancient 
forums,  baths,  theatres,  ^c.  ^c,  render  it  an  ob** 
ject  of  th^  greatest  interest. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the 

VESTIBOLO   QUADEATO, 
(JS^iare  VettiJMe.) 
.  It  is  adorued  with  arabesques,  by  Daniel  da  Vol- 
terra.   On  the  right  side  on  entering,  is  sem  a 
recumbent  sepulchral  statue  of  a  Matron,   with 
drapery,  lying  on  a  bed.     Opposite  the  window 
are  placed  all  the  monuments  found  in  1730,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  the  Sassi  vineyard. 
.Tjiey  consist  of  a  sarcophagus  of  Albanian  marbl^. 
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hovr  called  pepcrinO;  with  roses  and  triglyphs 
carv^  on  it ;  the  inscriptioni  engrsived  on  the 
front  ill  very  and«it  Latiti^  proves  it  to  have  be^n 
IH^  tomb  of  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
great  grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  consul 
In  the  yeat  of  Rome,  4d6.     On  this  satbe  saf  co- 

{yhagus  is  a  bust  of  a  young  man  crowned  with 
aureh,  supposed  to  be  that  df  Eiinins  or  L.  Scipio, 
son  of  Gneus ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  three  por- 
traits mentioned  by  Ciceroi  as  on  the  Scipios' 
tomb,  two  of  which  were  the  Scipios  themselves, 
and  the  other  the  poet  Ennius.  Above  are  several 
ift^riptions^  enchased  oil  the  wall^  Which  Were 
fotttid  itl  the  same  tomb. 

In  the  hiiddle  of  this  v<?stibu]6  is  the  celebrated 
frdghient  of  a  statue  of  Hercules,  called  the  Tbrso 
di  Sefcttfere  (Belvedere  trunk).  The  famoUs  Bo- 
TiAT^iii  made  this  mutilated  ^tatu6  his  study  for  a 
long  tirtte,  tthd  it  has  always  beeti  greatly  admiftd 
by  artists.  The  ihseription  states  it  td  be  thfe  itotk 
of  Apollonius,  son  of  Nestoi*  of  Athells* 
We  then  pass  into  the 

tiittfioto  ROfoKtJo, 

ill  th^  first  tifehe  to  the  righl  is  ^  fragitient  of  a 
stAtue  with  drapery,  artd  Grecian  sandals,  of  e.v- 
<iellenfc  workmanshifJ ;  and  in  thfe  following  rtiche 
is  another  fragment  of  a  statue  \tfth  dfapei'y,  Tc*ry 
finely  scUlptuttd;  it  wtts  liiuch  admii-ed  by  the 
•groat  Raphael.  There  ttiie  two  orher  fragtiicmts, 
ofifu  of  a  wowatt  si^m^d  j  the  other^  a  matt  with  a 
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cornucopia,  at  his  feet.  ,  In  the  middle  of  this  ves- 
tibule is  a  large  basin  of  violet  marble,  fluted. 
.Next  13  the 

CAMERA    BI   BACCO, 
(Chamber  of  Bacchns, ) 

,In  the.  middle  of  the  room  is  a  fine  group  of  Bac- 
chus with  a  faun,  found  at  Murena,  afarm.ofthe 
Giraud  family ;  and  opposite  the  window  is  a  large 
.side  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  a  sea-port, 
found  in  the  Muiraga  Vineyard  in  the.  Appian 
Way.  .  On .  the .  wall  facing,  is  another  basso- 
relievo,  belonging  to  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  are 
some  sepulchral  figures,  with,  the  nine  Muses. 
The  next  object  is  the 

PORTICO  AL  CORTILE, 
(Portico  of  the  Covrt.) 
This  portico  surrounds  a  large  octagon  court,  and 
is  sustmned  by  sixteen  granite  pillars  and  several 
pilasters,  finely  intermixed  with  arches,  some  fiat 
and  others  round.  It  contains  a  number  of  capital 
sculptures;  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Statue 
Court »  On  the  right  side  is  a  sarcophagus  with 
a  fine  basso-relievo,  representing  a  Bacchanal, 
which  was  found  in  building  the  new  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  next  sarcophagus  is  remarkable 
for  its  inscription  in  Latin  and  Greek,  proving  it  to 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  Sextus  Varius  Marce),- 
lus,  father  of  Hcliogabalus.  Opposite  is  a  re- 
cumbent figure  of  a  woman. 
On  entering  the  first  cabinet  in  the  great  niche. 
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»  seen  the  ^xqaistttt  siatud  of  Petterus  hdldttig 
Medtlsa'k  head,  from  Ihe  chisel  of  the  Mirit)iits 
Canova;   the  two   Pugilists  also»   by  the   satiie 
artist,  are  much  admired  for  their  style  and  ex- 
pression.   The  sarcophagus,  on  the  right  side  of 
this  statue,   is  adotlied  iVith  seVeral  figures    of 
Bacchantes,  and  a  basso-relievo,  represeHliftg  MH- 
rind  monsters ;  in  the  iniddle  is  this  inseriplion  : 
Cbiki  NavaHbtdf  ftc.     On  this  sartophagtis  is  a 
foneral  urn  of  alabaster,  finely  preserved ;   and  m& 
the  wall  is  enchased  a  basso-relievo,  repres^fiting 
aBatfchariaU     The  opposite  sarcophagus  htis  a 
tiassO'ireltevo,  representing  Agamemnon's  deiitb. 
In  the  niches  by  the  arch,  are  the  stttfnes  of  Mer- 
cury and  Pallas. 

Beyond  this  cabinet,  continuing  under  the  piazza, 
is  seen  a  sarcophagus  with  a  basso-relievo,  repre- 
senting Bacchus  followed  by  iltl  his  retinue.  On 
the  front  of  another  sarcophagus  aire  represented 
this  Gaines  of  the  Ciittis,  performed  by  Oetiii ;  a 
stitti^  of  FbHtlne  is  ptaced  on  this  marble.  Ob 
another  sarcophagus  is  an  old  man  kneeling  be- 
fore the  conquerot-j  and  oVeft  this  is  part  of  a 
iaitophagui  with  n  basso-relievO,  of  the  four  Sea- 
ibhs,  of  exquisite  li^orkrtianship. 

Ih  tli^  great  hiche  following,  is  a  stktue  larger 
tWkn  life,  Of  9aIIusti2i  Barbia  Orbtana,  wife  of 
Alexander  ftevei-bs,  i^presented  as  Venus  with 
Cupid ;  on  the  biise  is  engraved  Ihi^  inscriptioil : 
ttn^ri  Fdid  Sadtum  Sdlnstia  Httpidus,  D.  D.  Oh 
the  opposite  side  over  the  arch,  is  a  small  urn  witfc 
•Q.  Fi^e/5  inscribed.    Next  is  a  W^  sarcophagus 
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\yith  a  basso*»pelievo,  representing  Achillea  killiiig 
Pentbesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

In  the  second  cabinet,  in  a  large  niche,  is  one  of 
the  finest  statues  in  the  museum  ;  although  com- 
monly called  the  Antinous  of  Belvedere,  it  really 
represents  a  Mercury,  from  which,  time  has  taken 
away  the  attributes  found  on  the  other  statues  of 
that  divinity.  There  are  also  statues  of  the  god 
of  gardens,  and  a  young  Hercules  with  a  corna« 
copia. 

Quitting  this  cabinet,  appears  a  sarcophagus 
with  the  fable  of  Diana  and  Endymion ;  and  ano- 
ther, with  various  Nereids  carrying  Achilles^ 
arms»  on  which  is  placed  a  very  fine  fragment  of 
a  nymph  on  a  marine  monster.  By  the  sides  of 
the'  door  leading  to  the  room  of  animals,  are  two 
beautiful  columns  of  antique  green  marble;  and 
two  mastiffs,  capitally  sculptured. 

In  the  piazza  likewise  is  a  sarcophagus,  on 
whieh  is  represented  a  battle  with  the  Amazons ; 
and  another  sarcophagus  with  the  seizure  of  Leu-- 
cippus*  daughters  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
is  seen  enchased  on  the  wall,  s^  basso-relievo  re- 
presenting the  Oenii  of  the  Bacchanals;  over 
which  is  a  Bacchante  or  Nymph  sleeping. 

In  the  grd'At  niche  of  the  following  cabinet,  is 
placed  the  celebrated  grou{>  of  Laocoon  with  his 
t^'o  sons  >  found  near  the  baths  in  Titus's  palace. 
This  group  \vas  regarded  by  Pliny  as  a  miracle  of 
the  art,  and  is  certainly  superior  to  every  other 
work  of  the  kind,  in  forms  and  composition.  It 
is  particularly  admired  for  the  look  of  violent 
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agony  expressed  by  these  three  figures,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  bites  and  windings  of  two  immense 
serpents,  sent  by  Minerva,  h  was  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Rhodian  sculptors  Agcsander,  Po> 
lydore,  and  Athenodorus. 

Next  is  a  very  fine  basso-relievo,  representing 
the  daughters  of  Niobe  shot  by  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Over  this  is  a  sarcophagus  enchased  on  the  wall, 
on  which  are  two  Bacchantes  with  a  bull.     Id.  the 
niches  by  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  two  statues, 
one  of  the  muse  Polyhymnia  ;    the  other   of  a 
Nymph,  found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace.     On 
quitting  the  cabinet  is  seen  a  large  granite  urn  ; 
over  which,  on  the  wall,  is  enchased  a  large  frag* 
jnent  of  basso-relievo,  representing  Rome,  accom- 
panying a  victorious  emperor;  it  probably  be- 
longed to  some  triumphal  arch.     In  a  large  niche' 
near  it,  is  seen  a  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Augustus, 
in  a  Toga,  veiled,  with  a  cup  and  cornucopia. 
I'here  is  also  a  hermes,  with  a  very  fine  head  of 
Antisthenes,  found  at  Tivoli  in  Adrian's  villa. 

In  the  next  cabinet  in  the  great  niche,  is  tlie  ce- 
lebrated and  incomparable  statue,  called  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere.  It  was  found  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  at  Capod'  Anzio,  and  brought  to 
the  Vatican  under  Bonarotti's  direction,  by  com- 
mand of  Julius  II.  It  has  been  considered  by 
every  one  as  the  finest  of  all  the  Greek  statues 
existing,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
idea  of  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  a  deity. 

On  the  wall  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  a 
chase,    and  in  the  niches  under  the  arch  are  the 
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staiues  of  Pallas  and  Venus  victorious.  On  ihe 
outside  of  the  cabinet  is  a  basso-relievo  of  Gany* 
roedc.  On  another  sarcophagus  is  a  basso-relievo^ 
representing  the  history  of  Protesilas ;  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  killed  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
by  a  dart.  The  subject  is  expressed  by  the  soul 
quitting  his  body,  by  Mercury  receiving  it,  and 
by  the  favour  granted  to  Laodaraia.  Next  are  two 
pillars  diAercntly  worked.  Continuing  the  tour  of 
the  piazza,  may  be  seen  a  fine  basin  of  green  ba- 
saltes,  found  near  the  baths  of  Antoninus. 

The  court  also  contains  some  fine  basso-relievos 
and  other  antique  marbles. 

The  visiter  next  passes  to  the 

SALA    DEGLI    AKIHALI, 
(Hott  of  Anmalii) 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vestibule,  deco- 
rated with  four  pillars,  and  four  granite  columns. 
The  pavement  of  this  vestibule  is  covered  with 
Mosaics  ;  that  near  the  entrance  represents  a  she- 
wolf;  and,  in  the  middle,  amongst  various  birds 
and  arabesques,  is  an  eagle  devouring  a  hare ;  this 
was  found  at  Polestrina.  On  the  other  side,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the  Muses,  is  an 
antique  Mosaic  of  a  tiger. 

This  large  hall  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
animals  placed  on  stone  tables,  S^c, :  the  principal 
are  a  giiffin  of  beautiful  alabaster,  on  a  base  finely 
worked ;  a  small  naked  figure  on  a  horse  gallop- 
-*ing ;  and  a  fine  group  of  Hercules  killing  the  triple 
Geryon  and  carrying  away  the  oxen.  In  a  niche, 
2  I 
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ornamented  wttli  two  columns  of  red  granite,  is  tlie 
famous  statue  of  Meleager.  This  figure  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal  formed  of  two  sides  of  a  sarcophagus, 
on  which  is  a  basso-relievo,  of  two  lions  tearing 
two  horses. 

In  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  celebrated 
colossal  statue  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  the 
figures  of  sixteen  children.  The  sphinx,  the  cro- 
codile, the  ichneumon,  and  the  bas8o*>relievos  on 
the  base,  allude  to  the  navigation  and  productions 
of  Egypt.  This  fine  group  was  found  near  the 
church  of  Minerva. 

In  the  other  part  of  this  great  hall  is  an  ox  al- 
most as  large  as  life,  on  a  marble  base,  with  a 
figure,  in  a  PhrygiaQ  cap,  about  to  kill  it ;  it  re- 
presents a  sacrifice.  Here  also  may  be  seen  an 
Europa  seated  on  the  bull;  a  fine  group  of  Her- 
cules killing  Diomede  and  his  horses  ;  and  a  tiger 
tearing  a  lamb.  In  the  centre  of  this  part  is  a 
very  fine  statue  of  Tiberius,  almost  colossal,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  animals  and  fine  antique 
marbles.    Next  to  this  hall,  is  the 

OALERIA  DELLB  STATtTX, 
(SHatue  GOitry,) 
Amongst  the  numerous  statues  in  this  magnificent 
gallery,  the  most  remarkable  on  the  right  side  are, 
Cladius  Albin  in  armour ;  a  half  figure  of  Cupid, 
an  heroic  statue  naked,  unknown;  a  veiled  statue  of 
Pudicity;  a  Minerva  with  a  bare  head,  a  bronze 
helmet  on  her  right  side  and  an  olive  branch  on 
the  left;  a  capital  statue  of  Caligula;  a  charming 
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group  of  *  Nymph  sealed  vriih  a  Satyr,  a  fine 
Atnagon;  a  Juno }  and  a  younj;  Hercules.  The 
two  seated  statues  before  the  arch  at  the  end  of 
this  galleiy  are  very  remarkable ;  they  represent 
Jibe  Greek  poets,  Postdippus  and  Menander, 

On  the  oiher  side  may  be  seen  an  Apollo  with  a 
portrait  of  Nero ;  a  Septimius  Severus ;  Neptune ; 
Adonis  wounded;  Baccbns  recumbent;  a  fine 
group  of  Esculapius  and  Hygeia;  a  Venus, 
suppo3ed  to  be  an  ancient  copy  from  the  famous 
.Venns,  by  Praxiteles;  a  recumbent  statue  of 
Faema  Nicopolis ;  a  half  naked  statue  of  a  Danud 
with  the  bucket  full  of  holes ;  a  fine  Diana  Hun- 
tress with  her  dog ;  the  busts  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber ; 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Commodus;  a  Silenus; 
Hygeia ;  Jupiter  with  thunder ;  a  spear  and  eagle. 
Between  two  columns  of  antique  yellow  marble  is 
a  beautiful  statue,  supposed  to  be  Cleopatra,  but 
more  probably  Ariadne  deserted  by  Theseus.  Then 
Comeths 

STAVES  D£*  AUSTIy 
(RsMuiSf  eJU  Aute. ) 

The  busts  are  distributed  into  three  rooms,  divided 
by  three  arches,  sustained  by  columns  of  antique 
yellow  marble  and  fine  pilasters.  The  most  re- 
markable in  the  first  room  are,  a  Head,  supposed 
to  be  Domitia's;  Titus;  Mark  Aurelios;  Julia 
Hammea;  a  head  of  a  Woman  laughing;  Alex- 
ander Severus;  a  capital  head  of  Julius  Cesar; 
one  of  Augustus ;  a  fine  head  of  a  Man ;  Philip 
the  younger,  of  porphyry ;  and  a  very  fine  head 
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of  an  old  Womaiiv  Iii  tKe  middle  of  AU  room  is 
a  group  of  Nymphs  dancings  sculptured  loimd  a 
pillar. 

Thq  most  distinguished  in  the  second  room  are, 
the  busts  of  Septimius  Severus,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Serapis  in  basaltes,  Tiberius  Cesar,  Nerva,  Scipio, 
Claudius,  Anrinous,  a  very  fine  Sabina,  Adriaq, 
and  a  capital  head  of  Julian  Didius. 

The  third  roon\  contains  a  great  number  of  nMUv 
bles  ;  amongst  the  finest  are  the  busts  of  Isis,  veiled 
and  crowned  with  serpents ;  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
In  the  niche,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Jupiter,  seated  on  the  Eagle,  with 
the  sceptre  and  thunder  in  his  hands.  This  room 
also  contains  a  head  of  Marcia  Ottacilia,  wife  of 
Philip  the  elder ;  Flaminius  with  a  sacerdotal  cap 
on  his  head ;  ^  head  of  one  of  the  prisoners  on 
Constantine*s  arch  ;  and  twp^  portraits  on  one  block 
of  marble,  supposed  to  be  Cato  and  Portia^ 

From  this  room  we  enter  an  apartment,  coi^ 
taining  several  antique  marbles.    Near  it  is  the 

GA«lNSTTO| 

Pius  VL  constructed  this  cabinet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo  Simonetti ;  the  ceiling  was 
painted  in  oil  by  Dominick  di  Angelis,  who,  in 
the  middle  picture,  has  represented  the  marriage 
of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus:  on  the  four  pictures 
around,  are  seen  Paris  giving  the  apple  to  Venus ; 
Diana  and  Endymion ;  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and 
Paris  refu^ng  to  give  the  apple  to  AJinsrva.^ 
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This  cabinet  is  decorated  with  ieight  coIuniiniK» 
and  as  maay  pilasteis  of  alabaaten  There  is  a 
fffieae  all  round  carved  with  festoons,  ^.f  of  an- 
cient WDrkmaflihip.  Over  the  door  is  a  basso- 
felsevoy  with  temal  of  Hercules'  labours.  In 
the  first  niche,  to  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  a  Faun 
in  red  nuirble,  found  at  Adrian's  villa^  and  be- 
tween the  columns  is  a  statue  of  Paris  in  a  Phry- 
pmtk  dress.  Above  is  a  bassovrelievo,  representing 
various  tnuts  of  Hercules.  In  the  niche^  between 
the  wnidowsy  is  a  fine  statue  of  Minerva,  over 
which  is  enchased  an  antique  Mosaic,  representing 
aone  objects  of  the  Nik«  Beyond  the  second 
window  is  seen  a  charming  statue  of  Ganymede, 
above  which  is  another  basso-relievo,  representing 
the  strength  of  Hereules.  In  the  Dtcfae  new  it  is 
a  very  fine  statue  of  Adonis  or  Apollo. 

Oyer  the  door  leadiag  to  the  gallery  is  another 
biMy-rulievn  of  the  strengA  of  Hercuks.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  cabinet,  is  the  statue  of  a  female 
dancer,  placed  on  an  antique  Cippus,  with  the 
inscription  lAcuUae  Cras^,  &c. ;  over  this,  on  the 
wall,  is  a  basso  relievo,  on  which  is  the  Chariot 
of  the  Sua^  Near  it,  is  a  beautiful  stiaue  of 
Tenus  issuing  from  the  baih ;  and  on  the  wall 
IS  a  bassD»relievD,  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Adrian. 
The  last  statue,  near  the  door,  is  a  £ne  one  of 
Diana ;  and  in  the  basso-relievo  over  it,  is  another 
diariot  of  the  sun  with  ieveral  divinities. 

Under  the  niches  are  four  porphyry  seats,  with 
bi^nae  feet.  The  pavement  of- this  cabinet  is 
tovtHA  wiA  a  lupetfef  Mosaiet  exqiliritely'worked, 
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found  at  Adrian's  villa;  it  is  surrounded  wkli  a 
festoon  of  different  fniits  and  leaves  intermixed 
urith  ribbon ;  and  on  a  gronnd  of  white  Mossac, 
are  four  small  pictures,  tkree  representing  ancient 
masks;  and  the  fourth  a  landscape,  with  gdats 
and  shepherds. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the  gallery  is  a  statxijs 
of  a  Faun  dancing ;  and  opposite  is  a  small  one 
of  Diana;  near  which  is  seen  on  the  wall  a  baaao- 
relievo,  ,o(  very  fine  workmanship,  representiiig 
three  Conquerors  at  the  Athletic  games,  with 
vases,  palm  branches,  and  the  names  of  the  .con- 
querors in  Greek.  .  Opposite  the. room  of  the  anl- 
.mals,  is  an  antique  pedestal,  .sculptured  on  the 
sides,  and  having,  in  front,  an  old .  Bacchus  with 
Fauns.  Upon  this  pedestal  is  a  capital  equiestrian 
statue  of  Commodus  combating  with  wild  beasts^ 

Returning  to  the  Hall  of  the  Aoimals,  and 
crossing  its  vestibule,  by  the  rlgbt  iside,  the  vkiter 
enters  the 

JSALA    DELLE   MU£E, 
( Chamber  of  the  Mutes.) 

This  splendid  room  is  sus.tained  by  sixteen  pillars 
of  Carrara  marble,  with  antique  (capitals.  The 
paventent  is  composed  of  an^que  Mosaic,  repre;- 
senttng  different  Actors,  and  In  the  jnifUle  is  a 
ihead  oif  Medusa.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Tho- 
mas Conca ;  the  subjects  allude  to  the  monuments 
contsdned  in  the  room. 

Around  this  room  am  a  number  of  he^nea,  apd 
Ihe.atataesof  the>Mitfies>  fpuad  ia  iW^s  :i^<^a^ 
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sius'  vilU  ftt  Tivoliy  together  WHh  the  hermes  of 
the  3eveD  Sages  of  Greece,  The  fkM  tp  the  right 
is  Melpomene,  whose  head,  crowned  with  vine* 
leaves,  is  very  beautiful;  if;  19  distinguished  as 
Tragedy  by  the  mask  und  tb^  poniard  which  shie 
holds.  Next  is  a  herme^  of  AristippMS.  Next  is 
Thalia,  the  comic  Muse',  seated  with  a  timbrel 
and  a  comic  mask ;  the .  hermes  of  Eschines,  his 
.  nume  written  pn  his  breast  )n  Greek ;  it  is  the  only 
portrait  remaining  jo{  that  gi^eat  orator.  Next  is 
.  the  statue  of  Urania,  the  Myse  of  Astronomy ; 
.  the  hermes  of  Demosthenes  the  prator ;  the  statue 
iof  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  epic  poetry^  Then  comes 
the  hermes  of  Antisthenes,  with  his  name  in  Greek, 
thj^  first  likeness  discovered  of  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  sect.  The  statue  crowned  with  powers, 
with  the  hands  enyelopjed  in  drapery,  represents 
Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  rhetoric.  Near  it  is  a 
hermes  of  Metrodorui. 

Next  is  a  double  hermes,  one  with  a  likeness 
of  Thales,  the  other  of  Bias;  a  hermes  of  ^Ici- 
blades,  with  his  name  in  Greek,  the  iirst  ppitrait 
found  of  him  with  an  inscription;  a  hermes  of 
Aspasia  veiled,  her  name  written  in  Greek,  |kt  the 
foot,  the  only  portrait  of  her ;  a  statue  of  a  wo|uan 
seated  with  a  book,  probably  Sappho ;  n  hermes 
,of  Pericles  unique,  with  a  helmet  on  his  h/ead,  and 
his  name  in  Grepk,  found  at  Tivpli,  ii^  Cassius' 
viJU;  a  hermes  with  an  unknown  head;  one  of 
Solon,  without  a  head,  haying  a  Gr^k  im^riptioK ; 
a  herqnes  of  Pittsicus^  wi^put  a  head ;  an  unknown 
hermes ;  a  hermes  of  Bias,  his  name,  and  a  Gr^k 
sentence  written  on  his  breast ;  a  unique  statue  of 
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Lycurgtts ;  a  fine  herMes  of  Periftiider  of  Corinth, 
with  hh  name,  and  a  sentence  in  Qnsek  $  an  un- 
known head  I  a  donUe  herraes^  one  tide  rcpieftent- 
ing  Homer,  the  other  sttppoaed  to  be  Arofailochiit; 
a  head  of  Diogenes  the  Cyniet  the  itattie  of  £rmto, 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  ivH^  a  lyre;  a  hemes 
with  closed  eyes;   a  seated  rtalve  of  Clio»  die 
Muse  of  history ;  a  hermes  of  Socrates,  with  his 
name  in  Greek;  a  fine  statue  of  Apollo,  with 
Marsyas,  sculptured  on  his  lyre  in  basso^relieTo. 
A  hermes  of  a  warrior,  with  a  helmet;  and  a 
seated  statue  of  Terpsichore,  the  Mine  of  daocing, 
with  a  lyre  in  her  hand ;  a  hermes  of  Zeno,  wiSi 
hts  name  in  Greek ;  a  statue  of  Euterpe  holding 
Antes;  a  hermes  of  Eurtpidesi  the  famous  Greek 
tragic  writer;  a  double  hermes,  with  Bacchanal 
heads  {  a  small  hermes  of  Sappho }  at|  unknown 
head ;  a  young  man  disguised  as  Diana;  a  hermes 
of  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet ;  a  small  bust  of  Sopho- 
cles the  tragic  poet,  his  name  written  in  Greek ; 
and  a  hermes  of  Thales,  without  a  head^  hk  name, 
and  a  sentence  written  in  Greek.    There  are  some 
basso-relievos  enchased  on  the  wall,  represoHliiig 
combats  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  birth  of  Baechns. 
Under  the  arch  of  the  great  doof,  leading  to  the 
Round  Hall,  are  two  niches :  In  one  of  them  is  dm 
itatue  of  Pallas,  under  which  is  a  basso^levo, 
with  a  festoon  and  a  Medusa:  and  in  the  Opposite 
niefae  is  the  statue  of  Mnemosyne,  mother  of  the 
Muses,  wKb  the  name  on  the  base  in  Greek.  Orer 
the  areh  H  A  medidlion  of  Ji^uo.    We  then  enter 
tb^ 
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SAL  A    ROTONDA, 
CRarndBaU.) 

It  is  sustained  by  ten  large  fluted  columns  of  Car* 
rara  marble,  the  capitals  of  which  areexqmsitely 
worked  by  F^ri^DZoni,  and  is  lighted  by  ten  win« 
dowsy  and  a  large  circular  opening  in  the  middle. 
The  whole  of  the  architecture  is  by  Simonetti. 
This  superb  hall  contains^  statues  and  coloasal 
busts ;  they  lura  placed  on  blocks  of  porphyry, 
with  bases  very  finely  sculptured,  some  ancient 
and  some  modern.  The  pavement,  which  is  the 
largest  antique  Mosaic  existing,  was  found  at  Ost 
tricoli ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  Meduaa's  heac^ 
surrounded  by  festoons»  marine  monsters,  ^c. 

On  the. right  side,  beginning  at  the  door,  may 
be  seen  a  large,  bust  of  Jupiter;  Faustina  the 
jBlder;  one  of  Adrian,  formerly  in  his  mausoleum; 
another  of  Antinotis ;  a  hermes,  representing  the 
Oceaii ;  a  bust  of  Jupiter  Sempis,  crowned  with 
the  seven  planets;  a  head  of  Claudius,  mth  a 
crown;  a  colossal  bust  of  Flautina,  Trajan's  wife; 
a  colossal  head  of  Julia  Fia,  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Fertinaxi  with  a  helmet,  Near  the  door  also  ate 
two  large  hermes  a^  Bacchantes,  representing  Tra- 
gedy and  Comedy;  they  were  found  at  Tivoli,  in 
the  thead-e  of  Adrian's  vilU. 

The  colossal  statue  ii^  this  room,  on  the  rigl^t 
side,  represents  Melpomene,  ^e^  are  the  sta- 
tues of  Juno  iand  Nery^,  almost  colossal,  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture;   anptber  colossal  Juno,  clothed 
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with  a  goat's  skin^  and  armed ;  another  of  Com- 
modus.  Lastly,  is  the  famous  statue  of  the  sleep- 
mg  Faun,  of  Gteek  workmanship,  a  masterpiece 
of  sculpture.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a 
large  yoifkyvf  basm,  44  feet  in  circitmfereiicci. 
We  next  enter  the 

8ALA   A  C&OCE  ORECA, 

[{BaUqfmOrfekCms.): 

The  door  of  thk  room  is  siagdai^ly  magivificenty 
the  posts  tare  of  red  oriental  gramte»  aM  of  the 
same  material  are  the  two  pieces  of  eotoitins  by 
the  sides*  over  which  are  two  colossal  Egyptian 
statues  of  red  granite,  found  at  Tivoli :  they  8us» 
tain  an  entablature  under  the  form  of  Cafyatides, 
and  oo  the  iiriese»  in  letters  of  gilt  bronae,  is  in* 
scribed,  Museum  Pimn.  On  the  same  entablature 
mtt  two  fine  vases  of  red  granite,  and  in  the  middle 
is  an  ex«|uisite  antique  basso«>relievO|  representing 
gladiators  combating  wild  beasts^ 

Beginning  the  tour  of  the  room  on  tfaia  right 
side,  is  seen  a  half  naked  statue  of  Augustus,  imd 
on  the  wall  ovw  it  is  enchased  a  griffin  in  baaso- 
relievo.  On  an  antique  bracket  is  pkeed  an 
Egyptian  idol  of  antique  black  marble.  On  a 
cippus  is  a  naked  statue^  almost  colossal,  ci  Lucius 
Verus,  as  a  youth,  found  at  PalestHna* 

Before  the  window  is  placed  the  large  urn  of  red 
porphyry,  which  served  as  a  tomb  for  St.  Con- 
sUnce,  dau^ter  of  the  Great  Constantine,  and 
was  found  in  her  chureh)  it  is  adorned  with  basso- 
reli^vp.    Opposite  the  stattie  of  Luchts  VeraS|  is 


another  of  a  Muse  seated,  holding  a  hook.  On 
the  pilaster  is  a  smaR  Egyptian  idol  of  black  mar* 
ble^  and  uod^meaUi  is  a  v«iy  fine  spbi^  of  n^ 
gnmite.  T|iere  is  also  a  cippus  with  a  statue  of 
Venus  near  a  va^e*  and  a  large  sphinx  of  black  and 
white  granite*  On  the  wall»  by  the  side  of  the  arch 
sustained  by  two  granite  columns,  is  a  basso- 
relievo  of  two  children  ^d  a  lion's  head ;  and  on 
the  other  side  a  Bacchanal.  Underneath  is  a  co« 
lossal  sphinx.  In  a  niche  is  a  statue  of  Erato, 
holding  a  lyre»  over  which  on  the  wall  is  a  basso- 
relievo  with  three  Muses,  which  correspond  with 
three  <^posit^.  On  a  large  base  is  an  Egyptian 
idol  of  black  marble,  and  under  it  is  a  sphinx  of 
red  granite;  in  a  niche  is  a  seated  statue  of  Eu- 
terpe, and  near  her  is  a  womaa  veiled.  Above  on 
the  wall  is  enchased  a  Victory,  and  opposite  to  it 
Is  another. 

Here  is  also  the  large  porphyry  urn^  or  tomb  of 
die  Empress  St.  Helen,  'found  at  Tor  Fignattara: 
it  rests  on  two  lions'  heads,  and  on  the  sides  are 
sculptured  prisoners,  almost  in  relievo ;  the  cover 
is  adorned  with  children,  festoons,  lions,  &c. ; 
there  are  aUo  the  busts  of  St.  Helen  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  Near  this  is  a  naked  statue  of  a 
man ;  and  another  larger  than  life,  in  a  toga.  On 
an  antique  bracket  is  an  Egyptian  idol,  and  in  the 
last  niche  is  the  statue  oif  a  young  roan  veiled. 
The  pavement  of  this  line  room  is  adorned  with 
Mosaic,  found  at  the  ancient  Tusatlum,  We  pass 
from  this  room  to  the 
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PRXNCIPAI..  STAIRCASE  OF   THE   MUSEUM. 

This  magnificent  staircase  is  of  Carrara  marble, 
and  is  divided  into  three  flights,  twft>  of  v/hich  lead 
to  the  upper  galleries,  and  the  bt^r  to  the  library. 
Ft  is  decorated  with.  twenty-^AVd  columns  of  ori- 
ental granite ;  the  ra!rls  are  of  bronze,  and  the  en-&' 
tablature  is  sculptured  iti  marble.  Oji  the  first 
landing-place  are  two  fin^  statues  of  rivers,  that  of 
white  marble  represents  the  Tigris,  the  other  of 
grey  marble  is  the  Nile.  Below,  at  the  head  of 
the  middle  flight,  is  seen  the  door  of  the  library, 
with  posts  of  red  granite,  and  an  iron  grating  with 
glass.  In  a  riiche  here  is  a  statue  of  Ceres  with 
ears  of  com.  The  principal  door  made  from  the 
designs  of  Joseph  Camporesi,  forms  a  grand  en- 
'trance  to  the  museum  on  the  outside ;  it  is  adorned 
with  two  columns  of  Cipollino.  Four  arches  in 
the  interior  lead  to  the  museum,  the  gardens,  the 
street,  and  the  court  of  the  archives.  Around 
these  arches  are  eight  liiches;  the  whole  is  <rf 
marble. 

Returning  back  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
staircase,  and  then  ascending  the  other  two  to  go 
to  the  upper  galleries,  on  the  right  side  is  the 

CAMERA   DELLA  BIOA. 
{Biga  Chamber,) 

This  fine  circular  room  is  adorned  with  four  niches 
between  eight  fluted  columns  of  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  an  ancient  marble  Biga, 
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fioely  sculpt ared.  Ofn  tbe  riglit  side  is  a  sUtue  Qf 
Perseus ;  and  in  the  niche  is  a  statue  with  a  long 
beard,  and  tbe  name  of  Sardanapalus,  founder  of 
tbe .  Aasyriaa  enipire,  vagrmtdf  ion  tke  maotltfi 
Kext  is  a  Bacehus,  of  fine  workmanship. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  statue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Ills  foot,  upon  a  helmet,  as  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
inscription  in  th^  chamber  of  the  Muses :  in  the 
niche  is  a  veiled  statue  with  singular  drapery,  in 
the  act  of  sacrificing;  underneath  is  a  small  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  Genii  of  the  games  of  the  Circus* 
Next  is  a  naked  statue  of  Apollo  with  a  lyre ;  on 
the  other  side  is  an  Athlete,  and  in  the  niche  is  a 
statue  of  Tiberius,  in  a  toga,  with  excellent  dra* 
pery ;  under  it  is  another  sarcophagus,  with  gameii 
of  the  Circus.  The  next  statue  is  the  Athlete, 
copied  from  that  of  Myron ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window  is  a  statue  of  an  Auriga  of  the  Circus; 
in  the  niche  is  a  robed  statue  of  Augustus  holdiug 
a  book ;  and  lastly,  the  staU;u^  of  an  Apollo,  called 
Sauroctone.    Next  comes  the 

GALLERIA  DE'  CANDELABAI, 
(GaUenf  qf  tke  C<mdaabra8.) 
The  entrance  to  this  long  and  magnificent  gallery 
is  through  an  iron  grating.  It  was  erected  by 
M,  Angelo  Simoiiettiy  tuider  Ptus  Vf .  and  is  di- 
vided into  six  parts  by  as  many  arches,  each  sus^ 
tained  by  two  marble  columns.  It  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  antique  marbles-,  consisting  of 
Egyptian  statues,  pillare,  cups,  vases,  candclabras, 
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4«*  Desemidiiif  liie  gi«n4  tftaircas^  ol  the  mii« 
seum^w^  enter  the 

(Fa<M«i  GofOeik,  edUed  the  Bdvedere,) 

Nicholas  V.  formisd  this  delightfiil  givden  which 
WAS  greatly  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  under  the  di* 
Tection  of  Bramante  h^Mmn,  who  designed  the 
four  sides  that  surround  a  v^  parterre.  Jn  the 
middle  of  the  principal  side  are ,  two  peacocks, 
9Ad  a  large  ntcbei  before  which  is  aa  irameiise 
broiuce  pine  apple^  said  to  have  been  placed  on  Ibe 
top  of  Adrian's  mausoleum.  On  the  ground  is 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  with  hieroglyphics  broken  in 
three  pieces,  found  near  the  Castreose  ampht** 
thentre;  it  formerly  stood  in  Aunelian's  Circus. 
Near  this  garden  is  another^  in  which  Pius  IV, 
built  a  beautiful  cassino»  from  the  designs  of  Pyr* 
rhtts  Ligorio.  It  contains  some  fine  columns  and 
statues^  as  well  as  several  paintings,  by  Baroccio, 
Frederic  Zuccari,  and  Sapti  Titi.  There  are  some 
very  fine  water-falls  in  this  garden. 

In  the  other  garden  is  the  pedestal  of  the  pillar 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  erected  in  his 
Forum,  by  his  sons  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus. 
This  fine  monument  was  found  in  1705,  at  Mount 
€iioriot  in  the  garden  of  the  missionary  pnests, 
together  with  its.pilkr,  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
red  granite,  18  feet  in  circumference,  and  56  in 
length ;  but  being  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in 
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Tbit  pedestal  h  forhwd  of  one  bkick  of  iviiiie 
BuuUe,  11  feet  ft  ihohes  li%b,  and  13^  wide,  aad 
adomed  with  capital  aciilptiiRe.  On  one  side  is  a 
jnodern  inscription  in  bronze,  corresponding  with 
the  ancient;  on  the  opposite  side  Is  *  bMso*»relievo 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Fiiustina  his  wife,  who  are  carried  to  heaven 
on  the  bade  of  ^  winged  genius^  holding  a  globe 
in  his  left  hand,  on  which  is  a  serpent.  At  the 
foot  of  the  genius  i^  an  allegorical  figure  holding 
an  obelisk,  symbol  of  immorbdtty.  Opposite  this 
is  a  figure  seated,  representing  Rome,  the  left  hand 
leaning  on  a  shield,  on  which  is  the  wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Remus.  On  the  other  sides  ar^ 
figures  in  semi-relievo,  of  soldiers  on  horseback 
with  military  ensigns,  similar  to  those  (Tarried 
round  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Cesars. 

Quitting  this  garden,  near  the  back  part  6{ 
St,  Peter's,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  exterior 
architecture  of  that  astonishing  edifice,  executed 
in  travertine,  by  Vignola,  from  the  designs  of  the 
great  Boharotti. 

On  the  place  before  St,  Peter's  sacristy  is  Si. 
Martka'i  churchy  erected  by  Paul  III.  It  contains 
some  fine  paintings,  two  of  which  are  by  Lanfranco ; 
th%y  represent  St.  James  with  St.  Anthony,  mid 
St.  Ursula.  The  crbeifiiic  in  the  last  chapel  is 
finely  soolptnred,  by  Algardi* 
•  At  a  short  distance  is  the  Mt^idc  School j  con- 
sisting of  numerous  rooms^  io  which  are  disposed 
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upwaids  of  17,000  fiMmels.  Tho  Mosaic  pic- 
tures in  St.  Peter*8y  and  elsewhere,  prove  the  utility 
oi  tbis  art  as  ancient  as  it  is  ^ahuMey  since  by  its 
exact  imitation^  it  renders  the  bestpietuies  almoet 
eternaiy  bj  pveserving  tbtm  ixom  the  laTi^a  of 
lime. 

At  a  little  distance  is  the 

CHIESA  DI  S.  MARIA,  IN  CAMPO  SANTO, 
{Church  of  St  Miuty,  in  the  ffply  FiekL) 

This  edifice  was  erected  by  St.  Leo  IV.,  and  called 
Campo  SantOf  because  there  was  once  a  cemetery 
on  this  spot,  where  it  is  said  St.  Helen  placed  a 
quantity  of  earth,  brought  from  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.  The  deposition  of  the  cross 
on  the  great  altar,  is  by  Caravaggio,  and  the  side 
pictures  are  by  James  di  Hasse  d'  Aversa;  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  is  a  child  weeping,  an  ex- 
quijiite  sculpture,  by  the  celebrated  Quesnoy.  The 
altar-piece  m  the  next  chapel,  and  the  frescos^  are 
by  Polydore  da  Caravaggio. 

Crossing  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro^  behind  the  co- 
lonnade is  the  Porta  Jngelica,  through  which  we 
pass  to  the 

MONTE  MARIO, 

(Mount  Marius.) 

Most  travellers  ascend  this  mount  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  delightful  view  of  Roiae  and  its  eaviroDS, 
which  its  summit  commands.  It  was  anciently 
called  CUvis  Cinncs;  but  took  its  present  name 
from  Marius.Millini,  who  built  a  charming  villa 
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on  the  summity  now  possessed  by  the  Falconieri 
family. 

On  the  side  of  this  mount  is  the  villa  Madama^ 
so  called  because  it  belonged  to  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Charles  V. ;  it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  court  of  Naples.  The  cassino  was  begun  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  and  finished  after  his 
death  by  Julio  Romano,  who  painted  the  portico, 
the  frieze  of  a  hall,  ami  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
assisted  by  John  da  Udine,  who  was  also  an  ex« 
ceUent  scholar  of  the  immortal  Raphael.  The 
villa  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  the  cassino 
converted  into  a  granary  jb  felling  to  decay. 
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ENVIRONS. 


A^  there  are  many  very  interesting  objects  in 
the  environs  of  Rome,  we  shall  give  a  succioct  ac- 
count of  the  mpst  remarkable;  beginning  with 
the 

CITTA  DI  TIVOLI, 
(Town  of  TivolL) 

Quitting  Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (St  Lau- 
rence's gate)  at  a  distance  of  18  miles,  stands  this 
town,  situated  in  the  ancient  Latiwnj  now  called 
Campagna  Romana  (Roman  country) ;  its  former 
name  was  Tibur,  from  Tiburtus,  who  founded  it 
462  years  before  Rome.  It  was  subjected  to  Rome, 
by  Camillas,  in  the  year  403,  of  that  city ;  and 
was  much  frequented  by  the  most  noble  Romans, 
on  account  of  its  fine  situation,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  Several  magnificent  edifices  were  built 
round  it. 

In  the  consular  road,  leading  to  Tivoli,  were 
many  magnificent  tombs,  of  which  some  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

Four  miles  beyond  St.  Laurence's  gate,  is  the 
river  Teverone,  the  ancient  Amo^  which  has  its 
source  in  Abruzzo,  a  province  of  Naples ;  and* 
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ader  passing  through  Tivoli,  where  it  forms  .the 
great  cascade,  unites  with  the  Tiber,  near  Ponte 
Molle.  We  cross  this  river  over  the  Poa^e  Mani" 
fnohj  built  by  Mammea,  motlier  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

Eight   miles   beyond  this   bridge,  is  another 
/called 

PONTE  BELLA  SOLFATARA. 

The  water  that  passes  uniler  this  bridge  is  almost 
blue,  and  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell  of  sulphur ; 
.whence  the.  name  Solfatara.  The  source  which 
is  only  about  a  mile  distant  to  the  left  of  the  cony 
sular  road,  forms  a  lake,  that  often  inundates  the 
neighbouring  country ;  Cardinal  Hyppolito  d.' £ste, 
jtherefc^,  whilst  govctrnor  of  Tivoli,  mad^  the 
camd,  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake,  in  a 
.space  of  two  miles,  leads  to  the  Teyerone,  and 
discharges  itself. 

Continuing  in  the  left  road  aloug  the  canal,  at  a 
mile's  distance,  is  the 

LAGO  DELLA  SOLFATARA,  DETTO  DELLE 
ISOLE  NATANTI, 

(Lake  delta  Solfatara,  called  Lake  of  the  Floating 
Mands,) 

It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  circumferencet 
and.about  135  feet.  deep.  The  bituminous^  and 
other  vapours  that  continually  exhale  from  this 
lake,  uniting,  with  the  dust,  herbs,  4^.,  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  become  condensed,  and  form 
diftrent  bodies  on  the  water,  irhif  b»  Jrojniiieir 
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lightam»  tmnontheswfict^  and  an  caUecl  te 
thai  xeajoa  I$ok  KtiimUi  (ioadiig  Islftods.) 

The  MKitiiit  attributed  greafc  nitiies  to  thia  war 
fer,  bj  them  called  Albalae;  for  which  reaacm 
they  consecrated  a  neighbouring  wood  and  feun* 
laia  to  the  god  Faunus^ .  whi^r  the  peaple  raa  in 
crowds  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  to  whick  jciiig 
Latinus  also  went,  beibre  he  concluded  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Lavinia  with  Turnus. 

M.  Agrippa's  badis,  fveqseMed  alK»  bjr  Augus* 
tos,  were  near  thii  iaice.  Some  fine  mavble  pil- 
lars, and  pieces  of  a  ieadsa  eondait  have  been 
ftiuod  hers. 

Not  kf  from  Ihe  lake  are  Iwo  smaller  ones, 
called  dMIe  GMbaef/r  (Utde  cDhun«)aiid  St  JoIia% 
which  probably  commtmeate  with  the  oiiwr 
lake% 

After  walking  a  mUe  lawanb  Rome,  we  see 
the 

LAGO  DE'  TARTAR!, 
{Tartar  Lake.) 

It  is  called  the  Taitar  lake,  from  its  waters,  which 
deposit  tartareous  and  calcareous  matter.  These 
coAtinuat  depositicAis  have  much  diminished  te 
circumference;  and  there  lEre  seen  herbs,  reeds, 
^e.,  cntetoped  with  this  matter,  whiah  aA»d 
jgreat  pleaswre  to  the  loveri  of  nataml  hislBiy. 

H«taTtiing  to  the  great  load,  after  passing  tisc 
tSsj^ar^  bridge,  at  two  and  a  half  miles' distance, 
we  again  crass  the  Teveroiie,  over  the  Fmdt  im- 
iMMia^  boitt'by  naiHiys  Lucauasi  in  oader  la  pais 


to  hm  pbsscmimis,  wkick  wcne  tefxtaitd  by  tlie 
river. 

Near  tfaislmdge  is  the 

SEPOLCRO  DELLA  FAMIGLIA  PLAUZIA, 
{Tomb  ofthePlautius  Family.) 

This  QiBgaificeot  tamb  vra3  erepted  in  Vespifiiatt^ 
tMM  by  the  iUnstrious  Plautius  faaiily.  1$,  h  of 
Ttvoli  stone,  calM  .Trayertiiie»  and  is  buik  in  the 
fo9m  of  a  round  tower»  iwith  th)^  lentablature  ia  the 
juiddk^  similar  ftp  Cecilia  Metell^'/s  tofnb.  It 
.stands  on. a  square  base  whipb  was  sunnovnted  hv 
m9iay.  Ionic  piUars,  only  a  few  fragvientis  of  which 
remain,  near  the  road.  S^me  ye^^tiges  of  inscrip- 
tions may  also  be  ^eeu*  The  repairs,  at  th^  top  of 
thia  monunnent,  prove  that  it  was  used  as  a  foi^ 
iTfsss  during  the:  civil  wars  in  the  dark  agj^s. 
TwQ  mik?  beyond  thijs  1091b  is  the  \ 

VILLA  ADRIANA, 
;  {AdriatCi  Villa.)' 

The  Emperor  Adrian^after  having  travelled  through 
^  Roman  empire,  endieavQure4  to»  coUi^c^  in  .t^s 
villa  the  most  curious  ai^  v^uable  objects  Ihat  hp 
had  seen  in  Greecoi  in  Am,  and  in  Egypt ;  so 
^at  it  contained  a  number  of  edifbQe^  in>  ciicuit 
of  seven  mileSk  His  ^ucceseiers  4e9p<Mled  it  of 
great  part  of  its  r^hest  and  it  was  also  jruined  by 
the  Goths,  wh(^  took  i«Aig^  i\^pte* 

The  remains  of  buildings  still  visible,  and  the 
extraordinary  number  of  marbles  which  have  been 
dug  up,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museums 
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and eallerkt  of  Rons»  weem  astni^noiim  io  the 
magnificence  of  this  celebrated  place. 

This  superb  villa  contained  three  theatm ;  one 
of  wbicb  is  better  pzeserred  thaa  any  other  known, 
for  there  are  still  seen,  some  vestiges  of  the  seats,  of 
the  scenerj,  the  orchestra,  and  the  actors'  rooms; 
iMidoi «  riding  tehool;  thettm^of  the Stoicks, 
with  seven  nieies  lor  statues;  a  marttime  theatre 
smtDuaded  by  piaKMf  $  a  library,  of  wMch  eome 
robais,  with  paintnlgs  eti  the  ccilliig^  are  stiU 
eeen;  the  temptesofDiaaaaad  Venus;  the  Im- 
perial palace,  two  stories  high;  ^  temple  of 
Apollo,  in  whtch  were  niehes  ler  the  nine  Muees; 
the  quarters  of  the  Pretortan  Guards,  valgarlj 
ealled  the  Cento  Camerette^  so  named  ftom  a  nam- 
ber  of  email  rooms  divided  into  three  ioore,  whrieh 
had  no  interiov  communieation,  tmt  a  deer  Io  each 
chamber,  that  served  ai  a  mkdemi  the  B$tkn  for 
the  men  and  for  the  woasen,  (w9  saloons  of  which 
remain;  the  Templ^  made  to  imitate  that  of 
Serapis,  in  Egypt ;  thh  fLIysian  fields,  and  several 
e^fices,  of  which  ^arcely  aay  tra^s  riitaain. 

Retaniing  to  the  Tivoti  road,  bdbre  we  enlet 
thatt  town.  Is  seen  a  dellghifel  walk,  certuptly 
called  SiPadm  H  COfeibno^  because  the  countt^* 
hduae  of  Cassiue  in  whteb  Ihe  eon^kacy  agidnst 
Julius  Cesar  was  plaiHied $  wi^  situffted  there. 

On  etaerffi^  Ti\roli»  by  the  FHfrU  tSblfiM  Otba 
(Holy  Cross)  is  «een  the  celebrated 


K^/e^9T^u>o  €Ce/Ca/  tjfc^t/ui/ ay  K>/cT^t^^ 
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TtMViO  BELLA  dtBltXA, 

(Temph  of  the  JSibi^L) 

It  is  of  very  elegant  architecture.  PlutarcK  says, 
that  Numa  Pompitius  erected  the  temple,  in  honour 
of  Vesta,  of  a  circular  form,  to  represent  the  Uni- 
verse ;  all  antiquaries  therefore  believe  this  to  have 
been  Vesta's  temple,  and  that  the  real  temple  of  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl  is  that  near  it,  now  converted  into 
St.  George's  church.  This  however  is  commonly 
called  the  Sibyrs  Temple.  The  exterior  and  inte- 
fior  wails  are  covered  with  small  squares,  a  sort 
of  work  called  by  the  ancients  opus  reticulaium^ 
This  superb  temple  is  23  feet  in  diameter:  it  wa& 
surrounded  by  eighteen  pillars  ;  but  only  ten  are 
left;  they  are  of  travertine,  fluted,  of  the  Co-> 
rinthiari  order,  and  19  feet  high,-  exclusive  of 
the  capital;  the  entablature  is  adorned  with  fes- 
toons, and  heUds  of  oxeti.  The  beauty  and  pic- 
turesque effect  of  this  temple  is  greatly  augmented 
by  its  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  rock»  above 
a  large  valley,  and  opposite  the  great  cascade  of 
the  river. 

To  the  left  of  this  temple  is  the  one  commonly 
tliought  Vesta*s,  but  by  the  best  antiquaries  be- 
lieved to  be  the  real  temple  of  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl.  It  is  of  travertine,  of  an  oblong  form, 
adorned  with  four  Ionic  pillars  in  front. 

Near  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  is  an  inn  called 
La  Sibilla^  and  at  a  ^hort  distance  is  the 
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GROTTA  JDI  NETTUNO, 

{Nepivnes  Grotto.) 

The  descent  into  this  grotto  is  by  a  winding  stair- 
case, constructed  by  General  Miollis  the  French 
governor  of  Rome  in  I8O9.  The  waters  of  the 
Teverone,  after  forming  the  great  cascade,  are  pre- 
cipitated down  a  narrow  path  into  this  horrible 
abyss,  called  Neptune's  Grotto ;  whete  they  have 
formed  arches  and  caverns.  The  different  reflec- 
tions of  the  light  in  this  place,  on  the  arcades 
and  shelves,  and  the  quantity  of  water  dashing 
with  fury  against  the  rocks,  and  then  breaking, 
form  a  contrast  highly  astonishing  and  interesting 
to  strangers. 

Returning  up  from  this  grotto,  and  then  descend- 
ing a  narrow  staircase  cut  in  the  ground,  we  enter 
the 

GROTTA  DELLE  SIRENE, 

{Sirens*  Grotto.) 

The  road,  leading  into  this  terrible  but  delightful 
grotto,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Teverone  fall 
a  third  time,  has  not  long  been  discovered.  It  is 
not  less  curious  and  picturesque  than  the  grotto 
of  Neptune,  from  the  reflection  of  the  water,  and 
the  quantity  of  shelves  :  this  contrast  of  the  horri- 
ble and  the  beautiful  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
Sirens'  Grotto. 

On  returning  to  the  road,  at  a  little  distance,  is 
the  bridge,  from  which  may  be  seen  the 


^^Z^y  ^  eu^<xi/e/cey 

E-j* 

'E:.-^  ^ 
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f_JVt/ct^n,^uy  g/s^  •.yc^f'^u^  cuy  'jkee^'^iz^^. 
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GRAN  CADUTA  DEL  FIUME  ANIENI, 

(Great  Cascade  of  the  Anio  or  Teverone,) 

The  waters  of  the  Teverone  form  this  fine  and 
astonishing  waterfall,  and  then  flow  among  the 
rocks,  whence  they  are  precipitated  into  a  gulf 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  bridge ;  they  then 
fall  into  the  grottos  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens ; 
and,  lastly,  into  the  Tiber. 

This  bridge  leads  to  the  Porta  St.  Angela,  be- 
yond which  are  the 

CASCATELLE  DI  TIVOLI, 
(Cascades  of  Tivoli.) 
The  waters  of  the  Teverone,  after  serving  the  ma- 
nufactories of  copper,  iron,  SfCj  form  these  small 
cascades,  which  are  not  less  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque than  th^  others.  The  first,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  formed  by  water^falls;  the  other  by 
three  streams  which  issue  from  the  villa  of  Me* 
cenas. 

The  country-bouse  of  Qniotilius  Varus  was  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  a  few  vestiges  are  still  seen : 
the  statues,  pillars,  Mosaics,  and  other  treasures 
found  among  the  ruins,  prove  that  it  was  as  mag- 
nificent as  Mecenas'  villa. 

Returning  to  the  town,  is  seen  the 

VILLA  jy  ESTE. 

This  magnificent  villa  was  cohstmcted  in  154?« 

by  Cardinal  Hyppolito  d*  Este,  son  to  Alphonso, 

Duke  of  Ferrara.      Its   fine  situation,  gardens, 

2  L 
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groves,  fountains,  cascades,  statues,  and  numerotts 
other  fine  objects,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  and  deKghtful  houses  in  Italy;  it  is 
supposed  that  Ariosto  wrote  bis  poem  here* 

The  cassino  is  very  magnificent,  and  is  adomtd 
vith  painting  by  Frederic  Zuccarit  Muziano» 
and  other  emiaent  artists  of  those  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  present  ruinous  conditi<m  of  the 
villa,  it  still  retains  vestiges  of  its  angient  splen- 
dour. 

Going  towards  the  Porta  Romatka^  we  see  re- 
mains of  Mecenas*  villas  above  which  was  the 
consular  road;  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some 
fragments  of  a  lower  portico,  consisting  of  two 
orders  of  arches,  under  which  the  public  road 
passes. 

In  a  neighbouring  vineyard  may  be  seen  all  the 
ruins  of  this  ^lla;  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
square  edifice,  with  Doric  columns  and  arcades ; 
buUt  with  small  square  stones ;  the  arches  lead 
into  a  portico,  where,  at  one  end,  is  a  sasall 
cascade,  that  readers  it  very  picturesque.  Behind 
this  portico  are  rooms,  beyond  which  is  a  second 
portico  looking  towarck  the  Teverone;  it  has  also 
Doric  pillars  and  arcades.  These  porticos  and 
rooms  are  built  over  a  subterranean  apartndent^ 
commonly  called  Mecenas'  stables,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  reservoir  of  water.  On  one 
side  of  this  room  a  canal  has  been  cut,  through 
which  runs  a  mpid  torrent;  its  Mi  forms  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  seen  near  the  CascQieUe. 

Quitting  Tivolij  in  the  Valerian  way,  near  ihe 


cfaufdi  of  St  Coiiiiiiato,  is  the  subtetralicah  vfiie^ 
duct  of  the  ClaudiAii  «iid  Marcian  waters,  which 
is  fbrmelby  a  canal  ctti  in  the  mountain. 

Fifte^  milts  beyond  Ti^oli,  is  JJicmu^  a  village 
aMenily  called  D^Mto  i  in  ihis  place  was  Uo*- 
lace's  villa,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
chat  great  poet.  ■ 

Returning  to  Tivoli)  and  passing  throogh  the 
Forfa  RmMOMLy  in  a  vineyard  on  ti^  left«  is  seen 
an  «nctent  edi^ee  of  a  circular  torn,  in  good  pre«- 
eervation,  called  Tempie  4fMa  Time. 

A  little  farther,  in  anotber  vineyard*  are  seen 
two  ancient  monuments  resembling  pilasters,  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  tombs.  That 
which  is  best  pieierred,  commonly  called  theP»- 
iasMt  ntf  TkMi  is  adorned  with  a  fine  baasonrelie  vo 
in  marble ;  krepms^ts  a  man  atandii^f  and  hold- 
ing a  horse  by  the  anafHei 

Twelve  miles  from  Tlvoli,  and  twenty-two  frorti 
Rome,  is  situated  the 

rowH  OF  pAlestrina. 

It  is  the  ancient  Preneste,  a  town  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  history ;  its  origip  was  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war;  the  poets  mention  Caeculus,  Vulcan's 
son,  as  the  founder  \  but  historians  attribute  it  to 
tVeneste,  the  son  of  King  Latiniis^  It  was  much 
frequented  by  the  emperors  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  on  account  of  its  elevated  situation,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  air*  The  most  renowned 
building  thiit  adorned  it  was  the  Temple  of  Foiv 

i  hi 
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t«mty  built  or  repaired  by  L.  SyMa :  it  was  so 
Jarge  that  it  occupied  aliBo$t  the  whble  of  the 
mountain.  The  town»  aitei:  being  destroyed  in 
1432,  ,wa«  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of 
which  sQme  remaii»  are  still  visible.  It  hi»d  a 
Ane  Mosaic  pavement,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
Palazzo  Barberini.  Oh  this  Mosaic  are  seen  di^ 
ferent  animals)  various  plants,  a  tent  with  soldiers, 
.a  galley,  E^ptian  figures  playing  on  musical  in- 
atnimentB,  towers,  obelisks,  cottages,  figures  em- 
ployed in  rural  laboiirs,  and  other  objects.  Maay 
Mtiquaries  have  given  explanations  of  the  subject, 
but  not  uiy  that  are  satisfactory. 

Six  miles  from  Palestrina,  is  a  small  village, 
called  Go/ofina,  near  which  is  the  sourcie  of  the 
Virgin,  or  Trevi  water.  The  ancient  town  of 
Coliatia  was  situated  here,  near  the  lake  of  Pon- 
tano,  and  not  far  from  this  lake  was  the  ancient 
town  of  Ga6ta,  discovered .  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  •  In  Do- 
mida's  country-house  were  found  several  fine  sta* 
tues,  busts,  &c.  which  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris. — ^Two  miles  from  Colonna,  and 
twelve  from  Rome,  is  the 

CITTA  DI  FRASCATI, 
{Town  of  Fi^ascatu) 

It  is  the  andient  Tttsculumt  said  to  have  been  built 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  Telegonus,  son  of 
Ulysses;  and  enlarged  by  the  Tuscans,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name.  It  was  the  native  country  of 
Cato,.  the  Censor^  great  grandfather  of  Cato  pf 
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UitCA,  and  hctd  of  the  Pdrcm  family.  Cicero's 
celebrated  country-house  was  situated  there ;  and 
it  baa  given  the  name  of  Tusculans  to  tl»  philoso- 
phic  dissertations  that  he  composed  in  bis  retreat; 
After  the  fiill  of  Rome  this  town  still  conttmied 
in  Gosaiderable  repute^  Imt  in  119li  ^  was 
stttaeked  and  entirely  mined  by  die  Romans; 
tbe  inbabitaots  then  established  tbemseltes  under 
the  ancient  town ;  and  to  prevent  the  injuries  of 
tlie  weatberi  eoostnicted  cottages  coveiid  witb 
bnuicbes,  called  Fra$&ke  in  Italian,  from  which 
tlie  name  of  Frascati  was  given  Co  the  new  Ittwn* 
Passing  through  the  principal  gate  of  Frascati,  we 
tMtr  a  fine  square,  on  which  stands  tbe  catbedral 
church  of  St.  Peter's;  and  a  fountain  widi  three 

In  the  cethedral  is  an  inscription  Co  the  memory 
of  Charles  Edward,  ton  of  James  IIL,  the  pre-' 
tender  In  the  crown  of  England,  erected  by  bis 
brather  tbe  cacdiaal  of  York  and  bishop  of  Tns* 
euiom» 

Tbe  agreeable  situation  and  salubiious  air  of 
tbit  town,  cause  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  the 
Romans,  especially  in  the  fine  aenson :  there  are 
cmMeqnently  many  mafpiificent  conaCry*bouses, 
ameiigii  which  is  distinguished  the  V^  Aii^ 
ifrmmlimt  likewise  called  Bdvwkrif  from  its  de*- 
UgblM  situation.  It  belongs  to  tbe  Botghese 
ikmily,  and  was  constructed  under  Clement  Villv, 
by  his  nephew  CanUnal  Aldobnmdini ;  James 
delta  Porta  was  tbe  architect.  Tbe  eassino  is 
fdom«d  mkk  ine  marges  iMid  painiiags,  by  Ap- 
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pino.     The  gardens  contain  fountains,  cascades, 

QfC* 

Opposite  the  cassino  is  an  edifice,  in  which  are 
cascades  and  statues ;  amongst  others,  a  Centaur 
sounding  a  trumpet;  and  Pan  phiying  a  Bute, 
which  sbonds  like  an  organ,  by  means  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  a  room,  near  the  great  cascade,  is  a  view 
of  Mount  Pamas&us  in  relievo,  where  there  are 
several  figures,  playing  different  instruments  by 
means  of  the  water ;  this  room  is  decorated  all 
round  with  Mosaics,  and  painted  in  fresco  by  the 
celebrated  Domenichino. 

The  vilia  Conti  is  one  of  the  finest  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frascati.  The  Boi^ghese  family 
has  another  .villa  here,  commonly  CdMed.  vilia  Ta^ 
vcrna;  it  was  constructed  by  Cardinal  Scjpio 
Borghese,  nephew  of  Paul  V.  The  magnificence 
of  the  cassino,  the  statues  and  paintings  that  de- 
corate it,  and  the  fine  gardens,  fountains,  cas- 
cades, SfCf  render  it  very  distinguished.  Fronoi 
this  villa  we  pass  immediately  into  that  of  itfati- 
dragonct  also  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family. 
The  cassino,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  contains  a 
gallery  adorned  with  antique  statues  and  pictures. 
At  one  part  of  the  garden  is  a  fine  portico,  made 
by  Vignola ;  it  is  composed  of  &\e  arcades,  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  There  is 
also  a  small  building  in  the  antique  style,  with 
six  niches  containing  statues. 

The  Rvfina  is  another  fine  villa  with  a  cassino, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Ghewi  ^.  variovi^ 
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other  Artists*  Bemmi  was  the  architecj: ;  it  be* 
longs  to  the  Falconieri  family. 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  villa  Bracciano  ;  in 
the  cassino  are  various  pictures,  and  a  ceiling 
paintted  in  Domenichino's  manner. 

At  the  top  of  the  mount,  where  the  anciei^ 
TuscuJum  stood,  is  a  charmjng  villa,  called 
LaRufimUa,  belonging  to  Prince  Lucien.Buona* 
parte.  It  is  very  splendid,  and  from  the  cassino 
there  is  a  very  iine  view  of  all  Rome,  iind  the  sea. 
Cicero's  country-house  was  on  this  mount,  the 
remains  are  called  Cicero's  Grottos.  Some  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  also  to  be  seen,  in  a  very 
elevated  situation. 

At  two  miles'  distance  from  Frascati,  is  the 

GROTTA  FERRATA. 
In  this  small  village  is  the  church  of  St  Mary, 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Monks  of  St.  Basil.  It  was 
erected  by  St.  Bartholomew  Nileo,  in  A.  D.  1000^ 
who  fled  thither  from  the  Arabs  when  they  ravaged 
Calabria.  When  this  church  was  repaired  by 
Cardinal  Farnese,  /who  held  the  beneficet  the 
chapei  adjoining  was  painted  in  fresco  by  the 
celebrated  Domenichino,  who  has  represented 
different  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Nileo ;  that  great  artist  seems  to  have  excelled 
himself  in  this  fine  work :  the  altar-piece  is  in  oil, 
and  was  painted  by  his  master,  Annibal  Caracci. 

Under  this  village,  in  the  vidley,  runs  the  Mar^ 
rana^  which  was  the  Crabra  water ;  its  source  n 
two  miles  farther  on^  apd  it  ei^ters  JIqiiic  near  the 
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gniitciicliBi  Al«bMittwoiiiilc»kiid«iialf fpom 
Grotta  Ferrata,  is 

MARINO. 

This  small  but  delightftil  village  took  ks  name 
from  M ariniu,  or  LudtM  Muteous^  wiMbe  cdumiry- 
kouMi  weiiB  th6f^  II  is  much  fi«qaetit«i  by  tiia 
RoMNms,  on  accootit  df  its  charmit^  miaatiofi. 

In  the  church  of  Su  B*mabai»  on  lh«  altmr  «f 
die  cro&s  near  the  sacri^y,  is  a  viery  ine  oic«afe 
repres^ndng  the  martyrdom  of  St«  Banholoaa«w» 
ki  Guercilio's  best  manner  the  martynkmi  of 
St  BMiabai)  mi  the  gfeat  atiar,  h  Ukewiee  of  his 
school. 

In  Ihe  chttith  of  the  Trinity  i»  an^  ei^^eiaite 
painting  by  Guido»  representing  the  Holy  Trinity, 

La§tly^  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna  deile 
Oftm  X^itpn  of  Grate  or  Fatour),  behimi  the 
great  altur  i^  a  8t.  Roche,  by  Dofneiiichifio; 
Thtee  tA\^  distant  lirom  Marino,  is 

CA.STEL  OANOpLii'O. 

This  sfttiall  viDage  is  m  finely  sitfiatMl^  and  Hie  air 
te  so^lttbri<ms,  thai  th«  Popes  ha^e  b«i$fc  a  lai^ 
ftifleent  piilace  and  gardens,  ifbere  they  pass  a 
)MM  of  th^  auiatnn.  The  principal  chnrcb  of  this 
village  i%  in  the  squats ;  it  nr^  b«rilt  fUMa  the  de- 
signs of  iktidni^  in  the  fovtn  of  a  Grtieic  cross. 
On  1^  gfeat  Altar  is  a  painting,  by  Peter  da  Con 
ticsx\k\  a^d  on  the  akar  lo  ^e  kft^  is^n  Assniiip- 
lioii,  by  Calif*  Mamtd. 
M  tie  euMtic^'ef  this  i441a^  is  the  «»ife  ik^ 
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Beritd^  which  contains  a  consiid^raUe  [KHiioti  of 
Domitian's  country-house. . 

The  lake,  surrounded  by  hills,  near  this  village^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance :  it  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  500  feet 
deep.' 

On  a  level  with  the  lake  are  two  grottos,  said  to 
have  contained  robms  adorned  with  statues  of 
nymphs. '  The  canal  of  this  lake  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  works  of  ancient  Rome :  the  waters 
discharge  themselves  into  the  plain  beyond  the 
Mils;   this  discharge  is  called  etmssario.     It  was 
made  39^  years  before  the  Christian  era,  on  ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  waters, 
at  the  time  the  Romans  were  engaged  at  the  9iege 
of  the  Veians ;  the  waters  rose  330  feet  above  the 
-  ordinary  level,  and  direatened  Rome  with  a  terri- 
bla  inundation ;  deputies  were  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphos;    the  oracle  replied  that  the 
Romans  would  only  conquer  the  Veians  after 
having  made  a  conveyance  for  the  waters  of  Lake 
Albano  (its  ancient  name),  for  which  reason  the 
mountain  near  the  lake  on  the  village  side,  was 
immedialely  penetrated,  and  the  work  prosecuted 
with  so  much  assiduity,  that  at  the  e^d  of  a  year  a 
canal  was  formed  two  miles  long,  three  feet  and  a 
.half  wide,  and  six  feet  high.     It  cost  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  was  made  with  such  solidity, 
that  it  still  serves  for  the  same  pi^rpose,  although 
it  has  never  been  repaired. 
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A  Sm  jmd  pbnted  wUk  Ims,  B^bdnt  m  aiife 
loDg,  leads  from  Castel  G«Mbifo.to  the 

CfTTA  D'  ALBANO 

AboQt  400  yean  befove  ikt  IbiuBidalaoii  of  Robm, 
Ascanius,  son  of  Eneas,  built  the  city  c^  Ali» 
hoB^^wMA  WW  aftenmida  cafle^  AMano.  This 
tomihiiyiiig  becndeMvoEyvdligrTiilliiiaUQftUiuayVili 
itbttSt  ahoitly  befbre  die  time  of  N<fO,  not  on  the 
luB  as  formerijr*  but  oa  the  plasii)  juil  wbers  the 
awq^ooa  villas  o£  Porapcy  the  Greal  and  Hons^ 
tuttiy  and  Iho  temples  of  Veouaand  tfaegoddcs 
Bona  h^  sCoodi.    Picvious  to  entering  AHmuio,  oo 
ihe  left  hand,  is  aeeaa  bfty  edifice^  covered  with 
-aqoare  stonest  ia  the  inside  of  which  is  a  ooom  11 
fset  long,  and  T  wide^    Although  deapmled  of  its 
onuunenta  it  l»s  evidently  been  a  magnificent  aa- 
fttkhral  monument;  as  no  iasisriptifcm  or  memo* 
fial  ntnaios,  some  have  supposed  il  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Aseanius  hinueU;  but  b^iiig  opposite  PotepeVs 
paUob  it  is  genescally  believed^  aecoiding  to  Pla- 
tareh^  to  have  been  raised  by  that  hero  to  coeftaSn 
the  ashes  of  Julia  his  wiCe«  and  Cesar^  dattghter. 
On  the  other  side  of  Albanoi  ne«r  the  ^ni^ 
of  die  Mmdimm  dtlM  Stella  (Star),  is  seen  another 
x&agnitioent  tomb  formed  xi  m  large  aqoare  base, 
S9  &et  in  cifcualferetice^  on  which  were  raised 
.  five  circttlar  pyramids,  but  only  two  are  remaining. 
In  tba  middle  pyramid  was  a  place  for  the  ashes, 
but  this  pyramid  is  alibost  entirely  ruined.     The 
extraordinary  architecture  ot'this  tomb  has  in* 
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duced  many  persons  to  attribute  it  iQjhe  Horatii 
and  Cunatii:  but  Livy  say9  th^v  iwtre  buried 
where  they  fell,  ivhich  wi^  near  th6  Latin  Way, 
live  mile«  from  jElome,  Plutarch  assux^^  us»  that 
Pompey's  ashes  Were  brought  from  Egypt  to  his 
widow  Cornelia,  >vho  placed  them  near  his  villa  at 
Alba  Longt;  the  finit  anljqQartef  tjief^fbre  agree 
In  supposing  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  bero*  In 
its  present  ruinous  state  it  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance. 

.  In  the  city  of  Alfauio  are  a  number  4if'  fibatcheft^ 
cassinoSy  and  fine  promenades,  whkh  attract  nu« 
merous  visiters  in  the  fine  season  of  the  yean 
Above  the  town  are  l^een  the  remains  of  an  ^mphi- 
tjheatre,  ^nd  a  reservoir  of  water,  supposed  \o  huve 
beeii  made  by  Domitian.  At  the  distance  of  a 
mtie  is 

BICCIA. 
This  small  village^  formerly  called  A^Ma^  is  sdu- 
ated  on  the  Appian  Way ;  it  was  founded  by  Ar- 
chilous  Siculus  500  years  before  the  Trojaa  war* 
It  is  said,  that  the  statue  of  Scythian  Diai)a«  b^g 
placed  there  by  Orestes,  who  brought  it  from 
Tauris,  caused  it  to  be  named  Aricia;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Accia,  the  mother  of  Octavius 
Augustus,  pope  Alexander  VII.,  of  the  Cbigi 
family  (to  whom  the  manor  belongs),  employed 
Bernini  to  build  a  fine  church  there,  opposite  his 
palace;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  adorned  with 
fliUed  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  gallery  was 
•painted  in  fresco^  by  Borgognone. 
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is  a  majestic  altar  ornamented  with  precious  mar* 
bles;  it  is  187  feet  from  the  Confessional.  Over 
this  altar  is  seen  the  fine  structure  of  gilt  bronze» 
called  St,  Peter's  Pulpit,  because  it  contains  the 
seat  used  by  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  at  their 
sacred  functions*  This  great  work  was  executed 
by  Bernini,  under  Alexander  VII.  It  is  supported 
by  four  gigantic  figures,  representing  four  doc- 
tors; the  two  of  the  Latin  churchy  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine,  are  placed  in  front ;  and  the  two  of 
the  Greek  church,  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  John 
Cfarysostomy  are  behind.  Over  the  sides  of  the 
pulpit  are  two  angels  standing  ;  and  over  them  are 
the  two  cherubim  holding  the  tiara,  Sfc. ;  higher 
still  is  a  glory,  and  a  number  of  angels  seeming  to 
adore  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter ;  and  near  them,  on 
a  crystal  ground,  is  represented  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  form  of  a  dove.  The  effect  is  uncommonly  fine. 
The  expense  of  this  work  amounted  to  more  than 
25,000/. 

Over  the  sides  of,  the  gallery  are  two  superb 
tombs;  that  to  the  right  is  in  memory  of  Paul  III. 
(Farnese),  who  died  in  1549;  it  is  a  much  ad« 
mired  work,  by  James  della  Porta,  erected  under 
Michael  Angelo's  direction;  the  statue  of  the 
Pope  is  of  bronze,  but  the  others,  of  Justice  and 
Prudence,  are  of  marble:  Justice,  which  was- 
sculptured  by  William  della  Porta,  was  at  first 
almost  naked,  but  Bernini  was  ordered  to  make  a 
drapery  of  bronze  in  imitation  of  marble,  as  it 
now  appears.  The  other  is  the  tomb  of  Urban 
yiU,   (Barberini),    who  died  in   l664;    it    is 


CHRONOLOGY 

*  OF  THE 

LAMT  SIXTY-Tfra  POPES, 

With  the  Year  of  their  Creatioii^  their  Sani|UQ«>  and  their 
r  Goiintry. 


From  St.Pet^^  to  St..CQle9ti9e  y.^  creaM  in  U94, 
there  were  192  Popeis^  aad  altogether  there  h»Ye  beeft 
254  reigning  Pontiffs, 


A.  D. 

1294 
1308 
1305 
1316 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1862 
1870 
1378 
1389 
1404 
1406 
1409 
1410 
1417 
1431 
1447 
1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 
14&r 
1492 


Bobiface  Vlir. 
Benedict  XI. 
Cletaent  V. 
John'  XXn. 
Benedict  XII, 
aement  VI. 
Innocent  VI. 
Urban  V. 
Gregory  KI. 
Urban  VI. 
Boniface  IX. 
Innocent  VII, 
Gregory  XII. 
Alexander*  V. 
John  XXIII. 
Martin  V.  ' 
Eugene' rV. 
Nicholas  V. 
Calistus  III. 

Pius  n. 

Paul  II. 
Sixtus  IV. 
kiDocent  VIH. 
Alexander  VI. 
2  M 


Gaetano,  of  Anagni 
Boccasini^  of  Treviso ' 
Gotone,  of  Gascony 
Eusa^  Cantuatiensi^ 
Fumerio,  of  Tolosa 
Ruggero,  pf  Limone 
Aiterti,  of  Limone 
Grimoaldi,  a  Frenchman 
Belforte,  of  Limone 
Prignano,  a  Nea|)olitan 
Tomacelli,  a  Neapolitan 
Meliorato^  of  Suhnona 
Correro,  a  Venetian 
Filareto,  of  Candia 
Cossa,  a  Neapolitan 
Colonna,  a  Roman 
Condulmera,  a  Venetian 
Panterucello,  x)f  Sarzana 
Borgia,  a  Spaniard 
Piccolomidi,,  of  Sienna 
Barbif,  a  Venetian  • " 
della  Rovere,  of  Savona 
Cib'o,  of  Genoa 
-Leneoli^  a  Spaniard 
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SOS  Pias  III. 
503  JuUui  II. 
518  Leo  X. 
588  Adnan  VI. 
523  Ckmeiit  VII. 
534  Paul  III. 
550  JttUiMlIf. 
555  Marcellas  U. 
555  Paul  IV. 
559  Pius  IV. 
566  S.Pia8  V. 
579  Giegory  XIII. 
585  Sixtos  V. 
590  Urban  Vll. 

590  Gregory  XIV. 

591  Innocent  IX. 

592  Clement  VIII. 
605  Leo  XI. 

605  Paul  V. 
621  Gregory  XV. 
623  Urban  VlII. 
644  Innocent  X. 
655  Alexander  VIL 
667  Clement  IX. 
670  Clement  X- 
676  Innocent  XI. 
669  Alexander  VIIL 
69]  Innocent  XIL 
700  Clement  XL 
721  Innocent  Xm. 
724  Benedict  XIII. 
780  Clement  XII. 
740  Benedict  XIV. 
758  Clement  XIU. 
769  Clement  XIV. 
775  Pius  VL 
800  Pius  VII. 
823  Leo  XII. 


Piccolominiy  of  Sienna 
della  Rovere,  of  Savona 
de'  Medici^  a  Florentine 
Florenzio,  a  Dutchman 
de'  Medici,  a  Floitotiae 
^Famese,  a  Roman 
de'  Monte,  a  Roman 
Cervmoy  of  Montepulciano 
Gamfb,  a  Neapolitan 
de'  Medici,  a  Milanese 
Ghisilieri,  a  Lombard 
Buoncompa^i,  aBolognese 
Peretti,  of  Montalto 
Castagna,  a  Roman 
Sfonc^rati,  a  Milanese 
Facchinetti,  aBolognese 
Aldobrandini,  a  Florentine 
de'  Medici,  a  Florentine 
Borghese,  a  Roman 
Ludovisi,  a  Bolognese 
Barberini,  a  Florentine 
Pamfili,  a  Roman 
Chigi,  of  Sienna 
Rospijg^osi,  of  Pistoia 
Altieri,  a  Roman 
Odescalchi,  of  Como 
Ottoboni,  a  Venetian 
Pignatelli,  a  Neapolitan 
'  Albani,  of  Urbino 
Conti,  a  Roman 
Orsini,  a  Roman 
Corsini,  a  Florentine 
Lambertini,  a  Bolognese  . 
Rezzonico,  a  Venetian 
Ganganelli,  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado 
Bi-aschi  of  Cesena 
Chiaramonti,  of^Cesena 
Della  G.^nga,  of  La  Genga,  near 
Sasfo-feriato 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 


OF  THB 


MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS 

Mentioned  is  this  Woik,  with  the  Yean  in  which  they 
weie  born  and  died. 


tbcTc 

1840 
I8t6 
1403 
1419 
1425 
1446 
1451 
145S 
1454 
1469 
1470 
1474 
147^ 
147T 
1478 

1480 

148S 
1484 
1485 
1488 

1488 
1490 

)493 


dmabney  a  Fknentine 

Giotto  di  Bondone,  a  Floventine 

Mamocioy  a  Florentine 

Gentile  Belliniy  a  Venetian 

Giovanni  Bellini^  a  Venetian 

Pietro  Peragino     .... 

Andrea  Mantena,  of  Padoa 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Tuscany     • 

Bernardino  Pinturicchio,  of  Peragia 

Fia.  Bartolomeo  di  &  Mareo^  a  Florentine 

Alberto  Dmo,  a  German 

Michael  Angelo  Bnonarotti,  a  Florentine 

BaldaMBT  Pemzziy  of  Sienna 

TizianoVecelli,  i^ Venetian 

Gioigio  Barbarelli^  called  Gtorgione^  a  Ve- 


Gio.  Antonio  Veicelli,  caH6d  il  Sodoma 

Sienna 

Raffaello  Sansio^  of  Urbino 
Gio.  Antonio  Pordenone,  a  Venetian 
Fra.  Sebastiano  delPiombo,  a  Venetian 
Gio.  Francesco  Penni^  called  il  Firttore, 

Florentine  •         .        .  •      . 
AndreadelSartoy  a  Florentine 
Franceeeo  Primaticcio,  a  Bolognese 
Giulio  Pipi>  palled  Giolio  Romano 

8M« 


DM 

1800 

1886 

1448 

1501 

1515 

1524 

151T 

1519 

151S 

151T 

1528 

1564 

1550 

1576 

I5lf 

155!^ 
1520 
1540 
154T 

1528 
15S0 
1570 
1546 


400  LIST  OF  PAIKTE&S. 

1494    Antonio  Allegri,  da  Corregio,  in  Modena  15S4 

1494    Maturino  da  Caravaggio,  in  Modena      .  1528 

1494  Giovanni  d4  lidhie>  mttie  Venet»Bn€NaCe8  1564 

1495  Polidoio  da  Caiava«^io,  in  the  Milanese  154S 
1500  Pierin  del  Vago,  aTusciffl  .  .  .  1547 
1504    Fiance9caM«zznoli>  called  il  Paimigiamnor 

ofPannA 1540 

1509  Danifillo  Eiccinrelli,  da  VoUefra*  in  Tna-  , 

cany  .        •        •        •  j     •        •  1566 

1510  Giacomo  Basaano,  of  the  Venetian  States  1593 
1510  Angelo  Bronzino,  a  Flovantine  .  .  1570 
1510  Francesco  Salviati,  a  Florentine  .  .  ises 
1518    Giacomo  Robasti>  called  U  Tintoretto,  a 

Venetian     .        , 1594 

1014    Giorgio  Vasari,  of  Arezzo^  in  Tuscany  1574 

1528  Federico  Baroccio,  of  tJrbino         -        ..  1612 

1529  Taddeo  2uccari,  ofUrbino  •  •.  1566 
1589  Paolo  Cagliari,  Veronese  •  •  .  1582 
If  82  Girblamo  Muziano>  el  Brescia  >  «  .  1590 
1585  ScipionePulzone,, called  Gaetano  #  1609 
1540  Palma  tlie  Elder,  a  Venetian  «  ' .  1588 
1548  Fe<ierico  Znccari,  ofUrbino  «  ..  1609 
1544  Palma  the  Younger,  a  Venetian  .  .  1628 
1550:  '  Francesco  Bassano,  a  Venetian  .  .  1594 
1554-  Paolo  Brilli,  of  Antwerp  .  .  .  1626 
|555    Ludoyico  Caracci,  a  Bolognese      .        .  1619 

1 557  FnrCosimo  Piazza  Cappuccino,  a  Venetian  1621 
1557-    Ventura  Salimbeni,  of  Sienna         .        r  1618 

1558  Agostino  OaraecB,  a  Bolognese  .  ^  )6Qa 
1560  Annibale  Caracci,  a  Bolognese  ,  .  1609 
1560  Banolomeo  Schidone,  of  Modena  •  16 IQ 
1560  Giovanni  de' Vecchi,  a  Florentine  ^  1610 
156S  RafiaelUn  da  Reggio,  of  Mqdena  .  1620 
1565  Pomenico  Faasi^ani,  a  Florentine  •  1639 
1665  Francesco  Vanni,  of  Sienna  .  .  .»^  1610 
1569    Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  intheMi- 

;      r        lanese  .        ...        .        .        .  1602 

157.9    Giuseppe  Clesari  of  Arpino,  in  the  kingdom      ... 

pf  Naples 1640 
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1575     GttidoReni^  aBolognese        .        .        .  ]64f 

1577  PeterP&tilRabeiis,  a  Fleming        •        .  1640 

1578  Baccio  Ciarpi^  a  Fbrentine  .  .  1641 
1578  Francesco  Albania  aBolognese  .  •  1660 
1581     Domenico  Zampieri^  call^  il  Domenichino^ 

aBolognese        •        .        .        .        •  1641 

1581     Giovanni  Lanfranco>  Parmigtano            •  1647 

1585    Cario  Saraceni,  called  Veneziano            .  1625 

1589  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called  Spagnnolettoy  of 

Valenza^  in  Spain       .        •        .        .  1656 

1590  Giovanni  of  S;  Giovanni,  in  Tascany  .  163& 
1 590    Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri,  called  il  Guercino, 

of  Cento,  nearBolognia      «        .        .  1666 

1593  Gerard  Honthorst,  called  delle  Notte,  of 

Utrecht 1660 

1594  Nicholas  Ponssin,  a  Fienchman  .  1665 
1596  Pietro  Berettini,  of  Cortona  .  .  1670 
1599    Antonio  Vandyck,  of  Antwerp        .        .  1641 

1599  Andrea  Sacchi,  a  Roman        •        .        .  1661 

1600  Claudius  Gelid,  of  Lorenzo  .  .  .  1632 
1600  Pierre  Valentin,  a  Fiencbman  .  .  1633 
1608  Michael  Angelo  Celquozzi,  a  Roman  •  1660 
1606    Rembrandt,  of  Leyden           .        .        .  1674 

1610  Jean  Both,  a  Frenchman       .        •        .  1650 

1611  Pietro  Testa,  of  Lucca  .  .  •  1650 
1618  Pietro  Francesco  Mola,  a  Milanese  •  1668 
1613    Gasparo  Dughet,  a  Roman,  called  Gasparo 

Poussin 1675 

1618    Bartolommeo  Murillo,  a  Spaniard          .  1685 

1613    Salvator  Rosa,  a  Neapolitan           .        .  1678 

1615  Benvenuto  Garofolo,  of  Ferrara     .        •  1695 

1616  Giovanni  Benedetto  CastigUone,  of  Genoa  1670 

1617  Gio.  Francesco  Romanelli,  of  Viterbo  .  1668 
1621  Giacomo  Cortesi,  called  il  Boigognone  1670 
1628    Giacinto  Brand!  of  PoH,  in  the  Ronurn 

States 1691 

1628    Lnca  Giordano,  a  Neapolitan                 .  1703 

1625    Carlo  Maratta,  a  Roman        ,        .        .  1713 

1999  C»rloCipw»i|  a9Qlo|!P)e«e         «  ITt9 


SS4  NEW    PICTURE  OF   ROME. 

the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  is  copied  from  the 
picture  of  Peter  Bianchi. 

Under  the  arch  next  to  this  chapel,  on  the  left, 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (of  the  family  of 
Cibo),  who  died  in  149^  ;.it  is  all  of  bronze^  and 
uras  constructed  by  Anthony  PoUajuolo.  There 
are  two  statues  of  the  Pope  here,  one  is  seated^ 
and  in  the  act,  of  blessing ;  the  other  reclines  oa 
the  monument. 

Opposite  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Singers'  choir ; 
and  over  this  door  is  a  stucco  urn,  containing  the 
wishes  of  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in  1799  >  &^d  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  it. 

Next  comes  the 

CAPELLA  DELLA  FRESE17TAZI0KE, 
{Ckapd  of  the  Presentation*) 
On  the  altar,  between  two  fine  columns  of  Porta 
Santa,  is  a  Mosaic,  representing  the  presentatioti 
of  the  Virgin  to  the  Temple,  taken  from  the  pic- 
ture, by  Francis  Romanelli.  The  cupola  of  the 
chapel  is  adorned  with  Mosaics,  copied  from  Carlo 
Maratti. 

Under  the  arch  which  follows,  on  the  right  side, 
is  the  tomb  of  Mary  Clementina  Sobieski  Stuart* 
wife  of  the  Pretender,  who  died  at  Rome,  in  1755. 
This  fine  monument,  which  cost  above  4,000/.9 
was  constructed  by  Peter  Bracci,  from  the  designs 
of  Philip  Barigioni.  The  sarcophagus  is  porphyry, 
adorned  with  gilt  bronze,  and  covered  with  an 
alabaster  drapery  ;  above,  is  the  figure  of  Charity, 
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287 


222 


•  Sixtua  Bridge, 

•Tennini,  126 
-the  Tortoises, 

•  Trevi,  159 
Fountains  of  the  Piazza  di 

S.  Pietro,  803,  805 
Frascati,  Town  of,  888 
French  Academy,  84,  151 

Gabia^  Town  of,  888 
Gabrielli  Palace,  208 
Gallery  of  the  Academy  of 

St.  Luke,  66 

' —  Belvedere,  349 

' —  Pictures  of  the 

Capitol,  57 


Gallienus,  Arch  of,  lU 
Gardens,  Farnjese,  76 
Garden,  Botanic,  275 
Gate  Angelica,  376 

Asinaria,  101 

— ^  Capena,  5ee  St.  Sebas- 

tian 
—  Carmentale,  225 

Celimontana,  101 

' ■  Flaminian,  19  . 

Great,  104 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  286 

Janiculense,  275 

Latin,  286 

Ostiensis,  252 
of  the  People,  19 

Pinciana,  152 

Pius,  138 

Portese,  269 

Salara,  186 

Septimian,  277 

ofSt.  John,  101 

—  St.  Lawrence,  109 

—  St.  Pancras,  275 

—  St.  Paul,  252. 
St.  Sebastian,  289 


Gate,  See  Porta 
Girandola  of  Foit 


AH- 


I 


gelo,  871 


2  N  3 
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fwDii. 


Ginwd  Palace^  SOS 
Giulia,  Strada,  387, 296 
Giualiniani  Palace^  199 
Greeks,  College  of  the,  155 
Grottoea,  Cicaro's,  891 
Qfotto  Ferrata,  S9I 

-of  the  Nymph  Ege- 


ria,  S47 
■  Neptune,  S84 

SireoB,  884  - 

Gualtieri  Vineyard,  190 

Hackney  Coachefl,  9 
Harbour  of  Ripetta^  183 
Horace^s  ViUa,  887 
Holy  Staircase  of  the  Sa* 
viour,  99 

Chapel  of  the  Saviour,. 

99 
Hospital  of  the  loeurttblesy 

22 
^  for  Lying-in  Wo- 

men,  183 

of  St.  Michael,  269 

de'  Pellegrini,  288 

—  of  St.  Rock,  182 

of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, 802 
Hostilian  Tribanal,  76 

Ward,  91 

Hotels,  6 

House  of  Domitian,  75 

*■■ Manlius,  41 

• Martial,  281 

r-  Nero,  74 

— Niccolini,  87 

Pilate,  269 

-Quiotilius  Vamc^ 


House  of  Romulus,  4d»  7S 
—         ■  Scaunis,  92 

Tatias,  41 

Tiberius,  f^ 


Incurables,  Hospital  for  the»  i 
22  .       ^  I 

Intermontium,  th^  S8 
Isl&ofTtWjm 

Jaaicule^  MoooBt,  272^ 
Janicuiense  Bridge,  289 
Oate^75 


Janus,  Arch  of,  2f  7 
Jesuits'  College,  80 
Julia,  Waters  of,^  105,    107, 

.  109  ^ 

Jupiter  Capitolkus,  Temple 
of,  87,  40 

FeretTius;Templ€(of, 


885 


-Ra]^ael,207 


-  Stater,  77  . 
— -«- Tonnante,  48, 62 

Lak^  of  little  Columns,  47^. 

Solfatafa,879 

St.  John,  380 

I tartar,  880 

Lamentano,  Bri(%e  of»^)8S 

tancellotti  Palace,  .206 
ancelotti,  Villa,  183 
Lante  Palace,  196 

Villa,  284 

Laterano  Palace,  98 

Latium,  470 

Library,  Angelic^,  205 

of  St.  Augustine^ 


205 


Barberinij  150 
Casanavensfe^mr  Mi- 


nerva, 195 


IKD£X. 
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,  .,      Library  Chigi,  25 

"^*'      Lancisi,  802 

thf       of  the  Roman  Col- 

)\  lege,  SO 

M       o£  the  Vatican,  349 

w*       Licenza,  village  of,  887 
Lodgings,  6 

li*        Lottery,  28 

Lucano  Bridge,  880 
Lucretia,  Bust  of,  178 

J^i         Ludovisi,  Villa,  145 

',  *        Lupercal,  the,  79 

U 

Maccarani  Palace,  196 
Madama  Palace,  198 

%*        -Villa,  377 

Mamertine  Prison,  64 

'•^         Mandosi  Vineyard,  144 
Manlius'  House,  41 

iJ^         Manufactures,  14 

Marana,  the,  240,  391 
Marcellus,  Theatre  of,  224 
Marcia,  Water  of,  105,  109 
Marcus  Aurelius,    Column 

^^  of,  26 

Marforio,  Statue  of,  44 
Marino,  Village  of,  392 
Marius  Mount,  376 

Trophies  of,  42,  107 

Marmorata,  256 
Martia  or  Murtia,  230 
Massi  mi  Palace,  2 1 7 

Villa,  93 

Mattel  Palace,  220 

Villa,  90 

Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  300 

< Augustus;  181 

Mecenaa'  Villa,  38Q 
Medici  Villa,  151 
lyt^ta  ^udante,  85 
•Mllwie,T9\»'cr9f,169 


Minerva  Library,  195 

Medica,  Temple  of. 


105 

Minerva's  Square,  193 
Modem  Capitol,  41 
Monastery  of  St.  Domenico 

and  St.  Sixtus,  168 

St.  Silvester, 


24 

Mondragone,  Villa,  890 
Mons  aureus,  273 
Monte  Capitolino,  38 

—•  Caprino,  38 

Citorio,  Piazza  di. 


27 


27 


Palace  of. 


-  di  Marforio,  64 

-  di  Pietk,  288 
-Sacro,  136 


Montorio,  278 
Mosaic  School,  875 
Moses,  Fountain  of,  126 
Mount  Aventine,  257 

Cavallo,  162 

Celius,  88 

Eaquiline,  103 


Janicule,  272 

Marius,  376 

Palatine,  73 

Pincius,'  19 

Quirinal,  162 

Saturn's,  88 

Testaccio,  254 

Muro  Torto,  153 

Museum  of  the  Capttol,  43, 
Room  of  the  Vase,  46, 
Room  of  Hercules,  47, 
Saloon,  48,  Philosopher's 
Jlppmi  49,  Boom  vf  i\^ 
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nrsu. 


Room  of  Miscellanies,  51 
Muteum  Chiaramonti,  85S 
Museuni  of  Pius  Clfemen- 
tinus,  S55;  Square  Ves- 
tibule, 855;  .Round  Ves- 
tibule, 356 ;  Chamber  6f 
Bacchus,  857 ;  Portico  of 
the  Court,  857:  Hall  of 
Animals,  861 ;  Statue  Gal- 
lery, 868 ;  Rooms  of  the 
Busts,  863  J  Cabinet,  864; 
Chamber  of  the  Muses, 
866;  Round  Hall,  369; 
Hall  of  the  Greek  Cl€ss, 
870;  Principal  Staircase, 
872  i  Biga  Chamber,  373 ; 
Gallery  of  the  Candela- 
bras,  878 
Museum  of  the  Rdmah  Col- 
lege, 80 


Navalia,  ancient,  256 
Neptune's  Grotto,  884 
Nero,  Aqueduct  of,  «9,  l09 

House  of,  74 

Nervals  Forum,  1 7d 

Temple,  180 

New  Way,  79,  87 
Niccolini,  Palace,  2()8 

— House  of,  27 

Nomentanus,  Bridge  of.  185 
Numantina,  Temple  of,  1 33 
Nunnery,  138 


Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  della 

Rotonda,  187 
in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 

polo,  19 


Obelisk  in  the    Piaiza   di 
Monte  CitbriQ,  $7 

in  tbe  ^iaiza  di   8. 


Pietro,  804 

in  the  Viutean  Gar- 


den;  874 

oftheTrinity  of  th^ 


Mount,  150 
dctavia.  Portico  of,  224 
Odescalchi  Palace,  177 
Pld  Capitol,  40,  150 
Orsini  Palabe,  224 
Orti  Famesiani,  76 

Pagus  Lemonius,  246 
Painters,  List  of,  3^9 
Palace,  Albani,  Hi 

AlleYnps,  206 
Barberini,  14§ 
B6naparie,  156 
Bobcompagnij  1 60 
Borghese,  188 
Bil^ccikoo,  24 
Braschi,  216 
of  the  CtesarS,  73 
Caffarelli,  220 
Capranica,  197 
C6va,.16§ 
oftheChihcery,28d 
Chigi,  24 
Cicdiapor<^i,  20^ 
Cblbriftfe,  172 
of  the  Cofaietvators. 


•  Conli,  i^O 

■  Corea,  181 

■  Corsini,  277 

•  Costaguti,  229  . 

'  of  the  Council^  164 

•  Doria^  81 


52 


iJFdSi; 
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Palace  ^reSIanf,  95 
— —  Falconieri,  2^6 

Fanie^,  29CI 

of  Florence,  1^4 

- — :—  Gabri^lli,  208 

Giniud,  SOS 

Gitistiniani,  l9Jl 

Lancellotti,  206 

Lame,  196 

Laterano;  9i 

— —  Maccarani,  196 

Madaina,  198 

-* Massimi,  217 

Mattei,.220 

Medici,  151 

'■ —  of  Mount  Citorioi, 

27 


158 


Niccolini,  208 ' 

Odescalchi,  177 

Orsilii,  224 

Patrizi,  202 

Pio,  219 

^  Pontifical,  163 

— ^—  of  Ptiuce  Poniar 

towbki,  155 

of  Propaganda  Fide, 


Rinuccini,  84 
R6spigliosi,  164 
Ruspoli,  23 
Sachetti,  296 
Salviati,  i84 
Sciarra,  29 
Senatorial,  48 
Simottetti,  30 
Sora,  211 
Spada,  27,  294 
Stoppani,  220 
Torlohia,  (fonnerly 


Pildde  ^orlbnia,  85 

of  the  Vatican,  417^ 
Venetian,  35 
Verospi,  ^4 
Vivaldi,  181 


Palatine  Bridge,  262 
Palatine,  Mount,  73   .. 
Palestrina,  Town  of,  387 
Pallas,  Temple  of,  179 
Pantani,  178 

Arch  of,  179 


Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  187 
t*asquin.  Statue  of,  2l6 

fassports,  1 
atrizi  Palace,  202 
Patrizi,  Villa,  133 
Pauline  Chapel,  340 
Fountain,  276 


Verospi),  24 


t*eace.  Temple  of,  70 
i^easantry,  Dress  of  the,  15 
(*hocas, .  Column  of,  77 
Piazza  Barberini,  147 

di  Campo  Fiori,  289 

di  Campo  Marzio, 


-Colonna>26 
-della  Colonna  Tra* 


184 


jana^  ,l69 

^Famese,29d 

della  Minerva,  193 

-di  Monte  Cavallo, 


162 


-di  Monte Citorio,  27 
-Navona,  212 
-deU'Olmo,  222 
-  deir  Orologio  della 


Chiesa  Nuova,  208 
■  di  Pasqaino,  216 

—  di  Pietra,  28 

delPopolo,  19 
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IXDIZ. 


Piazxadelle  Qoattfo  ^Fon- 

tane,  124 

della  Rotonda,  186 

di  S.S.  Apostoli,  17« 

di  S.Giovanni  Late- 

nno,  92   ' 

diS.Luigi,  21 

—  ■■     di  S.  Pietro,  SOS 

di  Spagna^  155 

-di  Termini,  127 


Pietra,  Piazza  di,  28 
Pilaster  of  Tivoli,  S87    . 
Pilate's  House,  2^2 
Pinacotheca,  the,  128 
Pinciiw,  Mount,  19 
Pio  Clementino  Musenm, 

(see  Museum.) 
Pio  Palace,  219 
Plautius'  Family,  Tomb  of 

the,  S81 
Polambara,  Villa,  107 
Pompey's  Theatre,  219 
Pons  i£miliu8,  18r 
Ponte  Lucano,  380 

Mammo1o,'9t9 

Molle.  17 

Ponte,  •Stee  Bridge 

della  Solfatara,  379 

Pontifical  Pahice,  163 
Popes,  List  of,  397  . 
Population,  3, 

Porta  An^Iica,  376 

Latina,  236 

Ma^ore,  104 

Pia,  133 

-  ■■■     Romana,  386 
Salara,  136 

S.  Angelo,  381 

-'  Santa  Crofee,  382 

•—  ^tOi^vaii^i,  }0l 


Porta  S.  Lorenso,  109  . 
S.  Paolo,  252 

del  Popolo,  19 

Trigemina,  256 

Port  of  the  Great  Coasts  or 

Shore,  268 
Portese  Gate,.  269 
Portico  of  Octavia,  22 
Pbrtuense  Gfite,  269 
Post  OflSce,  8,  27 
Prison,  Mamertine,  64 
Promenades,  10 
Propaganda  Fide,  Palace  of^ 

158 
Provisions,  4 
Protestant  Cemetery,  254 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 

253 

Quirinal  Valley,  123 

Raphael's  Chambers,  342 
Constantine's  Room,  343 
Second  Chamber,  344 
Third  Chamber,  846 
Fourth  Chamber,  348 
RaphaePs  House,  207 
■  Lodges,  341 

Reading  Room,  8 
Recta,  Via,  287 
Religious  Ceremonies,  H 
Remus,  Temple  of,  68 
Riccia,  Village  of,  395 
Ridicule,  Temple  of,  248 
Rinuccini,  Palace,  34 
Ripa  Grande,  Porta  di,  969 
Ripett9  Harbour,  183 

Strada  di,  21,  l^ 


Rqcca,  La,  60 


INI>EX« 
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l^oman  College^  30 
Romulus'  House,  40j  t$!. 
Bomulu8,  Temple  of»  78 
ilospieliosi  Pahice,  \M 
RoWndia/Thii,  1«7 
Rufina,  Villa,  ^0 
AuflneDa,  Villa,  ^91 
l^peTaipea,  Lei,  6Q 
RiispOli  Palace,  2$ 

l^chett^  Palaoe^  99^  . 
leered  Mount,  13^ 

Way.  69,7pk 

Salsro  Bridge,  ,}44 

Gate,  lS6 

Salines,  ?57 
Sahriati  Palace^  284 
Sassi  Vtneyanl,  297 
Saturn's  Mount,  98 
Scauros,  House  of,  .92 
School,  Christian,  2Q7 
'   ■  Mosaic,  975 

Sciarra  Palace,  29 
Scipios,  .Tomb  of,-  237.      . 
Secretarium.  Senatus,  .66 
Senatorial  Palace,  4^  . 
^ptimian  Gate,  277    . 
Septimius  Severus,  Arob  of, 

.  ^^ 

,J. Arohof, 

in  the  Vekbrumy  228 
l^ptitoniuin,  292 
Seven  Rooms,  118 
Sewer,  or  Great  Dtain,  229 
Ship  Square,  218 
Sibyl,  Temple  of  the,  S89 
Simonetti  Palace,  90. 
Sireps*  OroitOf  88  i 
Sixtos  Bridge,  38^ 

Chapel,  898     . 


S^fatam  Bridge,  ^79 
Lake,  979 


Sora  Palace,  2  U 
Spada  Palace,  294 
Spada,  Villa,  79 
Square  BarberijEii,  147 
■  -■  "■'  of  the  Xjapitol,  42. 
Squiiie  of  the  Clock  of  the 

New  Church,  208 

Column,  26 

-•»*-Elinj  222 

■*♦— Fames©,  f  90  . 

ofthoFieidofMaE^ 


184 


»ol  tho  Fo«F  Foub^ 
taiB%  m 

•  of  the  Holy  Apoftlles, 


172 


162 


9t 


of  Minerva,  199 
•of  Mourn  CavalW; 

-  of  Mount  Citorio^  2T 
-of the  People,  19 
•  of  th«  HotQPda#  lad 
-Ship,  212 
-of  Spain,  155 
'  of  St.  Jo)tnLat6iM0/ 


of  St.  Mary   Mag- 

giore,  11 > 

of  St.  Peter  w  Cbo 


Vaticaa>  808 
-*—  of  Stone,  28 
— r«-ofTermivi|  127 

of  Trajan'n  Coloauif 

or  Pillar,  169 
Stabtes  ftf  CaittcttUa'a  Cir- 
cus, 242 
9i,Mtcbaiir.tii«iplt»l,  2«» 
Stopponi  Palace,  220 


41S 


190EX. 


Stmda  Alesaandrlna^  178  , 
•del  Babbaino^   81, 


154 


•  di  Casciano,  S83 

^Condotti,  156 

•  delle  CoQverttte,  84 

delCorgo,  81 

Felice,  107, 18S,  184 

Ghilia,  887,806 

—  Lungara,  877 

Pia,  184 

de'  l»6ntiflci,  181 

di  Ripetta,  81,  181 

— —  Subuna,  87 

-Urbana,  181 

Sobliciui  Bri(^,  857 
Sun  and  Mood,  Temple  of 
"the,  84 


Taberaa  Meritoriaj  870 
Tabularium,  the,  40 
Tarpeian  Mount,  J8 

■ —  Rock,  60  ' 

Tartar  Lake,  880 
TatioB'  HoQse,  41 
Tavema,  Villa,  890 
TVmple  of  Adiiaii,  66 
of  Antoninus  Pins, 

88 

■  ■  of  Antonlhufl  and 
'  Faustina,  67 

-^ of  Bacchus,  847 

'  of  the  Camenes,  847 

— of  Claudiils,  89 

•  '■  of  Concord;  fe8 

of  Fitunus,  it^^ 

— ^^ — ^  of  Fortuda   MinjU- 

ebre,  2S7 
--^ — •  of   Foriuka  Virile, 

?6l 


Temple  of  the  God  Bidictdcj 

848 

'  of  Hercules,  236 

^  of  JunoReg^na,23S 

of  Jupit^   Capito- 


linas,  S7,  40 

of  Jupiter  Feretrtas, 


of  Jupiter  .  Lycao- 


89 


niu8,  866 

of  Jupiter  Stator,  77 

of  JupiterTbnnante, 


43,  62 

of  Mars,  886  ' 

of  Minerva  M^ica, 


(     105 

of  Nerva,  180 

ofNumantina,  1S8 

of  Pallas,  179 

of  Peace,  70 

^  of  Remtis,  68' 

'■  of  Romums,  78 

of   the  Sun    and 

Moon,  84 

of  the  Sibyl,  88S 

dMa  Tom,  887 

of  Veiove,  89 

ofVcJbtraalidCupkf, 


108 


of    VeniiB  Et^oe, 
144       • 
— ^  df  Vesta,  860 

of  Vesta  at  ISrolf, 


888 


of  Viitne  <md  Ho- 
nour, 246 
Tepula,  Water  of,  105,109 
Terme,     S^e  Baths.      ' 
Testaccio,  Moifte,  254 
Teverone,  The,    185,  178, 
885  •        - 


iSfiEJt. 
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Theatre  d'  AUbertt,  154 
■  of  Marcellus^  224 

Pompey's,  219 

Valle,  197 

Theatres^  9 
Tiber.  Isle  of,  261 

. The,  15  . 

Tiberius,  House  of,  74 
Titus,  Arch  of,  7Jl 

Baths  of,  120 

Tivoli,  Cascades  of,  385 

Town  of,  378 

Tomb  ofC.P.Bibulus,  178 
: Cecilia  Metella, 

S44 
-the  Horatii  Fa- 
mily,. «40 

'  the  Plautius  Fa- 


mily, 381 

•theScipios,  237 


Torlmiia  Palace,  85 
•  Palace,  (formerly 

Verospi)  24 

•  Villa,  138 


Tor  Pignattara,  105 
Torre  de' Conti,  180 
Trajan's  Colamn,  169 
Traatevere,  263 
Trevi,  Fountain  of,  159 
Triumphal  Bridge,  298 
Trophies  of  Marius,  42, 107 
Tusculum,  388 

Valle  Theatre,  197 
Valley  of  Martia,  ^30 
Vatican,  The,  299 

Cathedral,  306 

Fountains,  305 

Garden,  874 

■■     ■     ■■  Library,  849 


Vatican  Obelisk,  304 
Palace,  336 


Veiove,  Temple  of,  39 
Velia,  Mount,  136 
Venetian  Palace,  35 
Venus  and  Cupid,  Temple 

of,  102 
Verospi  Palace,  24 
Vesta,  Temple  of,  260 
Via  Aurelia,  275,  276 

Latina,  236,239 

Nova,  79,87 

Ostia,  252 

— '-^  Recta,  287 

Sacra,  69,  79 

Trionfale,  87 

Vitellia,  276 

Vicus  Patritius,  104 

Sceleratus,  180 

Villa  Adriana,  391 

Albani,  137 

Aldobrandini,  168 

Aldobrandini  at  Fjras- 

cati,  389 

Altieri,  107 

Barberini,  286 

Barberini   at    Castel 

Gandolfo,  393 

Belvedere,  389 

Bolognetti,  183 

• Borghese,  152 

Bracciano,  391 

— -  of  Cicero,  389 

Conti,  39iO 

^  Corsini,  276 

—  Doria  Pamftli,  276 

—  d'  Esle,  885 

—  Giraud,  276 

—  of  Horace,  887 

—  LAOcelotti,  133 
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VilVUntf,.  284 
Ludovifti^  145 

;  Madama^  ST7 

Massimi,  9S 

Mattei,  90 

-. —  Mecenas',  386 

Medici;  151 

MoQdragone^  396. 

Patrizi,  13S 

Polambaia,  107 

Poniatowski;  19 

bf  Pope  Julius,  18 

Rufina,  390 

Rufinella,  391 

Spada,  79 

Taverna,  390 

Torloni^,  133,  376 


ViisaUi  Palace,  181 
Ur^a,  ^trad^  121 
Visits,  8 
Vivarium^  the,  !92 

Water,  5 

Way,  Appian,  239^ 

Ardealiiij?,  2^ 

Fla^iDiaH,  I^ 

L^bicana,  105 

Wicked,  180 

Way.     See  Via. 

Wisdom,  Archi^mnaksium 

of,  197 

Zitellf,  CpBfervatoriodi,  98 
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JFor  ®rabrtlm  in  Itafe. 

JUST  PV BUSHED, 

BIT 

SAMUEL     LEIGH, 
18,  STRAND. 
RmCHARD'S  ITINERARY  OF  ITALY ;  or,  Tra- 

veHer's  Gnide  throash  that  interestins  Country}  containing  the 
varioas  Modes  and  Bxpensea  of  Travelling,  Weights,  Measores, 
Coins,  Inns ;,  also  the  Posts  and  Relays  of  all  the  Roads ;  with  a 
Topographical  Account  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  de- 
scribing their  Prodoctions,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Literary  So- 
cieties, an4  Natural  as  well  as  Artificial  Curiosities;  <with  a  View, 
and  Three  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  from 
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trunk  of  a  statue,  and  opposite,  a  group  of  Ari- 
adne and  Bacchus,  adorned  with  basso-relievo, 
and  placed  on  a  beautiful  urn,  between  two  superb 
vases  found  at  Ostia. 

Opposite  the  iron  door,  between  two  Augustus* 
sacriticiug,  is  a  capital  colossal  statue  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius. 
*  Next  is  a  fine  naked  statue  of  C.  Verus,  with  a 
globe  and  victory  in  his  hand.  Opposite,  is  an 
Esculapius,  and  a  Venus,  larger  than  life.  On  the 
right  side  is  the  god  Mithras,  killing  a  bull,  in 
grey  marble,  and  near  it  is  a  capital  and  almost 
colossal  seated  statue  of  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  good 
preservation,  of  superior  workmanship,  and  was 
found  at  Piperino. 

Next  is  a  Silenus  and  Tiger,  between  two 
Fauns. 

Opposite  is  a  colossal  head  of  Isis  or  Cybele, 
veiled,  with  a  necklace.  On  the  right  hand  is  a 
fine  colossal  statue  of  Ahtinoiis,  and  a  head  of 
Neptune. 

Next  is  a  veiled  statue  of  Fortune,  in  good  pre- 
servation, found  at  Ostia;  and  by  her  side  is  a 
Priestess  of  Isis. 

A  fine  statue  of  Diana,  larger  than  life,  in  the 
act  of  running.  A  small  statue  of  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene*  Opposite  is  a  fine  group  of  Bacchus,  and 
Bacchantes.  ^ 

On  the  right  side  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Pallas.  A  philosopher  seated,  an^  above  is  f 
ffagment  of  Jpno  and  Thetis. 
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Next  a  capital  Caryatide,  half-col<>ssaly  be- 
tween Silenus  and  Faunus.  Opposite  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Peace,  with  a  child,  and  cornucopia. 

Above,  is  seen  a'  very  fine  small  head,  appa« 
rently  Bacchus  crowned  with  poplar. 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  staircase  adorned 
with  granite  columns,  and  some  grotesque  paint- 
ings, by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  It  leads  to  an  iron 
door,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 

MUSEO  PIO  CLEMENTINO, 
{Museum  of  Pius  Clementinus,) 

This  splendid  Museum,  which  owes  the  greater 
part  of  its  magnificence  to  Pius  VI.,  excels  every 
other  collection  of  antiquities  from  its  size  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  valuables  of  all  descriptions 
that  it  possesses.  The  sublime  productions  of  the 
.Greek  and  Roman  artists  contained  in  it,  and  the 
valuable  collection  of  cariosities  from  the  ancient 
forums,  baths,  theatres,  ^c.  ^c.,  render  it  an  ob** 
ject  of  th^  greatest  interest. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the 

VBSTIBOLO    QUADRATO, 
(Stpuxre  Vettibuk.) 
.  It  is  adorued  with  arabesques,  by  Daniel  da  Vol- 
terra.   On  the  right  side  on  entering,  is  seen  a 
recumbent  sepulchral  statue  of  a  Matron,   with 
drapery,  lying  on  a  bed.     Opposite  the  window 
are  placed  all  the  monuments  found  in  17S0,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  the  Sassi  vineyard. 
.T^ey  consist  of  a  sarcophagus  of  Albauiaa  marbl^y 
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*ow  cAll^d  peperiiid;  ifith  rdses  and  tfiglyphs 
tatvM  ofi  it ;  the  inscHption)  ^ngtsived  oil  the 
frodt  in  yery  andittit  Latih^  proves  it  to  have  be^n 
this  tomb  of  Cornelius  LUcins  Scipio  Barbatus, 
great  grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  constil 
in  the  je^t  of  Rome,  4B6.  On  this  sattle  sarco- 
frfiagus  is  a  bnst  of  a  yoting  tiian  crowned  vfith 
lattrisls,  supposed  to  be  that  d*  Eilnitis  or  L.  Scipio, 
son  of  Gneus;  and  perhaps  dn^  of  the  three  por- 
traits menlioned  by  Cicero,  as  on  the  Sci pics' 
tomb,  two  of  which  were  the  Scipios  themselves, 
and  the  other  the  poet  Ennius.  Above  are  several 
ittttfiptions^  ettcbasfed  oii  the  wall,  Which  vVei-e 
fotlfld  iti  the  same  tomb. 

In  the  Middle  of  this  v^stibuk  is  the  cefkbfat^d 
ffAgtoeilt  of  a  statue  of  Hercules,  calkd  the  Torso 
di  Behedtsrn  (Belvedere  trunk).  The  famoUs  Bo- 
narc^tti  made  this  mtitilated  mi^^  his  st^y  fot  a 
)ot)g  tittiej  flUd  it  hks  always  been  greatly  a^itiif^d 
by  artists.  The  ihscri{ytion  states  it  to  be  thfe  Work 
of  Apollonius,  son  of  Nestoi-  of  Atbefis* 

We  then  pass  info  tho 

tis¥t]6oi.o  ROfOKtJb, 

Jrtthfe  first  fitehd  to  the  Hght  is  a  fragment  of  a 
stdliffe  with  dr^pefy,  and  Gitcian  sandals,  of  €Ji- 
^dlcnt  woikmansbiji;  and  iri  th^  following  tllcrhe 
is  another  fragment  of  a  statue  With  drapei'y,  T'<?ry 
finely  sclilptuk^d;  it  Was  linieh  admired  by  fbc 
•great  Ripha^l.  There  are  two  orh^r  fMgmewts, 
ottc  of  a  womati  si^at^d  3  the  oib^r^  a  matt  with  a 
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cornucopia,  at  his  feet.  In  the  middle  of  this  ves« 
tibule  is  a  large  basin  of  violet  marble  fluted. 
Next  is  the       . 

CAMERA    DI   BACCO, 
(Chamber  of  Bacchus. ) 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  fine  group  of  Bac* 
chus  with  a  faun,  found  atMurena,  a  farm. of  the 
Giraud  family ;  and  opposite  the  window  is  a  large 
side  of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  a  sea«port, 
found  in  the  Muiraga  Vineyard  in  the.  Appian 
Way.  .  On. the.  wall  facing*  is  another  basso- 
relievo,  belonging  to  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  are 
some  sepulchral  figures,  with,  the  nine  Muses. 
The  next  object  is  the 

PORTICO  AL  CORTILE, 
,  (Portico  of  the  Qntrt,) 
This  portico  surrounds  a  iarge  octagon  court,  and 
is  sustained  by  sixteen  granite  pillars  and  several 
pilasters,  finely  intermixed  with  arches,  some  fiat 
and  others  round.  It  contains  a  number  of  capital 
sculptures;  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Statue 
Court,  On  the  right  side  is  a  sarcophagus  with 
a  fine  basso-relievo,  representing  a  Bacchanal, 
which  was  found  in  building  the  new  sacristy  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  next  sarcophagus  is  remarkable 
for  its  inscription  in  Latin  and  Greek,  proving  it  to 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  Sextus  Varius  ^larcel- 
lus,  father  of  Hcliogabalus.  Opposite  is  a  re- 
cumbent figure  of  a  woman. 

On  entering  the  first  cabinet  in  the  great  niche* 
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IB  seen  the  ^kqaisilb  siatud  of  Pei«€fus  holditig 
Jtfedtlsa'^  heady  from  the  chisel  of  the  Mfttquis 
Canova;  the  two  Pugilists  also,  by  the  satrie 
artist,  are  much  admired  for  their  style  and  ex- 
pression. The  sarcophagus,  on  the  right  side  of 
this  statue,  is  sidofti^  i^ith  several  figures  of 
Batjchaiit»9>  and  a  basso-reliero,  representing  My- 
riad monsters  |  in  the  middle  is  this  instriptkiti : 
€kin  Nttvaiilam,  &c.  On  this  sarcophagus  is  k 
funeral  urn  of  alabaster,  finely  preserved ;  and  on 
the  wall  is  enchased  a  basso^relieVo,  reptes^fitlng 
aBaechaiiaL  The  opposite  sarcophagus  has  a 
bassb-treltevo,  representing  Agamemnon's  deiitb. 
In  the  niches  by  the  arch,  are  the  stafties  of  Mcr« 
cury  and  Pallas. 

Beyond  this  cabinet,  continuing  under  the  piazza, 
is  seen  a  sardophagus  with  a  basso-relievo,  repre- 
senting Bacchus  followed  by  sill  his  retinue.  On 
IM  iPoht  of  atjother  sarcophagus  are  rfepre!s6flted 
the  Gatiies  6f  th^  CiWiis,  perfbf med  by  Oetlii  j  a 
stdttid  of  Fdi^iine  is  placed  Oh  this  marbb.  Oh 
another  safbOt^hagus  is  an  old  man  kneeling  be- 
fb^  thl^  conqtierot-j  attd  oVet  this  is  part  trf  a 
Saitophagui  vrith  A  basso-relievb,  of  the  four  8ea- 
sOiiS>  of  ex({tiisite  li^rOrkitianship. 

Ih  Hit  gfttA  hiche  following,  is  &  stktue  larger 
ttein  life,  of  SallustiA  Birbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
AleJiandei"  Sevei-lis,  l^presented  ak  Ventis  with 
Cupid ;  brt  the  btee  is  engraved  ihii  hifecriptidii : 
Ybntti  FUM  Sadrhtm  Sdlnstia  HetpidiiSy  D.  D.  Oh 
the  opposite  side  over  the  atch,  is  a  small  urn  with 
•Q.  VittlH  inscribed    Next  Is  a  Ht^  sarcophagus 


with  a  basso*relievo,  representing  AckiUfS  killing 
Penthesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 

In  the  second  cabinet,  in  a  large  niche,  it  one  oC 
the  finest  statues  in  the  museum ;  although  com* 
monly  called  the  Antinoiis  of  Belvedere,  it  really 
represents  a  Mercury,  from  which,  time  has  taken 
away  the  attributes  found  on  the  other  statues  of 
that  divinity.  There  are  also  statues  of  the  god 
of  gardens,  and  a  young  Hercules  with  a  cornu- 
copia. 

Quitting  this  cabinet,  appears  a  sarcophagus 
with  the  fable  of  Diana  and  Endymion ;  and  anp- 
tber,  with  various  Nereids  cariying  Achilles' 
arms>  on  which  is  placed  a  very  iine  fragment  of 
a  nymph  on  a  marine  monster.  By  the  sides  of 
the'  door  leading  to  the  room  of  animals,  are  (wo 
beautiful  columns  of  antique  green  marble }  and 
two  mastiifs,  capitally  sculptured. 

In  the  piazza  likewise  is  a  sarcophagus,  on 
whieh  is  represented  a  battle  with  the  Amazons ; 
and  another  sarcophagus  with  the  seizure  of  Leu- 
cippus*  daughters  by  Castor  and  PoUux.  Above 
is  seen  enchased  on  the  wall,  a  basso-relievo  re- 
presenting the  Genii  of  the  Bacchanals;  over 
which  is  a  Bacchante  or  Nymph  sleeping. 

In  the  gr^at  niche  of  the  following  cabinet,  is 
placed  the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  with  his 
two  sons }  found  near  the  baths  in  Titus's  palace. 
This  group  \vas  regarded  by  Pliny  as  a  miracle  of 
the  art,  and  is  certainly  superior  to  every  other 
work  of  the  kind,  in  forms  and  composition.  It 
is   particularly  admired  for  the   look   of  violent 
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agony  expressed  by  these  three  figures,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  bites  and  windings  of  two  immense 
serpents,  sent  by  Minerva.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Rhodian  sculptors  Agcsander,  Po- 
lydore,  and  Athenodorus. 

Next  is  a  very  fine  basso-relievo,  representing 
the  daughters  of  Niobe  shot  by  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Over  this  is  a  sarcophagus  enchased  on  the  wall, 
on  which  are  two  Bacchantes  with  a  bull.  In. the 
niches  by  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  two  statues, 
one  of  the  muse  Polyhymnia ;  the  other  of  a 
Nymph,  found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace.  On 
quitting  the  cabjnet  is  seen  a  large  granite  urn ; 
over  which,  on  the  wall,  is  enchased  a  large  frag- 
ment of  basso-relievo,  representing  Rome,  accom- 
panying a  victorious  emperor;  it  probably  be- 
longed to  some  triumphal  arch.  In  a  large  niche 
near  it,  is  seen  a  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Augustus, 
in  a  Toga,  veiled,  with  a  cup  and  cornucopia. 
I'here  is  also  a  hermcs,  with  a  very  fine  head  of 
Antisthenes,  found  at  Tivoli  in  Adrian's  villa. 

In  the  next  cabinet  in  the  great  niche,  is  tiie  ce- 
lebrated and  incomparable  statue,  called  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere.  It  was  found  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  at  Capo  d^  Anzio,  and  brought  to 
the  Vatican  under  Bonarotti's  direction,  by  com- 
mand of  Julius  II.  It  has  been  considered  by 
every  one  as  the  finest  of  all  the  Greek  statues 
existing,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
idea  of  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  a  deity. 

On  the  wall  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  a 
chase,   and  in  the  niches  under  the  arch  are  the 
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statues  of  Pallas  and  Venus  victorious.  On  ihe 
outside  of  the  cabinet  is  a  bassO'- relievo  of  Gany^ 
roedc.  On  another  sarcophagus  is  a  basso-relievo^ 
representing  the  history  of  Protesilas ;  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  killed  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
by  a  dart.  The  subject  is  expressed  by  the  soul 
quitting  his  body,  by  Mercury  receiving  it,  and 
by  the  favour  granted  to  Laodaroia.  Next  are  two 
pillars  differently  worked.  Continuing  the  tour  of 
the  piazza,  may  be  seen  a  fine  basin  of  green  ba- 
saltes,  found  near  the  baths  of  Antoninus. 

The  court  also  contains  some  fine  basso-relievos 
and  other  jantique  marbles. 

The  visiter  next  passes  to  the 

SALA    DEGLI    ANIMALI, 

iHaU  of  Animalt,) 

Jt  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vestibule,  deco- 
rated with  four  pillars,  and  four  granite  columns. 
The  pavement  of  this  vestibule  is  covered  with 
Mosaics  ;  that  near  the  entrance  represents  a  she- 
wolf;  and,  in  the  middle,  amongst  various  birds 
and  arabesques,  is  an  eagle  devouring  a  hare  ;  this 
was  found  at  Palestrina.  On  the  other  side,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the  Muses,  is  an 
antique  Mosaic  of  a  tiger. 

This  large  hall  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
animals  placed  on  stone  tables,  S^c, :  the  principal 
are  a  griffin  of  beautiful  alabaster,  on  a  base  finely 
worked ;  a  small  naked  £gure  on  a  horse  gallop- 
-ing ;  and  a  fine  group  of  Hercules  killing  the  triple 
Geryon  and  carrying  away  the  oxen.  In  a  niche, 
2  I 
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ornamented  wkli  two  columns  of  red  granite,  is  tlie 
famous  statue  of  Meleager.  This  figure  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal  formed  of  two  sides  of  a  sarcophagus, 
on  which  is  a  basso-relievo,  of  two  lions  tearing 
two  horses* 

In  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  celebrated 
colossal  statue  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  the 
figures  of  sixteen  children.  The  sphinx,  the  cro- 
codile, the  ichneumon,  and  the  basso-relievos  on 
the  base,  allude  to  the  navigation  and  productions 
of  Egypt.  This  fine  group  was  found  near  the 
church  of  Minerva. 

In  the  other  part  of  this  great  hall  is  an  ox  al- 
most as  large  as  life,  on  a  marble  base,  with  a 
figure,  in  a  Phry^an  cap,  about  to  kill  it ;  it  re- 
presents a  sacrifice.  Here  also  may  be  seen  an 
Europa  seated  on  the  bull;  a  fine  group  of  Her- 
cules killing  Dlomede  and  his  horses  ;  and  a  tiger 
tearing  a  lamb.  In  the  centre  of  this  part  is  a 
very  fine  statue  of  Tiberius,  almost  colossal,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  animals  and  fine  antique 
marbles.    Next  to  this  hall,  is  the 

GALERIA  DELI.B  STAl'tTE, 
(SHahte  G«lfery.) 
Amongst  the  numerous  statues  in  this  magnificent 
gallery,  the  most  remarkable  on  the  right  side  are, 
Cladius  Albin  in  armour ;  a  half  figure  of  Cupid, 
an  heroic  statue  naked,  unknown;  a  veiled  statue  of 
Pudicity;  a  Minerva  with  a  bare  head,  a  bron2e 
helmet  on  her  right  side  and  an  olive  branch  on 
the  loft;  a  capital  statue  of  Caligula;  a  charming 
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group  of  n  NyiDph  ^oaM  ^vith  a  Sniyr,  a  fine 
jVfRMOti  3  a  JuQjO ;  and  a  joun^  Hercules.  The 
two  seated  statues  before  the  arch  at  the  end  of 
tliis  galleiy  are  very  remarkable ;  they  represent 
jtba  Greek  poet9,  Po^ippus  and  Menander, 

On  the  oth^r  side  may  be  seen  an  Apollo  with  a 
portrait  of  Nero ;  a  Septimius  Severus ;  Neptune ; 
Adonis  wounded;  Baccbns  recumbent;  a  fine 
group  of  Esculapius  and  Hygeia;  a  Venus, 
suppo^  to  be  an  ancient  copy  from  the  famous 
.Venus»  by  PraKitelei;  a  recumbent  statue  of 
Faema  Nkopolis ;  ahalfaakedstatueof  aDanaid 
with  the  bucket  full  of  holes ;  a  fine  Diana  Hun- 
tress with  her  dog ;  the  bustd  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber; 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Commodus;  a  Silenus; 
Hygeia ;  Jupiter  with  thunder ;  a  spear  and  eagle. 
Between  two  columns  of  antique  yellow  marble  is 
a  beautiful  statue,  suppoied  to  be  CleopMra,  but 
more  probably  Ariadne  deserted  by  Theseus.  Then 
come  the 

BTAKSfE  DB*  .B0STI, 

The  busts  are  distributed  into  three  rooms,  divided 
by  thrne  arch9s»  sustained  by  columns  of  antique 
yellow  marble  and  fine  pilasters.  The  most  re- 
markable in  the  first  room  are,  a  Head,  lupposed 
to  be  Domitia'9;  Titns;  Mark  Aurelios;  Julia 
Mammea;  a  head  of  a  Woman  laughing;  Alex- 
ander Severus;  a  capital  head  of  Julius  Cesar; 
one  of  Augustus ;  a  fine  head  of  a  Man ;  Philip 
the  younjpo  ^  porphyry ;  and  a  very  fine  head 
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of  an  old  WomaiK  Iii  (he  middle  of  tkii  room  is 
a  group  of  Nymphs  dancings  sculptured  touimI  a 
pillar. 

Thq  most  distinguished  in  the  second  room  are^ 
the  busts  of  Septimius  Severus^  Antoninus  Pius, 
Serapis  in  t>asaUes,  Tiberius  Cesar,  Nerva,  Scipb, 
Claudius,  Antinoiis,  a  very  fine  Sabina,  Adriaii, 
and  a  capital  head  of  Julian  Didius. 

The  third  roon\  contains  a  great  number  of  mar- 
bles ;  amongst  the  finest  are  the  busts  of  Isis,  veiled 
and  crowned  with  serpents ;  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
In  the  niche,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  Jupiter,  seated  on  the  Eagle,  with 
the  sceptre  and  thunder  in  his  hands.  This  room 
also  contains  a  head  of  Marcia  Ottacilia,  wife  of 
Philip  the  elder;  Flaminius  with  a  sacerdotal  cap 
on  his  head ;  s^  head  of  one  of  the  prisoners  on 
Constantjne^s  arch ;  and  t^a  portraits  on  one  faiock 
of  marble,  supposed  to  be  Cato  and  Portia^ 

From  this  room  we  enter  an  apartmeht,  con- 
taining several  antique  marbles.    Near  it  is  the 

QA31N£TTO|i 

(Cabmet.) 

Pius  VI.  constructed  this  cabinet  under  ^he  direc- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo  Simonetti;  the  ceiling  was 
painted  in  oil  by  Dominick  di  Angelis,  who,  in 
the  middle  picture,  has  represented  the  marriage 
of  Anadne  and  Bacchus:  on  the  four  pictures 
around,  are  seen  Paris  giving  the  apple  to  Venus ; 
Diana  and  Endymion;  Venus  and  Adonis;  «nd 
Paris  refusing  to  give  the  apple  to  Miusrva*^ 
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Tfcifl  eabinet  is  diecoratel  with  eigkt  columnt, 
and  as  malty  pUastets  of  alabttter«  There  is  a 
ffieie  all  round  carved  with  fealoons,  ^.»  of  an- 
emit  WDrkmaathtp.  Over  the  door  is  a  basso- 
febevoy  with ,  semral  of  Hercuks'  U^urs.  In 
the  first  niche,  to  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  a  Faun 
m  red  marble^  fonnd  at  Adrian's  villa^  and  be- 
tween the  columns  is  a  statue  of  Paris  in  a  Pfary- 
gum  dress.  Above  »  a  bassorrelievo,  representing 
various  traits  of  Hercules,  In  the  niche,  between 
the  windows^  is  a  fine  atatue  of  Minerra,  oyer 
which  is  enchased  an  antique  Mosaic^  representing 
some  objects  of  the  Nile«  Bejrond  the  second 
window  is  seen  a  charming  statue  of  Ganymede, 
above  which  is  another  basso-relievo,  representing 
tlio  strength  of  Hereuks*  In  tht  niehe  near  it  is 
a  very  fine  statue  of  Adorns  or  Apcdlo. 

Oyer  the  do^  lelidifig  to  the  gallery  is  mother 
Mso-ieitevo  of  the  str^gA  of  Hercules.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  cabinet,  is  the  statue  oi  a  female 
dancer,  placed  on  an  antique  Cippus,  with  the 
inscription  Liciniae  Cras$i,  &c. ;  over  this,  on  the 
wall,  is  a  basso  relievo,  on  which  is  the  Chariot 
<if  the  Sua^i  Hear  it,  is  a  beautiful  stfitue  of 
Venus  issuing  from  ^e  bath ;  and  on  the  wall 
is  a  basso»reltevo,  of  the  Apotheosis  of  Adrian. 
The  last  status,  near  the  door,  is  a  fine  one  of 
-Dianft ;  and  in  the  basso*rei»evo  over  it,  is  another 
chariot  of  the  sun  wiUi  several  divmities. 

Under  the  niches  are  four  porphyry  seals,  with 
btonse  ftet.  Th»  pavement  of  >  this  cabinet  is 
^s^nA  sriA  k  superb  Mosme^  exqiiiitteiy^v^rked, 
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found  at  Adrian's  villa;  it  is  surrounded  widi  a 
festoon  of  diflferent  fruits  and  leaves  intermixed 
with  ribbon ;  and  on  a  ground  of  white  Mosaic, 
are  four  small  pictures,  three  representing  ancient 
masks;  and  the  fourth  a  landscape,  with  goats 
and  shepherds. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the  gallery  is  a  statue 
of  a  Faun  dancing ;  and  opposite  is  a  small  one 
of  Diana;  near  which  is  seen  on  the  wall  a  baaso- 
relievo,  of  very  fine  workmanship,  representing 
three  Conquerors  at  the  Athletic  games,  with 
vasesy  palm  branches,  and  the  names  of  the  .con- 
querors in  Greek*  .  Opposite  the. room  of  the  ani- 
mals, is  an  antique  pedestal,. sculptured  on  the 
sides,  and  having,  in  front,  an  old .  Bacchus  with 
Fauns.  Upon  this  pedestal  is  a  capital  equestrian 
statue  of  Commodus  combating  with  wild  beasts. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  of  the  Animals,  and 
x:ros8ing  its  vestibule,  by  the  right  f  ide^  the  viaiter 
enters  the 

SALA    BELLE  MU£E, 
(Chamber  of  the  JIdvsa,) 

This  splendid  room  is  ausitained  by  sixteen  pillars 
of  Carrara  marble,  with  antique  .capitals.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  andque  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting different  Actors,  and  in  the  middle  4$  a 
-head  j^  Medusa.  The  ceiling  is  painted  l^y  Tho- 
mas Conca;  the  subjects  allude  to  xh0  moauments 
contained  in  the  room. 

Around  this  room  am  a  nunnjber  of  hofmee».a|id 
Ihestdtues  of  tlfe^JdufieSj^  ^imd  in  iW^$  JJfkiba^ 
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8iu$'  villa  Skt  Tivoliy  together  wUb  the  herm^s  of 
the  ;»evea  Sag«s  pf  Greece.  The  iir»t  tp  the  right 
is  JVleipomfiDe^  whose  head,  crowned  with  vine- 
IcaveSy  is  very  beautiful ;  it  i^  distinguished  as 
Tragedy  by  the  mask  and  \\k^  poniard  which  she 
holds,  liext  is  a  hermes,  of  Aristippiis-  Next  is 
Thalia,  the  comic  Muse^  ^ated  with  a  timbrel 
and  A  comic  ma$k ;  the .  hermes  of  Eschines,  his 

.n^me  written  pn  his  breast  in  Greek ;  it  is  the  only 
portrait  remaining  of  tha^  gi^at  orator,     Next  is 

.  the  statue  of  Urania»  the  M|ise  of  Astronomy ; 

.the  heroes  of  Dempstbenes  the  orator;  the  statue 

.  pf  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  epic  poetry.  Then  comes 
thehermesof  Antisthenes,  with  his  n^roe  in  Qreek, 
the  first  likeness  discovered  of  the  founder  of  the 

.  Cynic  sect.  The  statue  crowned  with  flowers, 
with  the  hands  enyelopied  in  drapery,  represents 
Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  rhetoric.  Near  it  is  a 
hermes  of  Metrodorui. 

^ext  is  a  doubly  hermes,  one  with  a  likeness 
of  Thales,  the  .other  of  Bias ;  a  hermes  of  A^ci" 
biades,  with  his  i^ame  in  Greek,  ,the  first  portrait 
found  of  him  with  an  inscription ;  a  hermes  of 

.  A9p^ia  veiled,  her  name  written  in  Greek,  fit  the 
fbc^  the  only  portrait  of  her ;. a  stf^ue  ^f  a  woman 

,s^t/ed  with  a  book, :  piobably  Sappho ;  ^  hermes 

,of  Pericles  unique,  with  a  helfnet  on  his  h/cad,  and 
his  name  in  Grepk,  found  at  Tiv^i,  ii>  Gassius' 
y^la;  a  hermes  with  an  tmknojw^  head;  one  of 
Solon,,  withoiit  a  head,  haying  ;i  Greek  ini^riptioii ; 
a  her^nes  c^  Fittacus,  w|t^out  a  head ;  an  unknown 
hermes ;  a  hermes  of  Bias,  his  name,  and  a  Grf^ 
sentence  written  on  his  breast  ^  a  unic|ue  statue  of 
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Lycurgus;  a  fine  faermes  of  P«Hiuider  of  Corinth, 
with  hie  name,  aad  a  getiteoce  in  Chreek ;  an  tin- 
knot^n  head  t  a  donbk  hermeg,  one  tide  reprtftem* 
ing  Homer,  the  other  suppoeed  to  be  Arohilochtit; 
a  head  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  the  itatfie  of  £ratOy 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  "i^  a  lyre;  a  hermes 
with  closed  eyes;    a  seated  iiatue  of  Clio»  the 
Muse  of  history ;  a  hermes  of  Socrates,  with  his 
name  in  Greek;  a  fine  statue  of  Apollo,  with 
Marsyas,  sculptured  on  his  lyre  in  bas6o*feHevo. 
A  hermes  of  a  warrior,  with  a  helmet;  and  a 
seated  statue  of  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  dancing, 
with  a  lyre  in  her  hand ;  a  hermes  of  Zeno,  with 
his  name  in  Greek ;  a  statue  of  Euterpe  holding 
Ihtes;  a  hermes  of  Euripides,  the  famous  Gieek 
tragie  writer;  a  double  hermes,  with  Sacchaaal 
heads  $  a  small  hermes  of  Sappho  j  a^  ttoknown 
head ;  a  young  man  disguised  as  Diana;  a  hermes 
of  Aratusy  a  Greek  poet;  a  small  bust  of  (io(^M»- 
cles  the  tragic  poet,  hts  name  written  In  Greek ; 
And  a  hermes  of  Thales,  iiirithont  a  head^  his  naniie, 
and  a  sentence  written  in  Greek.    There  are  sotiie 
basso4«llevos  enchased  on  the  wall,  t^preseaitiiig 
eombals  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  birth  of  Baeebws. 
Uhder  the  arch  of  Ihe  great  dooir,  leading  lathe 
Hound  Hall,  are  two  niche* :  in  one  of  them  k  tlie 
stattte  of  Pallas,  nnder  which  is  a  bi»so-f<riie¥«, 
with  a  festoon  and  a  Medusa :  and  in  the  Opfxiaite 
fiiebe  ii  the  sfttue  of  Mnemosyne,  tne^er  of  the 
M«ses,  w9(b  the  iname  on  the  base  in  Greek.  Ot€r 
the  arch  19  ft  tttedidlkm  of  Juno*    We  tiien  eiitor 
thb" 
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SALA    ROTONDA, 
(Round  Haa.) 

It  is  susiadiied  by  tea  laege  fluted  colonuift  of  Car* 
rara  marble,  the  capitals  of  whtek  are  exqittsitely 
worked  by  Frs^nzoni^  and  is  lighted  by  ten  win- 
dows»  and  a  large  circular  opening  in  the  middle. 
The  whole  of  the  architecture  is  by  Simonetti. 
This  superb  hall  contains^  statues  and  colossal 
busts ;  they  lure  placed  on  blocks  of  porphyry, 
with  ba^es  very  fiaely  sculptured,  some  ancient 
juad  some  modern.  The  pavement,  which  is  the 
largest  antique  Mosaic  existing,  was  found  at  Os- 
tricoli ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  Medina's  head^ 
surrounded  by  festoons»  marine  monsters,  ^c. 

On  the.  right  side,  beginning  at  the  door,  may 
be  seea  a  large,  bust  of  Jupiter;  Faustimi  th^ 
^Ider;  one  of  Adrian,  formerly  in  his  mausoleium; 
another  of  AntiQoiis;  a  hermes,  reprosenUng  the 
Oceai) ;  a  bust  of  Jupiter  Seiapis,  crowned  with 
the  seven  planets;  a  bead  of  Claudius,  with  # 
crown;  a  colossal  bust  of  Flautina,  Trajan's  wife.; 
a  colossal  head  of  Julia  Pia»  a<id  ac(^ossal  bust  of 
Pertinaxi  with  a  helmet.  Near  the  door  also  ate 
two  large  hermes  a«  Bacchantes,  representing  Tra- 
gedy and  Comedy;  they  were  found  at  Tivoli,  in 
the  theatre  of  Adrian's  vilU. 

The  colossal  st£^tue  iu  this  room,  oa  the  rigt)t 
side,  represents  Melpomene.  Ne^t  are  the  star 
tues  of  Juno  and  N^rva,  almost  colossal,  of  Ore- 
pian.sculptur^i  .anqtber  colossal  Juno, . clothed 
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with  a  goat's  skin»  and  armed ;  another  of  Corn- 
modus.  Lastly,  is  the  famous  statue  of  the  sleep- 
ing Faun,  of  Gi^ek  workmanship,  a  masterpiece 
of  sculpture.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a 
large  yarfkjry  basm,  44  feet  in  circtimferenctl 
We  mxi  enter  the 

8AIA  A  CROCE  OR£CA, 

:  {BdUqf  the  Or^k  Crw*)  , 

The  door  of  this  room  is  singiiki^ly  magnificenty 
the  pp8t«  are  of  red  oriental  graiiite»  aM  of  the 
same  material  are  the  two  pieces  of  eolcimns  by 
the  sides*  over  which  are  two  colossal  Egyptian 
statues  of  red  gnmitey  found  at  Tivoti :  they  stts«> 
tain  an  entablature  under  the  form  of  Calyattdes, 
and  00  the  frieiei  in  kttem  of  gilt  bronae,  is  in* 
ecribed,  Mmeum  Pimu  On  the  same  entablature 
ate  two  fine  vases  of  fed  granite,  and  in  the  middle 
it  an  ex4|uilite  antique  basso^reHevoi  representing 
gladiators  combating  wild  beasts* 

Beginning  the  tour  of  the  room  on  ths  right 
side,  is  seen  a  half  niiked  statue  of  Augustus,  nod 
on  the  wall  ov«r  it  is  enchased  n  griffin  la  baeao- 
relievo*  On  an  antique  bracket  is  placed  an 
£gyptian  idol  of  antique  blaok  marble.  On  a 
cippus  is  a  naked  statue^  almost  colossal,  <tf  Lucius 
Venis,  as  a  youth,  found  at  Palestrina* 

Before  the  window  is  placed  the  large  urn  of  red 
porphyry,  which  seri^  as  a  tomb  for  St.  Con- 
stence,  dan^ter  of  the  Great  Constantino,  and 
was  found  in  her  church)  it  is  adorned  with  basso- 
relievo.    Opposite  the  statHe  of  I^^dus  Verosi  19 


anotlier  of  a  Muse  seated,  holding  a  book.  On 
the  pilaster  Is  a  smaft  Egyptian  idol  of  black  mar* 
ble^  and  und^riieiitji  is  a  v«iy  fine  sphinx  of  rjed 
grmitB^  Tjiere  is  also  a  cippus  with  a  statue  of 
Venus  near  a  vase,  and  a  large  sphinx  of  black  and 
white,  granite^  On  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  s^ch 
sustained  by  two  granite  columns,  is  a  basso- 
relievo  of  two  children  ^d  a  lion's  head ;  and  on 
the  other  side  a  Bacchanal.  Underneath  is  a  co«- 
lossal  sphinx.  In  a  niche  is  a  statue  of  Erato, 
}iolding  a  lyre»  over  which  on  the  wall  is  a  basso- 
relievo  with  three  Muses,  which  correspond  with 
three  opposite.  On  a  large  base  is  an  Egyptian 
idol  of  black  raarble,  and  under  it  is  a  sphinx  of 
red  granite ;  in  a  niche  is  a  seated  statue  of  Eu- 
terpe,  and  near  her  is  a  woman  veiled.  Above  on 
the  wall  is  enchased  a  Victory,  and  opposite  to  it 
is  another. 

Here  is  also  the  large  porphyry  urn»  or  tomb  of 
the  Empress  St.  Helen,  'found  at  Tar  Fignattara; 
it  rests  on  two  lions*  heads,  and  on  the  sides  are 
sculptured  prisoners,  almost  in  relievo ;  the  cover 
is  adorned  with  children,  festoons,  lions,  &c. ; 
there  are  also  the  busts  of  St.  Helen  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  Near  this  is  a  naked  statue  of  a 
man ;  and  another  larger  than  life,  in  a  toga.  On 
an  antique  bracket  is  an  Egyptian  idol,  and  in  the 
last  niche  is  the  statue  of  a  young  man  veiled. 
The  pavement  of  this  fine  room  is  adorned  with 
Mosaic,  found  at  the  ancient  Tuscttlum,  We  pass 
from  this  room  to  the 
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PR|NCIP4i:..6TAIRC43£:aF   THE   MUSEUM. 

This  magnificent  staircase  is  of  Carrara  hi arble, 
and  is  divided  into  three  flighfe,  two  of  which  kad 
to  the  tipper  galleries,  and  the  other  to  tlie  library, 
ft  is  decorated  with.  twenty«^wo  columns  of  ori- 
ental gnanite;  the  ra(?li  are  of  brbitze/knd  the  en**' 
tablature  is  sculptured  in  marble.  On  Ih^  firsl 
landing-place  are  two  fin6  statues  of  rivers,  that  of 
white  marble  represents  the  Tigris,  the  other  of 
grey  marble  is  the  Nile.  Below,  at  the  head  Df 
the  middle  flight,  is  seen  the  door  of  the  library, 
.with  posts  of  red  granite,  and  an  iron  grating  with 
glass.  In  a  riiche  here  is  a  status  of  Ceres  with 
ears  of  corn.  The  principal  dbot  made  from  the 
designs  of  Joseph  Camporesi,  forms  a  grand  en- 
'tranc^  to  the  museum  on  the  outside;  it  is  adorned 
with  two  columns  of  Cipollino.  Four  arches  in 
the  interior  lead  to  the  museum,  the  gardens,  the 
sh^et,  and  the  court  of  the  archives.  Around 
these  arches  are  eight  *niches;  the  whole  is  of 
inarble. 

Returning  back  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
staircase,  and  then  ascending  the  other  two  to  go 
to  the  upper  galleries,  on  the  right  side  is  the 

CAMERA   DELLA   BIGA. 

{Biga  Chamber,) 

This  fine  circular  room  is  adorned  with  four  niches 
between  eight  fluted  columns  of  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  an  ancient  marble  Biga, 


finely  fiCulptured.  On  tUe  riglit  side  k  a  stitue  of 
Perseus ;  and  in  the  niche  is  a  statue  wiih  a  long 
beard,  and  the  name  of  Sardanapalus,  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  iBngnered  lofi  tke  raantlei 
Next  is  a  Bacchus,  of  fine  workmanship. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  statue  of  Alcibiades  with 
his  foot^upon  alielmet,  as  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
inscription  in  the  chamber  of  the  Muses :  in  the 
niche  is  a  veiled  statue  with  singular  drapery*  i» 
the  act  of  sacrificing;  underneath  is  a  small  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  Genii  of  the  games  of  the  Circus* 
Next  is  a  naked  statue  of  Apollo  with  a  lyre ;  on 
the  other  side  is  an  Athlete,  and  in  the  niche  is  a 
statue  of  Tiberius,  in  a  toga,  with  excellent  dra- 
pery ;  under  it  is  another  sarcophagus,  with  gamed 
of  the  Circus.  The  next  statue  is  the  Athlete^ 
copied  from  that  of  Myron ;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window  is  a  statue  of  an  Auriga  of  the  Circns; 
in  the  niche  is  a  robed  statue  of  Augustus  holding 
a  book ;  and  lastly,  the  st&tn^  of  an  Apollo,  called 
Sauroctone.    Next  comes  the 

GALLERIA  DE'  CANDELABRI, 
(GaUenf  rf  ib€  CandOabraa,) 
The  entrance  to  this  lot^  and  magnificent  gallery 
is  through  an  iron  grating.  It  was  erected  by 
M.  Angelo  Simonetti,  under  Pins  VI.  und  is  di- 
vided into  six  parts  by  as  many  arches^  each  sus^ 
tained  by  two  marble  columns.  It  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  antique  marbles^  consisting  of 
Egyptian  statues^  Pinal's,  cups,  vases,  candclabras, 
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^.  Desemdin^  tht  gmni  ftairoase  of  tbe  ni«* 
9euiD|  w^  enter  the 

•UBAJKO  VATXCAirO  »ST«»  91  BELT^Sft&By 

(;VaHean  GofdeH,  cdUed  the  Belvedere,) 

Nkholw  V.  formed  this  delightful  garden  which 
wiu  greatly  enlar^d  by  Juliiit  II.  under  the  di** 
recUon  of  firatnaote  Liuizari*  who  designed  the 
four  sides  that  surround  a  v^mt  parterre.  In  tbe 
Qiiddle  of  the  principal  side  are .  two  peacocks, 
9iad  a  large  niche,  before  which  is  an  immeiiae 
bronve  pine  apple,  said  to  hare  been  placed  on  tbe 
top  of  Adrian's  roausoleucn*  On  the  ground  is 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  with  hieroglyphics  brokieii  ta 
three  pieces,  found  near  the  Castrenae  amphi* 
theatre;  it  formerly  stood  in  Auielian's  Circus. 
Ne^  this  garden  is  another,  in  which  Pius  IV. 
built  a  beautiful  cassino,  from  the  designs  of  Pyiw 
thus  Ligorio.  It  contains  some  tine  columns  and 
statues,  as  well  as  several  paintings,  by  Baroccio, 
Frederic  Zuccari,  and  Sapti  Titi.  There  are  some 
very  fine  water-falls  in  this  garden. 

In  the  other  garden  is  the  pedestal  of  the  pillar 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  erected  in  his 
Forum,  by  his  sons  M.  Aurelius  and.  L.  Verus. 
This  fine  monument  was  foimd  in  1705,  at  Mount 
dioriOf  in  the  garden  of  the  missionary  prieats» 
together  with  its.  pillar,  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
red  granite,  18  feet  in  circumiierence,  and  56  in 
length ;  but  being  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in 


'lf69fii  faftfi  btiM  usftd  tO'«efMiir  die  Ihtee  lAeKtkt 
erected  by  Pint  VJ. 

Tkis  pedestal  H  hnamd  of  cMie  block  of  wliite 
inuUe^  It  fiMt  a  inchis  bigh,  tnd  IS  ivkie»  aad 
■denied  with  captal  sctilptiircs*  On  one  sick  is  a 
modem  inscription  in  bronze,  corresponding  with 
the  ancient;  on  the  opposite  side  Is  e  bttssOitrelkvo 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus  Pius» 
and  Faustina  hiiB  wife,  who  are  carried  to  heaven 
on  the  badfc  of  la  winged  fiiiius,  hel4li^  a  globe 
in  his  left  hand,  on  which  is  a  serpent.  At  the 
foot  of  the  genius  i^  an  allegorical  figure  holding 
an  obelisk,  symbol  of  immortality.  Onposite  this 
is  a  figure  seated,  representing  Rome,  the  left  hand 
leaning  on  a  shield,  on  whith  is  the  wolf  with 
Romulus  and  Remus.  On  the  other  sides  are 
figures  in  Semi-relievo,  of  soldiers  on  horseback 
with  military  ensigns,  similar  to  those  c^arried 
round  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Cesars. 

Quitting  this  garden,  near  the  back  part  6f 
St.  Peter's,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  exterior 
architecture  of  that  astonishing  edifice,  executed 
in  travertine,  by  Vignola,  from  Ibe  designs  of  the 
great  Boharotti. 

On  the  place  before  St.  Peter's  sacristy  is  Si. 
Martha*9  churchy  erected  by  Paul  III.  It  contains 
some  fine  paintings,  two  of  which  are  byLanfranco; 
diey  represent  S;.  James  ^ith  St«  Anthony,  Mid 
St  Ursula.  The  cnieifec  in  the  last  chapel  h 
finely  sculptured,  by  Algardi< 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  MtmAc  Sckooly  con* 
•isting  of  oam^ous  rooms,  in  which  are  disposed 
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vpwaMs  of  17)000  fmmdk  The  Mosaic  pic- 
tures in  St.  Peter's,  and  elsewhdr^,  prove  the  utilhy 
o£  this  art  as  ancient  as  it  is  valnaUe,  since  by  its 
exact  tmitalion,  it  renders  the  bestjnetiires  almoot 
(Sternal)  hy  preserving  them  from  the  savages  of 
(ime. 

At  a  little  distance  is  Uie 

CHJESA  DI  S.  MARIA,  IN  CAMPO  SANTO» 
{Church  of  Si,  Mary,  in  the  IMy  FiM.) 

This  edifice  was  erected  by  St.  Leo  IV^.,  arid  called 
Campo  Santo,  because  there  was  once  a  cemetery 
pn  this  spot,  where  it  is  said  St.  Helen  placed  a 
quantity  of  earth,  brought  from  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.  The  deposition  of  the  cross 
on  the  great  altar,  is  by  Caravaggio,  and  the  side 
pictures  are  by  James  di  Hasse  d'  Aversa;  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  is  a  child  weeping,  an  ex- 
quisite sculpture,  by  the  celebrated  Quesnoy.  The 
aitar-piecc  m  the  next  cbapel,  and  the  frescos,  are 
by  Polydore  da  Caravaggio. 

Crossing  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro^  behind  the  co- 
lonnade is  the  Porta  Angelica,  through  which  vre 
pass  to  the 

MONTE  MARIO, 

{Mount  Mariug,) 

Most  travellers  ascend  this  mount  in  order  to  en- 
joy  the  delightful  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs, 
which  its  summit  commands.  It  was  anciently 
called  CUvis  Cinnas;  but  took  its  present  name 
froRi  Marius.MiUiniy  who  built  a  cWming  viUa 
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on  the  summity  now  possessed  by  the  Falconieri 
family. 

On  the  side  of  this  mount  is  the  vUla  Madama^ 
so  called  because  it  belonged  to  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Charles  V. ;  it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  court  of  Naples.  The  cassino  was  begun  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael,  and  finished  after  his 
death  by  Julio  Romano,  who  painted  the  portico, 
the  frieze  of  a  hall,  and  the  ceiling  of  a  room» 
assisted  by  John  da  Udine,  who  was  also  an  ex* 
ceUent  scholar  of  the  immortal  Raphael.  The 
villa  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  the  cassino 
converted  into  a  granary  m  kXMng  to  decay. 
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ENVIRONS. 


A^  there  are  many  very  interesting  objects  in 
the  environs  of  Rome,  we  shall  give  a  sucdact  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable;  beginning  with 
the 

CITTA  DI  TIVOLI, 
{Town  of  Tivoii.) 

Quitting  Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (St  Lau- 
rence's gate)  at  a  distance  of  18  miles,  stands  this 
town,  situated  in  the  ancient  Latium^  now  called 
Campagna  Romana  (Roman  country) ;  its  former 
name  was  Tibur,  from  Tiburtus,  who  founded  it 
462  years  before  Rome.  It  was  subjected  to  Rome, 
by  Caraillus,  in  the  year  403»  of  that  city ;  and 
was  much  frequented  by  the  most  noble  Romans, 
on  account  of  its  fine  situation,  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  Several  magnificent  edifices  were  built 
round  it. 

In  the  consular  road,  leading  to  Tivoii,  were 
many  magnificent  tombs,  of  which  some  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

Four  miles  beyond  St.  Laurence's  gate,  is  the 
river  Teverone,  the  ancient  Amo^  which  has  its 
source  in  Abruzzo,  a  province  of  Naples ;  and^ 


after  passing  through  Tivoli,  vrhei«  it  forms  .the 
great  cascade,  unites  with  the  Tiber,  near  Ponfe 
Melk,  We  cross  this  river  over  the  Poaie  Mam^ 
moloy  built  by  Matnmea,  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

Eight   miles   beyond  this   bridge,   is  another 
iralled 

PONTE  DELLA  SOLFATARA. 

The  water  that  passes  under  this  bridge  is  almost 
blue,  and  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell  of  sulphur ; 
.whence  the  name  Soifatara.  The  source  which 
is  only  about  a  mile  distant  to  the  left  of  the  conr 
sular  road,  forms  a  lake,  that  often  inundates  the 
neighbouring  country ;  Cardinal  Hyppolito  d'Este, 
Xherefoje,  whilst  governor  of  Tivoli,  mad^  the 
camd,  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake,  in  a 
.space  of  two  mUeSy  leads  to  the  Teyerone,  and 
discharges  itself. 

Continuing  in  the  left  road  along  the  canal,  at  a 
mile*s  distance,  is  the 

LAGO  DELLA  SOLFATARA,  DETTO  DELLE 
ISOLE  NATANTI, 

(^Lake  delia  Soffatara,  caUed  Lake  of  the  Floaiing 
Islands.) 

.It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and. about  135  feet. deep.  The  bituminooa  and 
other  vapours  that  continually  exhale  from  this 
lake,  uniting,  with  the  dust,  herbs,  ^.,  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  become  condensed,  and  form 
,difcrent  bodies  on  the  water,  vrbi^h».imm  their 
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ligiitBes%  twin  on  the  siirflc*^  mni  «re  ealM  S$t 
diat  Tetaaa  Itok  Katm^ii  (ibadas  Isl^mfo.) 

The  aacitiilt  attrihiitod  great  Tiitues  to  Uuft  war 
fer,  by  tliem  called  Albalae;  for  whi^  remm 
they  consecrated  a  neighbouring  wood  and  feua^ 
taiii  lo  the  god  Fattnus, .  whidier  the  peaple  raa  in 
crowds  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  to  which  jdog 
Latinus  also  went,  before  he  concluded  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Lavinia  with  Turnus. 

M.  Agri^pa's  bathSy  freqaeMed  ako  by  Augus- 
tus, were  near  Ihii  lake.  Some  fine  mavble  pil- 
lere,  end  pieces  of  a  kadea  conduit  have  been 
foutel  heie. 

Met  h,f  from  the  lake  mre  two  smaller  onct^ 
called  diB9k  CdhiieUt(VitAe  coKiaun)aad  St.  John's, 
which  probably  commuakctB  with  the  oiker 
kke^ 

After  walking  a  mile  leweids  Rome,  we  see 
the 

LAGO  DE*  TARTAR!, 

{Tartar  Lake.) 

It  is  called  the  Tartar  lake,  from  its  waters,  which 
deposit  tartareous  and  calcareous  matter.  These 
comiAual  depbsitidns  have  much  diminish^  hs 
circumference;  and  there  iCre  seen  herbs,  reeds, 
^e.,  env(Ae|ied  with  this  matter,  whkii  aftml 
gnat  plcuiefe  lo  the  lovers  of  natural  hisMy . 

Retuniii^  to  the  great  load,  after  passing  die 
^^are  bridge^  at  two  and  a  Imlf  miles' distance,  i 
we  ageiin  cross  the  Teeenme,  over  the  Pmd*  £«- 
DM^i  boitt  by  Mautitti  i^ucanusi  in  oeder  m  pnae 


to.  1ms  possossioiiSy  which  waie  tejparaicd  by  the 
river,  .... 

Near  this  bridge  is  the 

SEPOLbRO  DELLA  FAMIGLU  PLAHZIA,    * 
{Tomhof  the  Plautius  Family.) 

This  magnificent  tomb  was  erepted  in  Vespttwuils 
tiMte  by  the  illnstriQUs  Plautius  Dunily.  {|t  i^  of 
TivQli  stone,  called  Trayeirtiiief  and  is  built  in  the 
iDrm  pf  a  round  tower,  jwith  th^  .entabifiture  in  this 
middle^  similar  jU>  Cecilia  IVIetelli^'Q  toinb. .  It 
stands  on  a  9<|uare  base  whipb  wa3  surmounted  by 
^any  Ionic  pillars,  only  a  few  fr^igment^  of  which 
T^aain,  near  the  road.  S^me  yepitiges  pf  inscrip- 
tions may  also  be  j»een.  The  repairs,  at  th(s  to^  of 
this  monument,  prove  that  it  was  used  ^  a  foih 
Ir^ss  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  dark  ag(QS. 
Tvp  mil<i?  heyond  jthi^  tpmb  is  the  .  v 

VILLA  ADRIAN  A, 
(AdriatCs  VHla.y 

The.Emperor  Adrian,  after  having  tritvelled  through 
thj^  Roman  empire,  endeavoured  to,  collec^t  in  .this 
villa  the  most  curioiis  ai^  valuable  objeizts  diat  he 
had  seen  in  Greece^  in  A3ia,  and  in  Egypt ;  so 
jthat  it  contained  a  unynf^er  of  .edifi!Qe0  in  .a  cifcuit 
of  seven  i^iles^  His  ^ncceis^prs  de^poUed  it  of 
greal  part  of  its  riphes;  and  it  w^  al^  |?ttin.ed  by 
the  Goths,  whp  took  refuge  th^e. 

The  remains  of  buildings  still  visible,  and  the 
extraordinary  number  of  marbles  which  have  been 
^^g  up»  uid  are  now  preserved  in  the  museums 
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atid  gAUefkM  of  Ronw^  verm  as-teitiBOiiies  io  the 
inagnificeDce  of  this  celebrated  place. 

This  superb  villa  contained  Ihivetkeiint;  one 
of  wbicb  is  better  pzeseryed  than  any  other  known, 
for  there  are  stiU  seen,  some  vestiges  of  the  seats,  of 
the  scenei^,  the  otthcstra,  and  the  actors'  rooms ; 
fceiktoi  e  riding  tdiool ;  fhe  Mnij^of  the  Simcks, 
with  seven  niches  for  statues  $  a  maritime  tfieatre 
MtrtmiBded  by  piasaas ;  a  Ubrary,  of  whkh  some 
roioeis,  with  punthlgs  en  the  ceilings  are  still 
seen  \  the  temptes  of  Diana  aad  Venus;  the  Im* 
perial  palace,  two  stories  high;  die  temple  e€ 
Apolto,  in  which  were  niehcs  wt  the  nine  Musee; 
the  quarters  ef  the  Pi^torian  Gutards,  vulgarly 
catkd  the  Cmto  Cemurette^  so  named  lR)m  a  nuin* 
her  of  tmaU  rooms  divided  into  three  floon,  which 
had  no  tttlsenor  commimieatton,  hut  a  deer  le  each 
chamber,  that  served  as  «  mMcmt  the  Baths  for 
the  men  and  for  theweoien,  (m  saloons  of  which 
remain;  the  Templ^  made  to  imitate  that  of 
Serapisy  in  Egypt ;  th^  fclysian  Fields,  and  several 
edifices,  of  which  scattdy  any  tniees  leteain. 

Returning  to  the  Tivoli  road,  before  we  enter 
that  towu.  Is  seen  a  deNghiM  walk,  cerMptly 
calkd  SiPadm  M  Ctettmo^  because  the  country*- 
heuae  of  Cassius  in  which  the  eoa^plnicy  against 
Julius  Cevar  was  ptsrni^^  wel  situated  there. 

On  etltetii^  Tivoli^  by  the  Foff*  ArMtf  Ortot 
(Holy  Cross)  is  seen  the  celebrated 


t^/t^9tAtc  €Ce/Ca/  ufi^MO/ a/ %y4/t^<^l^^ 
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TfiMPIO  BELLA  mBtLLA, 

(  Temple  of  the  Sibtfl.) 

It  is  of  very  elegant  architecture.  Plutarch  says, 
that  Numa  Pompilius  erected  the  temple,  in  honour 
of  Vesta,  of  a  circular  form,  to  represent  the  Uni- 
verse; all  antiquaries  therefore  believe  this  to  have 
been  Vesta's  temple,  and  that  the  real  temple  of  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl  is  that  near  it,  now  converted  into 
St.  George's  church,  lliis  however  is  commonly 
called  the  Sibyl's  Temple.  The  exterior  and  intc- 
lior  walls  are  covered  with  small  squares,  a  sort 
of  work  called  by  the  ancients  opns  reticulatum^ 
This  superb  temple  is  23  feet  in  diameter :  it  was 
surrounded  by  eighteen  pillars ;  but  only  ten  are 
left;  they  are  of  travertine,  fluted,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  Ip  feet  high,-  exclusive  of 
the  capital;  the  entablature  is  adorned  with  fes- 
toons, and  heiBids  of  oxetk.  The  beikuty  and  pic- 
turesque eflect  of  this  temple  is  greatly  augmented 
^y  its  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  above 
a  large  valley,  and  opposite  the  great  cascade  of 
the  river. 

To  the  left  of  this  temple  is  the  one  commonly 
thought  Vesta*s,  but  by  the  best  antiquaries  be- 
K^ved  to  be  the  real  temple  of  the  Tiburtine 
^^byl.  It  is  of  travertine,  of  an  oblcng  form, 
adorned  with  four  Ionic  pillars  in  from. 

Near  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  is  an  inn  called 
I-a  Sibilla^  and  at  a  short  distance  is  the 
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GROTTA  Dl  NETTUNO, 

{Neptune'g  Grotto.) 

The  descent  into  this  grotto  is  by  a  winding  stair- 
case, constructed  by  General  Miollis  the  French 
governor  of  Rome  in  I8O9.  The  waters  of  the 
Teverone,  after  forming  the  great  cascade,  are  pre- 
cipitated down  a  narrow  path  into  this  horrible 
abyss,  called  Neptune* s  Grotto ;  where  they  have 
formed  arches  and  caverns.  The  different  reflec- 
tions of  the  light  in  this  place,  on  the  arcades 
and  shelves,  and  the  quantity  of  water  dashing 
with  fury  against  the  rocks,  and  then  breaking, 
form  a  contrast  highly  astonishing  and  interesting 
to  strangers. 

Returning  up  from  this  grotto,  and  then  descend- 
ing a  narrow  staircase  cut  in  the  ground,  we  enter 
the 

GROTTA  DELLE  SIRENE, 

{Sirens'  GroUo.) 

The  road,  leading  into  this  terrible  but  delightful 
grotto,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Teverone  fall 
a  third  time,  has  not  long  been  discovered.  It  is 
not  less  curious  and  picturesque  than  the  grotto 
of  Neptune,  from  the  reflection  of  the  water,  and 
the  quantity  of  shelves  :  this  contrast  of  the  horri- 
ble and  the  beautiful,  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
Sirens'  Grotto, 

On  returning  to  the  roads  at  a  little  distance^  is 
the  bridge,  from  which  may  be  seen  the 


.-^/  O  ei^4xz/e/ceLy  ay  %^4yt^t>/c/^. 
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GRAN  CADUTA  DEL  FIUME  ANIENI, 

(Great  Cascade  of  the  Anio  or  Teverone,) 

The  waters  of  the  Teverone  form  this  fine  and 
astonishing  waterfall,  and  then  flow  among  the 
rocks,  whence  they  are  precipitated  into  a  gulf 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  bridge ;  they  then 
fall  into  the  grottos  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens ; 
and,  lastly,  into  the  Tiber. 

This  bridge  leads  to  the  Porta  St.  Angehy  be- 
yond which  are  the 

CASCATELLE  DI  TIVOLI, 
{Cascades  of  Tivoli.) 
The  waters  of  the  Teverone,  after  serving  the  ma- 
nufactories of  copper,  iron,  Sfc,  form  these  small 
cascades,  which  are  not  less  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque than  th^  others.  The  first,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  formed  by  water-falls;  the  other  by 
three  streams  which  issue  from  the  villa  of  Me- 
icenas. 

The  country-house  of  Quintilius  Varus  was  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  a  few  vestiges  are  still  seen : 
the  statues,  pillars,  Mosaics,  and  other  treasures 
found  among  the  ruins,  prove  that  it  was  as  mag- 
nificent as  Mecenas'  villa. 

Returning  to  the  town,  is  seen  the 

VILLA  jy  ESTE. 

This  magnificent  villa  was  constructed  in  154^9 

by  Cardinal  Hyppolito  d*  Este,  son  to  Alphonso, 

Duke  of  Ferrara.      Its   fine  situation^  gardens, 
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groves,  fountains,  cascades,  statues,  and  nHxnerous 
other  fine  objects,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
sumptuons  and  de]fghtful  houses  in  Itafy^  it  is 
supposed  that  Ariosto  wrote  his  poem  here. 

The  cassino  is  v^y  magnificent,  and  is  adomtd 
with  paintings  hy  Frederic  Zuccart«  Muziano» 
and  other  eminent  artists  of  those  times.  Not- 
withstandii^  the  present  ruinous  condiliim  of  t}ie 
villa,  it  still  retains  vestiges  of  its  angient  spleiw 
dour. 

Going  towards  the  Porta  Romana^  we  see  re- 
mains of  Mecenas'  vitta^  above  which  was  the 
consular  road ;  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some 
fragments  of  a  lower  portico,  consisting  of  two 
orders  of  arches,  under  which  the  public  roUd 
passes. 

In  a  neighbouring  vineyard  may  be  seen  all  Ike 
nitns  of  this  Tilla;  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
s^are  edifice,  with  Doric  columns  and  arcades  ; 
built  with  small  square  atrnies ;  the  arches  lead 
into  a  portico,  where,  at  one  end,  is  a  aoMtU 
cascade,  that  renders  it  very  picturesque.  Behind 
this  portico  are  rooms,  beyond  which  id  i^  seccHul 
portico  looking  towar<k  the  Teverone;  it  has  also 
Doric  pillars  and  arcades.  These  porticos,  and 
rooms  are  built  over  a  subterranean  apartudent^ 
commonly  called  Mecenas'  stables,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  reservoir  of  water.  On  one 
side  of  this  room  a  csnal  has  been  cut,  through 
which  runs  a  i-apid  torrent ;  its  fall  forms  a  fine 
sheet  of  tvater,  which  is  seen  near  the  Cuscatellt. 

Quitting  Tivolt,  in  the  Valerian  way,  near  ike 
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t:faufcii  of  St  Cosintato,  is  the  solbterraticMi  itque^ 
duct  of  the  CUudiati  «iid  Marcian  waters,  which 
is  fbrmedhy  a  canal  cut  in  the  moiintaia. 

Fifteen  miles  beyond  Tivolii  is  LiemUy  a  village 
a^bdentiy  called  DigiOKtia ;  in  this  place  was  Ho*- 
nue's  vjlia,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
that  great  poet.  * 

Riming  to  Tivolif  and  passing  thfongh  the 
Jfmiu  Rmumay  in  a  vineyaid  on  the  lefti  is  seen 
an  ancient  edifice  of  a  diealso:  form,  in  good  pre«- 
eerration,  called  T^iajno  Mh  TVwte* 

A  little  farther,  in  another  vineyard,  are  seen 
two  ancient  monuments  t^esembling  pilasters,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  tombs.  That 
which  is  best  preserved,  commonly  called  theP^ 
/flwfer  d/  TiiooUi  is  adorned  with  a  fine  bnsoHrelievo 
in  marble ;  itrepiesciits  a  man  atandingy  and  hold* 
ing  a  horse  by  the  anafHe^ 

Twelve  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  twenty*two  from 
Rome,  is  situated  the 

TOWJi  OF  PALESTRINA. 

It  is  the  ancient  Preneste,  a  town  celebrated  tn 
the  Roman  history;  its  origi^  was  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war;  the  poets  mention  Caeculus,  Vulcan's 
son,  as  the  founded ;  but  historians  attribute  it  to 
Pl^este,  the  son  of  King  Latiniis*  It  was  nineh 
frequented  by  the  emperors  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  on  account  of  its  elevated  situation,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  air*  The  most  rcnoinied 
buttdiitg  thAt  adorned  it  was  the  Temple  of  For^ 
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toiMy  built  or  repaired  by  L.  SyMa :  ft  was  ho 
Jai^  that  it  occupied  aloaost  the  whdle  of  the 
mouatain.  Th^  towui  afiteJC  being  destroyed  in 
14S!2,  .waa  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of 
which  8Qme  remains  are  still  visible.  It  had  a 
jfine  Mosaic  pavement,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
Palazzo  Barberini.  Oh  this  Mosaic  are  seen  di6* 
ferent  animals>  various  plants,  a  tent  with  soldiers, 
M  galley,  Egyptian  figures  playing  on  musical  in- 
atruments,  towers,  obelisks,  cottages,  figures  em- 
ployed in  rural  labours*  and  other  object.  Mauy 
4i|itiquaries  have  given  explanations  of  the  subject, 
but  not  any  that  are  satisfactory. 

Six  miles  from  Palestrina,  is  a  small  village, 
caUed  Colofma,  near  which  is  the  sourcie  of  the 
Virgin,  or  Trevi  water.  The;  ancient  town  of 
CoSatia  was  situated  here,  near  the  lake  of  Pon- 
tano,  and  not  far  from  this  lake  was  the  ancient 
town  of  GaUa^  discovered,  in  the  last  century,  in 
the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  Do- 
mitia's  country-house  were  found  several  fine  sta* 
tues,  busts,  &c.  which  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris.— Two  miles  from  Colonna,  and 
twelve  from  Rome,  is  the 

CITTA  DI  FRASCATI, 
iTown  of  Ft;ascfltu) 

It  is  the  andient  Ttucuiumy  said  to  have  been  iniilt 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  Telegoiius,  son  of 
Ulysses;  and  enlarged  by  the  Tuscans,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name.  It  was  the  native  country  of 
Ca<iD,.the  Censur,  gseat  grandfather  of  Cato  ^£ 
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Utka,  and  head  of  the  Forck  family.  Cicero's 
celebrated  country*hoiise  was  situated  there ;  and 
it  has  given  the  name  of  'Auculaitt  to  the  philoso- 
phic dissertations  that  he  coiapoeed  in  his  retreat. 
.  After  the  fiill  of  Rome  this  tomn  still  cootiiMied 
HI  coiuideraUe  repute^  but  in  lt91»  it  was 
attaebed  and  entirely  mined  by  the  Romans; 
th»  inhabitants  then  established  themselfss  under 
the  ancient  town ;  and  to  prevent  the  injuries  of 
At  weatberi  eonstructed  cotta;^  coveiid  with 
branches,  called  Ffiucke  in  Italian,  fiom  whieii 
the  name  of  Frascati  was  given  to  the  new  town. 
Passing  through  the  pnncipal  gate  of  Frascati,  we 
enier  a  fine  square,  on  which  stands  the  cathedral 
chorch  of  St.  Peter's;  and  a  fountain  widi  three 
jet*. 

In  i\k  cathedral  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  £dward,  ton  of  James  HI.,  the  pre-^ 
tender  to  the  crown  of  England,  evected  by  his 
bmher  the  cardinal  of  York  and  behop  of  l^n* 
eoium^ 

The  agreeable  situation  and  salubrious  air  of 
Cbia  town,  cause  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  the 
Komans,  especially  in  tiM  fine  season :  there  ait 
coaeeqwently  many  magnificent  country-houses* 
anMiaggt  which  is  dntinguished  the  vAa  Aid^ 
^aiMftM,  likewise  calM  B^iwoektif  from  its  de^- 
ligbtM  situation.  It  bekiags  to  the  Botghete 
fcmily,  and  was  constructed  under  Clement  Villv, 
by  his  nephew  Cardinal  AldobmmKni ;  James 
delta  Porta  was  the  architect.  The  cassino  is 
4idoiMd  vikh^lMie  nmitdes  jmd  pamiingi,  by  Ap- 
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pino.     The  gardens  contain  fountains,  cascades,' 

Opposite  the  casstno  is  an  edifice,  in  which  are 
cascades  and  statues ;  amongst  others,  a  Centaur 
sounding  a  trumpet;  and  Pan  playing  a  iute^ 
which  sounds  like  an  organ,  by  means  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  a  room,  near  the  great  cascade,  is  a  view 
of  Mount  Parnassus  in  relievo,  where  there  are 
several  figures,  playing  different  instruments  by 
means  of  the  water ;  this  room  is  decorated  all 
round  with  Mosaics,  and  painted  in  fresco  by  the 
celebrated  Domenichino. 

The  viUa  Conti  is  one  of  the  finest  viUas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frascati.  The  Borghese  family 
has  another  .villa  here,  commonly  called.  t»^  Ta* 
vcrna;  it  was  constructed  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  nephew  of  Paul  V.  The  magnificence 
of  the  cassinp,  the  statues  and  paintings  that  de- 
corate it,  and  the  fine  gardens,  fountains,  cas- 
cades, ^c,  render  it  very  distinguished.  Froni 
this  villa  we  pass  immediately  into  that  of  Mem* 
dragone^  also  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family. 
TThe  cassino,  erected  Trom  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponsio,  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  contains  4 
gallery  adorned  with  antique  statues  and  pictures. 
At  one  part  of  the  garden  is  a  fine  portico,  made 
by  Vignola ;  it  is  composed  of  five  arcades,  deco* 
rated  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  There  is 
also  a  small  building  in  the  antique  style,  witb 
six  niches  containing  statues. 

The  Ryfina  is  another  fine  villa  with  a  eassino^ 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Ghes^f  ^.vimoi|9 
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oUier  artists.  Bernini  was  the  architect ;  it  be* 
longs  to  the  Falconieri  family. 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  villa  Bracciano  /  in 
the  cassino  are  various  pictures,  and  a  ceiling 
painted  in  Domenichinofs  manner. 

At  the  top  of  the  mount,  where  the  ancient 
Tttsculum  stood,  is  a  charming  villa,  called 
La  RufimUay  belonging  to  Prince  Lucien.Buona** 
parte.  It  is  very  splendid,  and  from  the  casaino 
there  is  a  very  line  view  of  all  Rome,  iind  the  sea. 
Cicero's  country-house  was  on  this  mounts  the 
remains  are  called  Cicero's  Grottos.  Some  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  also  to  be  seen,  in  a  very 
elevated  situation. 

At  two  miles'  distance  from  Frascati,  is  the 

GROTTA  FERRATA. 
in  this  sniall  village  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary» 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Monks  of  St.  Basil.  It  was 
erected  by  St.  Bartholomew  Nileo,  in  A.  D.  1000» 
who  fled  thither  from  the  Arabs  when  they  ravaged 
Calabria.  When  this  church  was  repaired  by 
Cardinal  Farnese,  /who  held  the  benefice*  the 
chapel  adjoining  was  painted  in  ire&co  by  the 
celebrated  Domenichino,  who  has  rejpresented 
different  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Bartholomew 
JSileo;  that  great  artist  seems  to  have  excelled 
himself  in  this  fine  work :  the  altar-piece  is  in  oil, 
and, was  painted  by  his  master,  Annibal  Caracci. 

Under  this  village,  in  the  valley,  runs  the  ilfor* 
ranOy  which  was  the  Crabra  water ;  its  source  is 
two  miles  farther  on^  apd  it  ei^tm  Jlpoic  i^ar.  (he 
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grent  einctBi  At  dbt^ut  tivo  miles  knd  «  hilf  ftom 
Grotta  Ferrata,  is 

MAJIWO. 

This  small  but  ddighifal  village  took  ito  mmt 
ftom  Marious,  or  LudiM  Muteous^  wiM»eoouiiftry' 
kOttset  wetiB  ther^  It  is  much  fHsquentetf  by  tlii 
RoMam,  on  iccootit  of  its  chanilil^g  aitiMtlofi. 

In  the  chufth  of  8u  Batnaba*,  on  Iba  altar  «f 
As  cross  D^r  th«  sacrisfty,  Is  a  very  ine  m^uro 
r^preittutiiig  tii6  martynkim  of  St.  BiurtboloiMrw^ 
iti  Guarcifio's  best  mano^n  tbe  mattyrioiii  of 
St.  Birfi*batt»  on  tht  ff&U  ftHar,  it  likMiM  of  hbi 
•chool. 

In  Ibo  ohuick  of  tho  THoity  k  an  «3^€|<liaite 
painting  by  Guido,  representing  the  Holy  Trinity. 

La^tlVft  in  tbe  cburcli  of  th6  Madonna  4ell^ 
OtiBtm  iyitpn  of  Graibfe  or  favour),  bebiiid  tbo 
^eM  aluir  i^  a  St.  Roche,  by  Dofoenidiino; 
Tikttt  ihile^  distant  &oak  Marind,  is 

C4ST&L  OANBOIf  O. 

Tbis  stttftll  Vittagis  is  ao  finely  siMiated»  and  tlie  air 
k  so  MtlubriOUs,  th«t  tb«  Popes  )xkyt  Mk  a  Mn^ 
^ifie««t  |Milac6  and  gardensi  vrber^  th«y  pus  A 
)Wkit  of  lli«  aoiato^n.  Tbe  pfihcttmi  chore!  of  tliia 
vHlagb  ife  in  the  9N)oa»« $  k^Hf^  boHl  ihMH  ih^de*- 
tl{;os  of  B^hdni,  in  ^o  Ibrtn  of  a  Greeic  t!mm. 
Oa  t^  greai  Altar  19  a  fMuntiflg,  by  P^effer  da  Cm^ 
tc\wk\  and  on  the  akar  to  ^a  kft^  is4ti  Assoitip- 
ifoA)  %y  Oarlf^  Mamto*. 
A«  tk^  ^MI«ymiO^^  Ais  vi41a^  Is  tbe  vMfe  UnT^ 


Berm^  which  contains  a  considl^rabk  poftiott  of 
Doraiiian's  country-house. . 

The  lake,  surrounded  by  hills^  near  this  village^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance :  it  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  in  circuity  and  500  feet 
deep. ' 

On  a  level  with  the  lake  are  two  grottos,  said  to 
have  contidned  rooms  adorned  with  statues  of 
nymphs. .  The  caiial  of  this  lake  is  one  of  the 
most  siiigular  works  of  ancient  Rome:  the  waters 
^ischai^e  themselves  into  the  plain  beyond  the 
kills;  this  discharge  Is  called  emtssmio.  It  was 
made  398  years  before  the  Christian  era,  on  ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  waters, 
at  the  time  the  Romans  were  engaged  at  the  ^lege 
of  the  Veians ;  the  waters  rose  330  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level,  and  direatened  Rome  with  a  terri- 
ble inundation ;  deputies  were  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphos;  the  oracle  replied  that  the 
Romans  would  only  conquer  the  Veians  after 
having  made  a  conveyance  for  the  waters  of  Lake 
Albano  (its  ancient  name),  for  which  reason  tfaie 
mountain  near  the  lake  on  the  village  side,  was 
immediately  penetrated,  atid  the  work  prosecuted 
with  so  much  assiduity,  that  at  the  e^d  of  a  year  a 
.  canal  was  formed  two  miles  long,  three  feet  and  a 
.half  wide,  and  six  feet  high.  It  cost  an  immense 
sum  ci  money,  and  was  made  with  such  solidity, 
that  it  still  serves  for  the  same  purpose,  although 
it  has  never  been  repaired. 
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A  'Am,  rMd  pbnted  widi  Itnes,  t^baiti  k  matt 
long,  leads  from  Castel  Gamblfo.to  the 

.    CnrtA  D'  ALBANO 

AiK«l40ayem  Mom  th^  foundMamof  R«nw, 
Ascaniusy  son  of  Eneas,  built  the  city  of  Ailia 
Longa,wUcii  wasaftefimidscal^  Tliis 

iDW»)uinDg  be«n  6ieatsisytdhy  TvlUiit  HoittiausyWiiB 
ctbiiilt  sfaoitly  beft>re  (ke  tinlc  of  N«ifV,  nol  on  tlie 
litli  as  formerijr*  but  on  ih^  pbtn^  juil  wiieiB  tbe 
tmn^om  vilku;  of  Pompey  tbe  Great  and  Oon^ 
iMiiy  and  tho  lempieft  of  V^usukI  tfaeigoddcB 
Bona  h^i  stood..  Pi« vioua  to  enteiii^  Aifaiuio^  on 
Jim  Iflft  h«id|  is  tee&  a  kifcy  edifice^  eovned  wkh 
iqaare  Uooet*  in  the  inside  of  whldi  is  a  isoom  li 
fiet  loag,  mud  f  wido«  Although  deapbiled  isi  its 
<ntiaiiiettts  It  has  e<ndeiitly  beto  a  aMgliifioait  aa- 
fiaklini  mooiunenti  as  no  iattriptioii  or  meno- 
fial  fetnainS)  some  havtt  supposed  &  to  be  the  tanab 
of  Aseaniut  hiasself,  but  li«ifig  opposite  Pottip^s 
paUdt  It  is  geneisiliy  believed)  aecoidiiig  |o  Flii- 
tarch^  to  have  been  raised  by  thiut  keio  to  confeaia 
the  ashes  of  Julia  his  wife,  and  Cesar^  daii|fit«r. 
On  ibe  other  aidd  of  Albanoi  near  the  cknn^ 
of  Ae  ihtdtmaa  delh  SieBa  <Star)i  is  seen  anotticr 
nlagptficent  tomb  Ibrmed  ol  a  large  square  ban, 
SS  ieet  in  dfcualferenc^  on  whidh  were  rabed 
.  five  circttiar  pyramids,  but  only  two  are  renkaimng. 
In  tfaa  eiiddie  pyramid  was  a  plaee  for  the  ashes, 
but  this  pyramid  is  almost  entirely  niioed.  .  The 
extraordinary  architecture  of 'this  tomb  has  in* 
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duced  many  persons  to  attribute  it  teLthe  Horatii 
and  Curiatii:  tmt  Livy  says  they  "wre  buried 
where  they  fell,  vhich  W9|s  near  the  Latin  Way» 
five  miles  from  Ilome,  Plutarch  assuijei  us,  that 
Pompey's  ashes  were  brought  from  Egypt  to  his 
widow  Cornelia)  who  p)m;ed  them  near  his  villa  at 
Alba  Longa;  the  first  antiqitarief  tJievffoFe  agree 
in  supposing  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  hero.  In 
its  present  ruinous  state  it  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance. 

.  Inthecityof  AlbaHioar«aiiomheri>f<fihQt€bMi 
cassinosi  and  fine  promenades,  whkh  aftriet  nu- 
merous visiters  in  the  fine  season  of  the  y«ar* 
Above  the  town  are  i^een  the  remains  of  an  itmpbi- 
tjhealre,  And  a  reservoir  of  water,  supposed  to  have 
beei)  made  by  Domitian.  At  the  distance  of  a 
tmie  is 

RICCIA. 
This  small  village,  formerly  called  AneiOf  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Appian  Way ;  it  was  founded  by  Ar- 
chiloiis  Sicnlus  ^00  years  before  the  Trojaa  war* 
It  is  said,  tl^at  the  siatue  of  Scythian  Diana,  beicg 
placed  there  by  Orestes,  who  brought  it  from 
Tauris,  caused  it  to  be  named  Arida;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Accia,  the  mother  of  Octavius 
Augustus.  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  of  the  Chigi 
family  (to  whom  the  manor  belongs),  employed 
Beriifni  to  build  a  fine  church  there,  opposite  his 
palace;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  adorned  with 
flus^d  Corinthiaa  pillars,  and  the  gallery  was 
>|iainted  iu  frescO;  by  Borgognouc. 
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THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS, 

DOWN  TO 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT, 

Together  with  the  Year  of  their  Election, 


Octavius  Aii^^ltttgy  the  fomider  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
feigned  41  years^  and  died  in  the  year  of  Christ;  14. 


A.D.' 

14  Tiberius 

39  Ca|igu]a 

4S  Claudius 

64  Nero 

es  Galba 

69  Otto 

69  Vitellius 

69  Vespasian 

79  Titus 

81  Domitian 

96  Nerva 

98  Trajjan 
117  Adrian 
1S8  Antoninus  Pius 
161  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

;   Lucius  Verus 
180  Comriiodus 
193  Pertinax 
193  Didius  Julianus 
193  Septimius  Severus 
Sll  Antoninus    Caracalla 
and  Geta  his  brother 

817  Macrinus 

818  Heliogabaluf 


A.D. 

.222  Alexander  Severus 

235  Massiminus 

236  M.Antonius  Gordian 

and  Gordian  II. 
238  Balbinus  and  M^usi* 

mus 
238  Gordian  III. 
244  Philip 
249  Decius 
251  Callus 
254  Emilian 
'254  Valerian 
261  Gallienus 
268  Claudius  II. 
271  Aurelian 

275  Tacitus 

276  Probus 
282  Carus 

284  Carinusan<iNumeriaB 
286  Diocletian  and  Mas- 
simianus 

305  Constantios  Clorus 

306  Constantino  the  Great, 

who  died  in  337 


CHRONOLOGY 

'  OF  THB 

LAMT  SlXTY^TFra  POPES, 

With  the  Year  of  their  Ciefttioii,  their  Suimim^  9nd  their 
r  Country. 


Frmn  &t.Peter»tp  St..CQle8tiae  y.^  creatad  in  1994, 
there  were  192  Popes,  »nd  altogether  there  h»ve  beeft 
254  reigning  Pontiffs, 


A.  D. 

1294  Bohiface  Vlir. 
ISOS  Benedict  XL 
3  SOS  CletaentV. 
1316  John  XXII. 
1334  Benedict  XII. 
1342  Clement  VI. 
1352  Innocent  VI. 
1362  Urban  V. 
1870  Gregory  XI. 
1378  Urban  VI, 
1389  Boniface  IX. 
1404  Innocent  VH. 
1406  Gregory  XII. 

1409  Alexander*  V. 

1410  John  XXIII. 
1417  Martin  V.  ' 
1431  Eugene' IV. 
1447  Nicholas  V. 
1455  Oalistus  III. 
1458^Kufl«, 
1464  Paul  II. 
1471  Sixtus  IV. 
14€HP  Innocent  Vlli. 
1492  Alexander  VI; 

2  M 


Gaetano,  of  Anagpi 
Boccasini^  of  Treviso' 
Gotone,  of  Gascony 
Eusa,  Cantuatiense. 
Pumerio,  of  Tolosa 
Ruggero,  pf  Limone 
All^rti,  of  Limone 
Grimoaldi^  a  Frenchman 
Belforte,  of  Limone 
Prignano,  a  Nea|>olitan 
Tomacelli,  a  J^eapolitan 
Meliorato^  of  Sulmona 
Correro,  a  Venetian 
Filareto,  of  Candia 
Cos!9a,  a  Neapolitan 
Colonna,  a  Roman 
Condulmera,  a  Venetian 
PanteruceUo,  x)f  Sarzana 
Borgia,  a  Spaniard 
PicColomiiii,.  Of  Sienna 
Baiibtf,  a  Venetian  • 
■dellaRovere,  of  Savona 
Cibo,  of  Genoa 
Leneoli,  a  Spaniard 
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CHR0K0L06T  Of  THK  POPES. 


150S  Pius  ni. 
1503  Julius  If. 
151S  Leo  X. 

1533  Adrian  VI. 
1588  dement  VU. 

1534  Paul  III. 
1550  Julius  m. 
1555  Marcdlus  II. 
1555  Paul  IV. 
1559  Pius  IV. 
1566  S.Pins  V. 
1578  Gregory  XIII. 
J5d5  Sixtus  V. 
1590  Urban  VII. 

1590  Gregory  XIV. 

1591  Innocent  IX. 
1598  Clement  VIII. 
1605  Leo  XI. 
1605  Paul  V. 
1681  Gregory  XV. 
1683  Urban  VIII. 
1644  Innocent  X. 
1655  Alexander  VU. 
1667  Clement  IX. 
1670  Clement  ^. 
1676  Innocent  XI. 
1689  Alexander  VUl 
1691  Innocent  XIL 
1700  Clement  XL 
1781  Innocent  XIU. 
1784  Benedict  XIII. 
1730  Clement  XU. 
l740  Benedict  XIV. 
1758  Clement  XIII. 
1769  Clement  XIV. 
1775  Pius  VL 
1800  Pins  VIL 
1883  Leo  XIL 


Piccolomini,  of  Sienna 

della  Rovere,  of  Savona 

de'  Medici^  a  Florentine 

Florenzio,  a  Dutchman 

de'  Medici,  a  Floiientine 
^Famese,  a  Roman 

de*  Monte,  a  Roman 

Gervino,  of  Montepulciano 
.  Gamffa,  a  Neapolitan 

de'  Medici^  a  Milanese 

Ghisilieri,  a  Lombard         ^ 

Buoncompagniy  aBolognese 

Peretti,  of  Montalto 

Castagna,  a  Roman 

Sfon<&rati,  a  Milanese 

Facchinetti,  a  Bolognese 

Aldobrandini,  a  Florentine 

de'  Medici,  a  Florentine 

Borghese,  a  Roman 

Ludovisiy  a  Bolognese 

Barberini,  a  Florentine 

Pamfili,  a  Koman 

Chigi,  of  Sienna 

Rospigliosi,  of  Pistoia 

Altieri,  a  Roman 

Odescalchi,  of  Como 

Ottoboni,  a  Venetian 

Pignatelli,  a  Neapolitan 
'  Albaiii,  of  Urbino 

Conti,  a  Roman 

Orsini,  a  Roman 

Corsini,  a  Florentine 

Lambertini,  a  Bolognese 

Rezzonico,  a  Venetian 

Ganganelli,  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado 

Braschi  of  Ceseoa 

ChiaranM>nti,  of«Cesena 

Delia  Genga,  of  La  Genga,  near 
Sasfo-leriato 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OF  THE 

MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS 

Mentioned  in  this  Woik»  with  the  Yean  in  which  they 
were  born  and  died. 


«lieTcw  Died 

1840    Chnabue,  a  Fknentine           .  1800 

12t6    Giotto  di  Bondone,  a  Floventine             •  1880 

1409    Mamocio,  a  Florentine                  •        •  1448 

1419    Gentile  Bellini,  a  Venetian             •        .  1501 

1425    Giovanni  Bellini,  a  Venetian          .        •  1515 

1446    Pietro  Ftenigino 1524 

1451  Andrea  Mantegna,  of  Padua          •        •  151T 

1452  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Toscany  .  •  1519 
1454    Bernardino  PinturicchiOy  of  Peratfia      .  15 IS 

1469  Fm.  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco,  a  Florentine  15 IT 

1470  Alberto  Doro,  a  Germtti  •  1528 
1474  Michael  Angelo  Bnonaiotti,  a  Florentine  1564 
147j!»    BaldasflBT  Peruzsi,  of  Sienna         •        •  1550 

1477  TizianoVeCelli,  a^ Venetian            .        •  '    1576 

1478  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  called  Giorgione>  a  Ve^ 

netian-         ..;...  I5il 

1480    Gio.  Antonio  Vercelli,  called  il  Sodoma,  of  ^ 

Sienna '     155j^ 

1488    Raffaello  Sanzio,  ofUrbino           .        •  1520 

1484  Gio.  Antonio  Pordenone^  a  Venetian     •  1540 

1485  Fra.  SebaMiano  del  Piombo,  a  Venetian  1547 
1488    Gio.  Francesco  Pennif  called  il  FlKttore,  a 

Florentine           .        .        .        .        .  1528 

1488    AndreadelSarto,  a  Florentine        .        .  1580 

1490    Francesco  Primaticcio,  a  Bolognese       •  1570 

)492    Giulio  Pipi,  caUed  Gialio  Romano  '     .  1546 
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1494  Antonio  Allej^i,  da  Corre^io,  in  Modena  1584 

1404  Maturino  da  Caravaegio,  nn  Modena,     .      *  1528 

1494  GiovaBUi  di  Uditae>  mthe  V^ncHFatiCNates  1564 

1495  PoUdoro  da  Caiava^io^  in  the  Milanese  1543 
1500  Pierin  del  Vago,  aTiiscilri  .  .  .  1547 
1504  Fiance4caM{»zuoli>  called  llPannigianinor 

ofParmA    ......  1540 

150^  Daniello  EicciaielU,  da  Voltefra>  in.Tiw-  .._^: 

cany           •        •        ♦        •  ^     •        •  l5B6 

1510  Giacomo  Bassano,  of  the  Venetian  States  1592 

1510  Angelo  Bronzino,  a  Florantine       .        .  1570 

1510  Francesco  Salviatiy  a  Florentine     .        .  l56$ 

1512  Giacomo  Robusti^  ci^led  il  Tintoretto,  a 

Venetian     .,.,..  U94 

1514  Giorgio  Vasari,  of  Areizo,  in  Tuscany  .1574 

1528  FedericoBaroccio,.of  tJrbino         .        .  1612 

1589  TaddeoifcuccarijofUrbino             ♦        •  >566 

1682  Paolo  C%liafi,  Veronese       .        ...  1682 

1^82  Girplamo  MuziaQo>  of  Brescia  .    «        .  1590 

l4iSS  Scipione  Pul^Epne,. called  Gaetano           ^  160d 

M40  Palma  the  Elder^  a  Venetian          •      ' .  158» 

1548  Fe4erico  Zuccari^  of  Urbino           «        »,  1609, 

1544  PaUna  the  Younger,  a  Venetian     .        .  1628 

1550^  Francesco  Bassano,  a  Venetian      .        .  1594 

1554'  Paolo  Brilli,  of  Antwerp         .        .        .  1620 

^655  Ludovico  Caracci,  a  Bolojgnese      ,      ..  1619 

1 557  FiwCosimo  Piai:zj^  Cappuccino,  a  Venetian  162 1 

1557  Ventura  Salimbeni,  of  Sienna         .        -  1613 

1558  Agosti^o  Oaraeci,  a  Bolognese  .  ^  )6Q^ 
1560  AnnibaleCaracci,  a  Bolognese  .  •  1609 
1560  Bartolomeo  Schidone,  of  Modena  •  161Q 
1560  Giovanni  de' Vecchi,  a  Florentine  *  16 IQ 
1563  KafiaellindaReggio,  pfMqdena  .  16^0 
1565  Domenico  Faasi^ani^  a  Florentine  •  |63^ 
1565  Francesco  Vanni^  of  Sienna  .  .  •  1610 
1569  Michael  Angelo  da  Caxavaggio,  intheMi* 

r      [        ianese          .        •      .*        •        •        •  1602 

isTQ  Giuseppe  Oesaii  of  Arpino,  in  the  king^A  .  ^ » 

pfJNaples 1640 


LIST  OP  PAINTER*.  401 

Bom  About  _  ^ 

the  Year  "^i^ 

1575    GoidoReni,  aBolog;nefle        .        .        .  164f 

1577  PeterPatil  Rubens,  a  Fleming        .        .  1640 

1578  Baccio  Ciarpi,  a  Florentine  .  .  1641 
1578  Francesco  Albani,  a  Bolognefe  .  .  1660 
1 581    Domenico  Zampieri,  called  il  Domenichino> 

aBologneae 1641 

1581    Giovanni  Lanfranco,  Parmigiano            .  I64T 

1585    Cario  Saraceni,  called  Veneziano           .  1625 

1589  Giuseppe  RibeiB,  called  SpagBooletto,  of 

Valenza,  iii  Spain       ....  1656 

1590  Giofvanni  of  S;  Giovanni,  in  Tuscany  .  16aft 
1 590    Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri,  called  il  Guercino, 

of  Cento,  near  Bologna  *  .  .  1666 
1592    Gerard  Honthorst,  called  delle  Notte,  of 

Utrecht 1660 

1594    Nicholas  Poussin,  a  Frenchman             .  1665 

1596    Pietro  Betettini,  of  Cortona           .        .  1670 

1599    Antonio  Vandyck,  of  Antwerp        .        .  1641 

1599  Andrea  Sacchi,  a  Roman        .        .        .  1661 

1600  Claudius  Gelid,  of  Lorenzo  .  .  .  1632 
1600  Pierre  Valentin,  a  Frenchman  .  .  163« 
1602  Michael  Angelo  Ce^uozzi,  a  Roman  .  1660 
1606    Rembrandt,  of  Leyden           .        .        .  1674 

1610  Jean  Both,  a  Frenchman       .        .        .  1650 

1611  Pietro  Testa,  of  Lucca            .        .        .  1650 

1612  Pietro  Francesco  Mola,  a  Milanese  .  1 6^» 
1618    Gasparo  Dughet,  a  Roman,  called  Gaaparo 

Poussin 1675 

161S    Bartolommeo  Murillo,  a  Spaniard          .  1685 

1615    Salvator  Rosa,  a  Neapolitan           .        .  167S 

1615  Benvenuto  Garofolo,  ofFerrara     .        .  1695 

1616  Giovanni  Benedetto  CastigUone,  of  Genoa  1670 

1617  Gio.  Francesco  Romanelli,  of  Viterbo  .  1662 
1621  Giacomo  Cortesi,  called  il  Borgognone  1670 
1623    Giacinto  Brandi  of  Poli,  in  the  Roman 

States          .        ,        .        .        .        •  1691 

1623    Luca  Giordano,  a  Neapolitan         .        .  1703 

1625    Carlo  Maratta,  a  Roman        ,        .        f  1713 
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BfiRi  stent 

•uTmt  Bt«d 

16S4    Giro  Fern,  a  Roman      .        .        .        .  1689 

1636    Luigi  Garzi  of  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany  .  1721 

1699    Gio.  Battiflta  Gauli,  called  il  Baciccio,  of 

,  Genoa 1709. 

1648  Ma(tia  Preti,  called  Calebrese  .  ^  1699 
1664  Francesco  Trevisani,  a  Roman  .  ^  .  1746 
1657  Francesco  SoUmene,  a  Neapolitan  .  1747 
1685  Marco  Ben^fiale^  a  Roman  .  ,  1764 
1699  Pierre  Sgbleyras,  a  Frenchman  .  .  1749^ 
1709  PompeoBaUoniy  ofLacca  .  .  1786 
1728  Antonio  RoffaeUo  Mengi^  of  Aossik  in  Bo- 
hemia        •••.•«  17Q7 


INDEX. 


Academy^  Arcadian,  161 

— Eccle8iastical,l94 

English,  14 

lP*renoh,  34,  151 

■i.    .■  of  Fine  Arts,  35, 

^06 


-gfSt.Luke,  66,206 
Acetosa,  Wat?r  of,  18 
Adrian's  Mausbl^uni,  30D 
Adrian's  Villa,  3dl 
Agger,  m. 
Agonalis^  Sit 
Albani  Palace,  ^124 
Albani  Villa,  13t     ^ 
Albano,  City  gf,  S94 
Aldobrandini  Villa,  168 
Alesjsandriiia,  Strada,  1T8 
Alfieri  Palace,  35 
Aliberti,  Theatre  d',  154 
Almone^  the  River,  240 
AltSemts  Pfilace,  S06 
Altieri,  Villa,  lot    ^  _ 
Amphitheatre  Castrense^lOS 

■ — Flavian,  80 

.m.^ 1-7-.    of  Statilius 

l^&uiriis;  it 
Amusements,  9 
Anastasius,  Cemetery  of,  108 
Angelica  Library,  205 
Angelo,  St.,  Bridge  of,  299 

r-  St.,  Fort,  800 

Anio,  The,  $ee  Teverone 


Antoninus's  Column,  26 
Antoninus  Pius,  Temple  of, 

28 
Antoninus,  Statue  of  M.A., 

42 
Antoninus    and     Faustina, 

Temple  of,  67 
Appian  Way,  289 
Aqueduct  of  the  Ahio  ff6vtifl, 

-    cifttiaM 


water,  87,^  ^,  lOO,  ld8, 
104,  106,  387 

Felix  wa- 


ter, 69,  iO^,  105 

-  Jnliall  \^a- 


ter,  104,  107,.i09 

■Mftifcidnwil-. 


t'er,  105,  109^  1^39 

Nero,  89,  100  , 

-t»ddlih4^- 


-^epula  wa- 


ter, 275 


tier,  lOS,  1(59 


-^  VlrgiS  \fra- 


ter,  IH^,  tS'd 
Ara  Maxima,  54 
Arch  of  Constantine,  85 
bombella  and  Site- 

nus,  91 

Drusus,  238 


-U  Gallienus;  ill 
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tMDEX« 


Arch  of  IIoTatio«Coc1es,256 
■'  Jantis  of  Four  Faces, 

227 

Nero,  91 

• Pantani,  179 

Septimius    Severns, 

63 


■  Seplimius  Seyerus  in 
the  Velabrum,  228 

Titns,  71 

Archigymnasium    of    Wis- 
dom^ 197 

Arco  della  Cimbella,  193 
Ardeatine  Way,  239 
Aricia,  395 
Armilustnim,  258 
Asiiiaria  Gate,  101 
Athensetim,  40 
Atrium  Publicum,  40 
Aventine,  Mount,  257 
Augustus,  Msuisokum  of,  181 

Babbuino,  Strada    del,  21, 

154 
Bacchus,  Temple  of,  247 
Banco  di  S.  Spirito,  208 
Baptistery  of  Constance,  135 

-  ■  Con8tantine,93 
Barberini  Palace,  149 

■  —  Library,  150 

Villa,  286 

at    Castel 


Gandolfo,  39 
Barcaccia,    j^ 

155 
Bartliolor 
Bfisilica 
Baths,  7 


Baths  of  Decius,  256 

-: Dioclesian,  127 

Holy  Water,  101 

— Livia,  76 

Paulus      Emilius, 


169 


Titus,  120 

Belvedere  Garden,  374 
Bent  Wall,  153 
Bibulus,  Tomb  of,  178 
Bocca  della  Vierittl,  259 
Bolognetti,'Villa,  133 
Bonaparte  Palace,  156 
Boncompagni  Patece,  160 
Borghese  Palace,  183 
Borghese  Villa,  152 
Borgia  Apartments,  340 
Botanic  Garden,  275 
Bracciano  Palace,  24 
Villa,  391 


^Iwn  della  St. 


Brnschi  Palace,  216 
Bridge,  Broken,  262,  266 

^Ceatiu8,266 

Fabricius,  264 

: —  Janiculense,  286 

■  of  Lamentano,  136 

Nomentanus,  135 

Palatine,  262 

di  Quattro  Capi,  264 

' Sahiro,  144 

Sixtus,  286 

Solfatara,  379 

St.  Angelo,  299 

•  St.Bartbolomew,266 
SnbUciiis,  257 
Triimipbal,  298 
See  Ponl^ 
CaJlica,  180 


nrDEsf. 


4oJ 


C&hit^  of  Maiquu  Gandvft, 

-  23 
Caesars/  Palace  of  the,  7S 
Cafbrella,  La,  247 
Cft^urelli  Palace,  230 
CalusCestiusjPyramid  of,253 
Ca1i<lanum  of  llie  Baths  of 

Agrtppa,  19S 
Capjenea^  Tofnple  of,^4t 
Camt>agi]^  Hdmana,  878  • 
Campidqrlip  Modei^hq,^! 
Campo  m  FiorL  319,  289 
Caiu(>o  ^ntOf^876 
Camfio  Yaccino,  6l._ 
Campus  Ver^ui^  109 
Oanova^s  Cabinet,  22 
C^ifol,  Qallecy  of  the,  57 
Capitol^  $1  ddern,  4 1,  .,., 
Capitol,  Museum  of_the,  48 

: — ;  6\d,40,\5Q, 

Capitoline  Mdunt*  86 
6apa  di  Bo.ve|  245 
Capranica  Falace^  197 
Caiacalla's  BaCds,  ^34  . . 
Caracci    Cirous,  242,  248 

-^ —  GalTer/,  29 1 

Caiwie  JMamertmb,.  64 
Carmehiale  Gate,  225  _. 
Casanaiense  Libi^rjr,  195. 
Cascade  of  the  Aiiio  or  Te- 

verone,  385 
Cascades  of  Tivoli,  885 
Cassino  Farnese,  282 

of  Pope  Julius,   18 

Castel  Gandolfo,  Village  of, 

392 
Castle  of  the  Claudian  Water, 
106       .    f 

"     '     '^  Ji^ian  Water,  107 


Castor  And  PolhiX,  Sfatues 

of,  42, 162 
Castre'DsejAmphitheatre,]  08' 
Catacombs  of  St.  Calistus,  . 

241 

"*-   St.  Ciriaca, 


110 

Cathe^l  of  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, 105  i 

the  Holy  Cross 


of  Jerusalem,  101 

Pauius   Emi- 


lius,  6f 


lano,  95 


109 


Great,  112 


•  di.  John  Late^ 

•  St.  Lawrence, 

&.    Mary    the^ 

§L  Paul,  949 

, .,Petw  in  jhei 

VaticaD|  S06 1  Histery  of 
its  ^erection,  S06 1  Frpjit, 
8l)6 1  Interior,  312  ;  Con- 
fessibiial,  814 ;  Great  Al"* 
tar,  814;.  Great  Cupola, > 
815;  Gallery  and  t^ulpit, 
817 1 .  Nave,  820;  South 
Cross,  32  Ij  Clementine 
chapel,  Z2i;  Chapel  of 
the  Choir,  328;  Chapel  of 
the  Presentation,  324 ; 
Chapel  of  the  Baptismal 
Font,  325 ;  Chapel  of  Pi- 
ety,  326;  Chapel  of  St. 
.Sebastian,  827;  Chapel  of 
the  Sacraoo^t,  828;  Cha- 
pel of  the  Madpnna,  829; 
North  Cross,  839|  Gr<|t- 
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toea,  ns\  I  Sacrfrty,  8JSj 

Upper  part,  IfSS 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian. 

241 
Oivem  of  Cacvis,  9S9 
Cecilia  Metella,  Tomb  of, 

344 
Cella  Soleare,  934 
Cemetery  of  Anastasius,  108 

^—T- Protestant,  954 

of  St.  Calistu8,241 

• Ciriaca,  110 

Cento  Camerelle,  882 
Ceremonies,  11 
Cestius  Bridge,  966 
Ceva  Palace,  169 
Chancery,  Palace  of  the,  989 
Chapel  of  Sancta  Sanctorum, 


353 


'the  MoniediPieUk, 

'  Pauline,  840 
■■  ■  Sixtns,  888 

— ; -St.  Stanislans,  195 

Chiaramonti  Maseum,  858 
Chiei  Palace,  94 
Christian  School,  207 
Church,  English,  14 

-^ of  St.  Adrian,  6t 

St.  Agnes,  214 

•"'   — ' —  St.  Agnes  (outside 
the  walls),  184 

St.  Alexis,  958 

St.  Anastasia,  230 
St.  Andrew    deUe 


f:ratte,  159 

St.    Andrew 


at 

Monte  CaxaUoy  125 
St.  Andrew,  out- 
side the  Gate  of  the  Peo- 
ple, 1? 


Church  of  St.  Andrew  M  Pot*. 
iugaUo,  180 

St.  Andrew  deUtk 


rdUe,2\S 

St.  Angelo,  994 

St.  Anthony  of  the 

Portuguese,  905 

St.  ApoUinarius, 

the   Holy  Apos- 


905 


ties,  176 


965 


Araceli,  37 

•  St.Athanasius,l54 
-  St.  Augustine,  204 

•  St.  Balbina,  233 

•  St.  Bartholomew, 

>  St.  Bernard,  195 

St.  Bibiana,  lOT 

the  Capuchins,!  4S 

St.  Catherine  de* 

Funari,  928 

St.  Catharine   of 


Sienna,  168,  996 

St.  Cecilia,  26T 

St.  Celsus  and  Sc 


Julian,  208 

St.  Cesarius,  2S6 

St.  Charles,  a' Co- 
wman, 988 

St.  Charles,  in  the 


Corso,  98. 


;t.  Charles  of  the 


Four  Fountains,  124 

St.  Clement,  8T 


the  Conception,  148 
St.  Cosmo  and  St. 


Damian,  68 

St.Constance,l84 

the  Holy  Cross  of 

Jerusalem,  IQ\ 


XKDfeX.  467 


Church  of  St.  Domenico  and 

St.  Sixtus,  168 

St.  Eusebius^  JOS 

St.  Eustace,  196 

« the  Forty  Saints^ 

270 
■  —  the  Four  Saints 

crowned,  88 

St.  Frances   Ro- 


Church  of  St.   John  Late- 
rano,  95 

St.  John  and  St. 


mana,  71 


St.  Francis,   969 

—  St.  George  m  Fe- 

labro,  S28 

St.  Gregory,  282 

Gregory     in 


Martio,  88 

St.Grisogono,271 

the  Holy  Ghost, 


302 


St.  James  of  the 
Spaniards,  215 

St.  James  of  the 


Incurables,  23 

-St.  Jerome  of  Cha- 


rity, 294 

St.  Jerome  of  the 

Sclavonians,  183 
'        Jesus,  86 

the  Infant  Jesus, 


128 


82 


822 


ed, 226 


Jesus  and  Mary, 
St.JohnCoIabita, 
St.  John  behead- 
St.  John  of  the 


Florentines,  297 

— —  St.  John  tn  Fonu, 
93 


Pau    91 


St.  Ignatius,  30 
St.  Isidore,  149 


-—  St.  Julian  of  the 


Flemings,  220 

St.  Lawrence   m 


Lwcma,  23 

St.  Lawrence   m 


Miranda,  67 

St.  Lawrence  out- 


side the  walls,  109 

•  St.Louis  of  France 


203 


St.  Lucy,  22a 

— St.  Luke,  65. 

St.Marcellinoand 

St.  Peter,  105 

St.  Marcellus,  31 

— : St.  Mark,  177 

St.  Martha,  875 

St.  Martin,  117 

St.  Mary  of  the 

Angels,  128 
St.  Mary  m  Aqui- 

ro,  186 


87 


St.Mary  (f^^roce/t, 

'  '■*  ■  St.  Mary  m  Cam- 
pUeUi,  223 

St.  Mary  of  Con- 
solation, 226 

St.  Mary  in  Cos- 

mecUn,  259 


.  Mary  «*,  Do- 
minica,  90 

*  &t.Mary  of  Egypt, 

261 


m 


ftty  in   the 


Holy  Field,  ^te' 

§t.  Mary  Impem- 

3t.  M^j  libera- 


trice,  88 
trice,  76 


St.  ^fftry  or  Lo-, 
retto,  \il 

St»  Mary  Magda- 


lene, 185 

St.  Mary  of  the 


Martyrs,  187 

St.  Mary  on  Mi- 


nerva, 194 

St.  Mary  of  Miia- 


clejj,  22 


SiMsajdeUaNor 
vicetta,  90 

St^Maryde^TOra- 


eUme,  996 

St.  Mary  of  the 


Orphans,  186 

St.Mary(fc«'0!?'te, 


St.Mary  of  Peace, 


268 


211 


St.  Mary  of  the 
People,  20 

St.  Mury  of   tWb 


Priory  of  Malta,  26^ 

-.St.    Mary     d^a 


Scala,  272 
:   \  .'     St*   Mary    Scala 

Cceli,  252 
—  St.  Maxy  of  the 

Sacred  Moun^,  22 
I $t.  Mary,  of  jthe 

Soul,  21^        ' 


St.    Mary    ^^a 


Tra8p(mtinaii02 


tevere,  270 

St.  Mary  in  Vgl^ 


UceUa,    ar  Nejw  Church, 
^09  • 

St*  Mary  of  Vic- 


tory, 131 


Lata,  SI 


St.  I^ry  m    Via 


the  Holy  Spirit  of 
the  I^eapolitans,  296 

St.Nerey9aii(i3t< 


Achilleus,  235 

St.  Nicholas   ai 


Cesarini,  220 

St.  Nicholas    q£ 


Lorrain,  212 

St.  Nf^sholad    lA 


Prison,  225 

St.  Nicholas    da 


Tolentino,  147 

St,Onyphriws;2B5 

— rr—r-  sT.  Pancras,  276 

— ^ St.  Pantaleo,  317 

Paul  AiUside 


the  walls,  249 

St.  Paul  o£    the 


Three  Fountains,  2^1 . 

,St.Pai^),  first  Hec» 


mit,  128 


soned,  f4     - 

^t.  Peter  mitfbfi^ 


torio,213 
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Church  of  St.  Peter  at  the 

Vaticiuft,  8ty 
* —  St.  |fel«r  i»  Vm- 

coli,  Me  . 

. —  St.  Prasede^  11^6 

St.Pnsca,9«« 

.;.., St.  Pudeoaiana^  I 


13« 


St.  Kock,  182 

the  Rotunda,  187 

St.  Sabaa,  256 

.  St.  Sabina,  2^ 

— ^. St.  Salvatore  in 

ThermU,  198 
St.  Saviour  m 


Lcntiro,  207 

St.  Sebastian,  241 

— . •  St.    Silvester    m 


CapUe,  24 

St.    Silvester    ei 

Monte  Cavallo,  167 

St.  Sixtus,  Pope; 


fit.  Staaislafl  of 


236 


Fountains,  251 
^«rdb  of  St.  VineetttandSt. 
Anastasius  at  Trevi,  161 
.:.:    .      St..Vitale,  128 
St.  Urban,  S4T 


Cicciaporci  Palace,  208 
Cicero's  Grottoes,  891 
Ci^cu^  of  Adrian,  801 
Agonalis,  212 
of  Caracalla,  248 
Flaminian,  222 
of  Flora,  14T 
Great,  280 
of  Heliogabalus.  108 
of  Nero,  306 
of  Sallust,  144 


Poland,  220 

: —  4eUe  StmmeUe, 

196 

It.  Steven  Ro-^ 


tondo,  89 

SudMio,  2«0 

.    ■  S(.  ^Susaana,  126 
St.  Theodore,   or 

St.  Toto,  T8 

T the  Trinity,  158 

the  Trinity  of  the 

Mount,  ISl 

the  Trinity  of  Pil* 


Ciriaca,  Cemetery  of  St.  110 
Citta  Lfeonina,  286 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  87,  89, 
100,  108,  104,  106  ^ 

Claudius,  Temple  of,  89 
Climate,  8 
Clivis  Cinnae,  876 
Clivus  Scauri,  92 
Cloaca  Massima,  229 
Coelius,  Mount,  88 
Coins,  2 

Coliseum,  the,  80 
Collatia,  888 
College  of  the  Greeks,  154 
Roman>  or  Jesuits*^ 


rims,.  287 

^-^  St.VincentandSt. 

Anasta^kis  «t  liie  ¥hree 

2  N 


30 


-.of  Wisdom,  197 


Colonna  Palace,   172 

ViHage  of,  «88 


Columbaria,  106 
Column  of  Antoninus,  ^6 

of  the  Emperor  Pho- 


cas,  77 
'  ■  '..u'  ■  Lactar^a,  226 
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Column  of  Marcus  Anrelius, 
86 

of  St.  Mary  Mag- 

giave>  HI 

Miliary,  61 

■  Square,  26 
of   the   Temple  of 

Peace,  HI 

Trajan,  169 

Concord,  Temple  of,  62 
Condotti,  Strada,  156 
Conservatorio  di  Zitelle,  93 
Conservators,  Palace  of  the, 

52 
Constantine,  Arch  of,  85 
Conti  Palace,  160 
Torre  de*,  180 

Villa,  390 

Convent  of  Capuchins,  148 
Convertite,  Strada  delle,  24 
Corea  Palace,  181 
Corsini  Pahice,  277 
Corso,  Strada  del,  21 
Costag^uti  Palace,  222 
Council,  Palace  of  the,  164 
Custom  House,  1,  28 
.Sea,  268 

Dioclesian,  Baths  of,  127 
Dogana  di  Mare,  268 
Dolabella,  Arch  of,  91 
Domitian,  House  of,  75 
Doria  Palace,  81 

Pammi,ViUaof,276 

Drusus,  Arch  of,  238 

Ecclesiastical  Academy,  194 
Egeria,  Grotto  of>  247 
Emperors,   Chronology  ofi 
the  Romany  396 


Emporium,  the,  257 
Engliiih  Academy,   14 
Church,   14 


Ercolani  Palace,  35 
Extent  of  Rome,  3 
Escylapius,  Temple  of,  865 
Esquiline,  Mount,  103 


Fabricius  Bridge,  264 
Falconieri  Palace,  296 
Famese,  Gardens  of,  76 
Palace,  290 


Famesina,  the,  282 

: I^,  near  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Chancery,  290 

Felice,    Strada,    107,     igg, 
124 

Felix  Water,  69,  103,   105, 
126  ' 

Ferries,  16 

Field  of  Mars,  184 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of  the, 
35 

Flarainian  Circui»  222 
Way,  18 


Flavian  Amphitheatre,  80 

Florence,  Palace  of,  184 

ForoRt)mano^  60- 

Fortress  andTarpeian  Rock. 
60  . 

Fort  St.  Angelo,  300 

Forum  of  Antoninus  Phis. 
28 

Boarium,  228,  229 

— r— of  Domitian,  179 

ofNerva,  179 

Olitbrium,  225 

Palladium,  see  Ner- 
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Forum  Piscarlam,  824     . 

— Romanum,  61,  79 

ofTrajatt,  171 

Fountain  of  Acetoaa,  18 

-Babbuinoy  154 


155 


69,  126 


-della  Barcaccia, 

'  of  Egeriiet,  248 
-Felix  Water, 


85 


Meta  SadaDte, 


Gallery  of  CaTacci,«91 
Colonna,  173 
CoTsim,  278 
Costag:nti,  822 
Doria,  S3 


—  FatneBe,  291 

—  theFarnesina,282 
---  Giustiniani,  202 

Mattel,  221 


Gallery  Rospigliosi,  165 
Spada,  295 


—  Moses,  126 
•  Pauline,  276 
•of  St.  Peter,  iii 


Mantario,  274 

-  the  Pii^zza  Bar- 


berini,  147 

the   Piazza   di 
Spagna,  155 

-the  Piazza  Na- 


vona,  2l3 


287 


222 


•Siitua  Bridge, 

•Termini,  126 
•the  Tortoises, 

•  Trevi,  159 


Fountains  of  the  Piazza  di 

S.  Pietro,  803,  805 
Frascati,  Town  of,  388 
French  Academy,  84,  151 

Gabia,  Town  of,  888| 
Gabrielli  Palace,  208 
Gallery  of  the  Academy  of 

St.  Luke,  66 

. . BelYederCi  349 

• ■ —  Pictures  of  the 

Capitol>  57 


Gallienus,  Arch  of.  Ill 

Gardens,  Farnese,  76 

Garden,  Botanic,  275 

Gate  Angelica,  876 

Asinaria,  101 

—^  Capena,  See  St.  Sebas- 
tian 

Carmentale,  225 

Celimontana,  101 

^  Flaminian,  19 

Great,  104 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  286 

Janiculense,  275 

-Latin,  286 

OsUensis,  252 

of  the  People,  19 

Pinciana,  152 

Pius,  133 

— —  Portese,  269 
Salant,  136 
Septimian,  277 

of  St.  John,  101 

St.  Lawrence,  109 
St.  Pancras,  275 
St.  Paul,  252. 
St.  Sebastian,  239 


Gate,  SeeVoTtA 

Girandola  of  Fort  St.  AH- 

gelo,  371 
i  ,      3  N  2 
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Giravd  PaUcej  SOS 
Giolift,  Strada,  287,  296 
Giottiniani  Palace^  199    . 
Greeks,  College  of  the,  155 
Grottoes,  Cicero's,  391 
Qiotto  Ferrata,  S91 

'    '    of  the  Nymph  Eee- 

ria,  247 
■  Neptune,  884 

Sirens,  S84  - 

Goaltiferi  Vineyard,  120 

Hackney  Coaches,  8  .    . 
Harbour  of  Ripetta^  i  83 
Horace's  ViUa,  887.       - 
Holy  Staircase  of  the  Sa- 

viour,  99 
Chapel  of  the  Saviour,^ 

99 
Hospital  of  the  Ineuittbles, 

22 

-fbr  Lyfng^in  Wo- 


H<rase  of  RomuIu«i  4&,  If  9 
Scaanii,  $2 
Tatius,  41 
Tiberius,  H 


Incurables,  Hospital  for  th<»>j 

22  . 
Interraentiam,,th^  38 
lsl6oftrW|264 

Jaoicatet  Mo^t,  272^ . 
Janiculense  Bridge,  289 
G»te^75 


men,  183 

of  St.  Michlk^l,  269 

de'  Pellegrini,  288 

^  of  St.  Rock,  182 

of  the  Holy  Spi- 

rit,  802 
Hostilian  Tribunal,  76 

Ward,  91 

Hotels,  6 

House  of  Pomitian,  75 

•- Manlius,  41 

. Martial,  281 

— r  Nero,  74 

c Niccolini,  87 

Pilate,  262 

-Quimilius  Varof, 


Janus,  Arch  of,  227 
Jesuits!, jColiege,  80 
Julia,  Waters  of^  105,  107, 

Jupiter  Capitoljntis,  Temple 

of,  87,40 
'  Feretrius^Tempkfof, 


385 


•  Ba^ael;  207 


Stotor,  77. 

--^  Tonnante,  43, 62 

La|E6  of  I^ule  Golomns,  47$ . 

$olfat8ra,379 

St.  John,  380 

r Tartar,  880 

Lamentano,  Brieve  qfj^lSd 

tancellotti  Pal;ice,.208 
ancelptti,  Villfi^  183 
Lante  Palace,  196 

Villa,  284 

tateraiK)  Palace,  98 
tatium,  470 
Library,  Angelic^,  205 
• '—  of  St.  Augustine^ 

205 
*     '■  ■  Bai^berinij  150 
■i Casanatensfe^  M&fi« 

nerva,  195 
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.       Libmy  Chigi^25 
I' Laiicisi>  S02 

of  the  Roman  Col- 
lege, 30 

. of  the  Vatican,  349 

V       Licenza,  village  of,  887 

Lodgings,  6 

IiOtlery,  28 

Lucano  Bridge,  380 

Lucretia,  Bust  of,  178 

Ludovisi,  Villa,  145 
I        Lupercal,  the,  79 

Maccarani  Palace,  196 
Madama  Palace,  198 

i       Villa,  377 

Mamertine  Prison,  64 
I        Mandosi  Vineyard,  144 

Manlius'  House,  41 
i        Manufactures,  14 

Marana,  the,  240,  391 
Marcellus,  Theatre  of,  224 
Marcia,  Water  of,  105,  109 
Marcus  Aurelius,    Column 

of,  26 
Marforio,  Statue  of,  44 
Marino,  Village  of,  392 
Marius  Mount,  376 

Trophies  of,  42,  107 

Marroorata,  256 
Martia  or  Murtia,  230 
Massimi  Palace,  217 

Villa,  93 

Mattei  Palace,  220 

Villa,  90 

Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  300 

• —  Augustus^  1 8 1 

Mecenaa'  Villa,  38Q 
Medi(;i  Villa,  151 
lyt^ta  3udante,  85 


Minerva  Library,  195 

Medica,  Temple  of, 


105 

Minerva's  Square,  193 
Modem  Capitol,  41 
Monastery  of  St.  Domenico 

and  St.  Sixtus,  168 

St.  Silvester, 


24 

Mondragone,  Villa,  390 
itfoiM  aurew,  273 
Monte  Capitolino,  38 

Caprino,  38 

Citorio,  Piazza  di, 


27 


27 


Palace  of, 


-  di  Marforio,  64 
-diPietll,288 
-Sacro,  136 


Montorio,  273 
Mosaic  School,  375 
Moses,  Fountain  of,  126 
Mount  Aventine,  257 

Cavallo,  162 

Celius,88 

Esquiline,  103 


-  Janicule,  272 

-  Marius,  376 
-Palatine,  73 
-Pinciu8,'19 
-Quirinal,  162 

-  Saturn's,  88 
-Testaccio,254 


Muro  Torto,  158 

Museum  of  the  Capttol,  43, 
Room  of  the  Vase,  46, 
Room  of  Hercules,  47, 
Saloon,  48,  Philosopher's 
IlQ9m|  49,  Room  vf  it^ 
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Hoom  of  Miscellanies^  51 
Museum  Chiaramonti,  85d 
Museuni  of  Pius  Clfemeii- 
tinus,  ^55;  Square  Vfes- 
tibule^  355;  .Round  Ves- 
tibule, 356 ;  (Chamber  of 
Bacchus,  357  j  Portico  of 
the  Court,  357:  Hall  of 
Animals,  361 ;  Statue  Gal- 
lery, 362 ;  Rooms  of  the 
Busts,  863;  Cabinet,  364; 
Chamber  of  the  Muses, 
366;  Routid  ttall,  369; 
Hall  of  the  Greek  Cl^Ss, 
^70 ;  Principal  Staiircase, 
372 :  Biga  Chamber,  37^; 
Gallery  of  the  Candela- 
bras,  873 
Museum  of  the  Rdhiiin  Col- 
lege, SO 


Obelisk  in  the    Piaiza  di 
Monte  Citbrio,  ^7 

inthe^^iaiza  di  S. 


Pietro,  304    . 
^  in  ihe  Vfetidan  Gar- 


den; 374 

oftheTiinityofth^ 


Navalia,  ancient,  2^6 
Neptune's  Grdtto,  $$4 
Nero,  Aqueduct  of,  69, 100 

House  of,  74 

Nerva's  Forum,  17^ 

Temple,  180 

New  Way,  79,  87 
Niccolini,  Palace,  208 

— House  of,  2Y 

Nomentanus,  Bridge  of.  135 
Numantina,  Temjple  of,  1 33 
Nunnery,  12^ 


Mount,  150 
Dctavia,  Portico  of,  224 
Odescalchi  Palace,  177 
Pld  Capitol,  40,  150 
Orsini  Palace,  224 
Orti  Famesiani,  76 

Pagus  Lemonius,  246 

Painters,  List  of,  3^ 

Palace,  Albani,.  124 
All!eti,S5 
AlleYnps,  206 
Barberini,  14^ 
B6naparle,  156 
Bobcompagni^  1 60 
Borghese,  183 
Biliicdlano,  24 
Braschi,  216 
6ftheCae8aTSj,,73 
Caffarelli,  220, 
Capranica,  19T 
C^va^.ieS 

oftheChjnCety,2^ 
Ctiigi,  24 
Cic<5iapor<5i,  20$ 
CblbriM,  172 
of  the  Cobfeetvators;^ 


dbelisk  in  the  Piazza  della 

Rotonda,  187 
in  the  Piazza  del  Po< 

»olo,  19 


52 


Conli,  \60 
Corea,  181 
Corsini,  277 

•  Costaguti,  229    . 

'  of  the  Council^  164 

•  Doria,  81 


tiiiii 
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PaUce  MreSla^!,  S5 . 

Falconieri,  2^6 

Fardesd,  29(lf 

of  Florence,  1^4 

— -^  Gabri^lli,  208 

Gimud,  SOS 

Giastiniani,  l§d 

Lancellotti,  206 

Lante,  196 

Laterano;  9^ 

"•   Maccarani,  196 

Madaina,  198 

-« Massimi,  217 

. Mattel,,  220 

Medici,  151 

'■ —  of  Mount  Citorib, 

2t 


of  the  Vatican,  4  IT 
Venetian,  35 
Verospi,  24 
Vivaldi,  181 


Palatine  Bridge,  263 
Palatine,  Mount,  T3    .. 
Palestrina,  Town  of,  387 
Pallaa,  Temple  of,  179 
Pantani,  178 

Arch  of,  179 


Niccolini,  208 

Qdescalchi,  177 

Orsini,  224 

Patrizi,  202 

— —  Pio,  219 

•  Pontifical,  163 

— i^  of  Ptince   PonUir 

towUki,  155 
^  of  Propaganda  Fidfe, 

158     r     ^       , 
RiftUccini,  34 

Rdspigliosi,  l64 

— : Ruspoli,  ^3 

SacH^tti,  S96 

SalviAti,  i84 

Sciarrt,  2& 

Senatorial,  43 

Simonetti,  30 

Sora,  211 

Spad^,  27,  294 

Stoppani,  220 

Torlohia,  (formerly 

Verospi),  24 


Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  187 
^asquin.  Statue  of,  216 
Passports,  l 
Patrizi  Palace,  202 
Patrizi,  Villa,  133 
Pauline  Chapel,  340 

r-  Fountain,  276 

teace.  Temple  of,  70 
t'easantry,  Dress  of  the,  15 

fhoc^s,. Column  of,  77 
iazza  Barberini,  147 

di  Campo  Fiori,  289 
di  Campo  Marzio, 


-Colonna,  26 
-della  Colonna  Tra- 


184 


jana^  .169 

Far  nese,  290 

della  Minerya,  193 

-di  Monte  Cavallo, 


di  Monte  Citorio,  27 
Navona,  212 
deU'01mo,222 
deir  Orologip  della 


162 


Chiesa  Nuova,  208 

-^  di  Paaquiho,  216 

di  Pietra,  28 

^  del  Popolo,  19 
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Plana  delle  Qaattto  ,Foii- 
tone,  124  ' 

della  Hotonda,  186 

ai  S.S.  Apostoli,  172 

di  S.'Giovanni  Late- 

rano,  92   ' 

di  8.  Luigi,  21 
—  di  S.  Pietro,  808 

di  Spagnaj  155 

-di  Termini,  127 


Pietra,  Piazza  di,  28 
Pilaster  of  Tivoli,  387    ; 
Pilate's  House,  2^2 
Pinacotfaeva,  the,.  128 
Pinciiv,  Mount,  19 
Pio  Clementino  Museum, 

(see  Museum.) 
Pio  Palace,  219 
Plautius'  Family,  Tomb  of 

the,  381    ' 
Polambara,  Villa,  107 
Pompey's  Theatte,  219 
Pons  ifimilius,  18r 
Ponte  Lucano,  880 
— —  Mammo1o,'879 

Molle.  17 

Ponte,  <9«e  Bridge 

della  Solfetora,  879 

Pontifical  Palace,  168 
Popes,  List  of,  397  , 
Population,  8, 

Porta  Angelica,  876 
— —  l^tina,  286 
— -'Maggiore,  101 

Pia,  188 

— —  Romana,  386 
Salara,  186 

S.  Angelo,  881 

:  Santa  Crofce,  882 

•—  ?,  Oj^vaniti^  ]Q\ 


Porta  S.  Lorenso,  109. 
S.  Paolo,  252 
del  Popolo,  19 
Trigemina,  256 

Port  of  the  Great  Coant,  or 
Shore,  268 

Portese  Gate,.  269 

Portico  of  Octavia,  22 

Pbrtuense  Gfite,  269 

Post  Office,  8, 27 

Prison,  Mamertine,  64 

Promenades,  .1 0 

Propaganda  Fide,  Palace  of, 
158 

Provisions,  4 

Protestant  Cemetery,  254 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
258 

Quirinal  Valley,  128 

Raphael's  Chambers,  842 
Constantine's  Room,  343 
Second  Chamber,  844 
Third  Chamber,  346 
Fourth  Chamber,  348 

Raphael's  Housed  207 
Lodges,  841 


Reading  Room,  8 
Recta,  Via,  287 
Religious  Ceremonies,  II 
Remus,  Temple  of,  68 
Riccia,  Village  of,  395 
Ridicule,  Temple  of,  248 
Rinuccini,  Palace,  34 
Ripa  Grande,  Porta  di,  $0^ 
Ripett^  Harbour,  183 

Stradadi,  21,  l^\ 


Rqcca,  La,  60 


INDEX. 
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Roman  College^  SO 
Romulas'  House,  40»  7S! 
Romulus,  Temple  of,  78 
Ho8pig;lio8i  Palace,  164 
Rotunda,  Thd,  18t 
Rufina,  Villa,  ^90 
Ruflnella,  Villa,  ^91 
^upoTatpea,  La,  60 
RuspOli  Palace,  23 

SlaccheUt  Palace,  996  . 
^cred  Mount, '  1 3^ 

Way,  69,7j9. 

Salsro  Bri^,  m 

' Gate,  156 

Salines,  ^51 
Salviati  Palace,  284 
Sassi  Vineyard,  837 
Saturn's  Mount,  98 
Scaurus,  House  of,  9$ 
School,  Christian,  207 

•— ' Mosaic,  S75 

Sciarra  Palace,  29  ^ 
ScipioB,.T0mb  of,  237. 
Secretarium.  Senatus,  66 
Senatorial  Palace,  43  , 
Septimian  Gate,  277    . 
Septimius  Severus,  Arob  of, 
.  63 
'  Arob  of, 

in  the  VelabniiDy  228 
l^ptixoniami  232 
Seven  Rooms,  1 1 8 
Sewer,  er  Gieat  Drain,  229 
Ship  Square,  212 
Sibjl,  Temple  of  the^  383 
Simonetti  Palace,  30. 
Sirens' QroUoi  98^ 
Shetos  Bridge,  98^ 
Chapel,  338     . 


S^fataia  liridge,  ^19 
Lake,  879 


Sora  Palace,  2U 
Spada  Palace,  294 
Spada,  Villa,  79 
Square  Barberijoi,  147 

*■  of  the  Capitol,  42 

l§qu^re  of  the  Clock  of  thft 

New  Church,  208 

Column,  26 

f;im,  222    ^ 
amesa,290  . 
of  the  Field  of  Maxs^ 


184 


*  oi  the  Few  Foilii^ 
taiaa,  i94 

•  of  the  Holy  Apoalles, 


172 


162 


•  of  Minerva,  193 
•of  Movm  CavalWi 


99 


-eCMouBt€itoho,27 
-of the  People,  19 
•  of  the  Rotoodti  l«d 
-Ship,  219 
-of Spain,  I.'>5 
-^  of  $t.JolinIiatMaB05' 


-of  St.  Mary   Ma^* 


giore,  lU 
of  St.  Peter 


»  c^ 


Vatican,  803 
•*■'    '  ofStone^  28 

r*  of  Termini,  127 

of  Trajan's  Coloouiy 

or  Pillar,  169 
Stables  of  CaMcttUa'a  Cir- 
cus, 242 
^fc.MlehaorjH6opHa],  26» 
Btoppani  Palace,  220 


41$ 


INDEX. 


154 


Strada  Alessandrlna,  178  , 
-del  BabbuiBO,   21, 


-  di  Casciano^  S82 
-Coiidotti,  156 

-  delle  Converthe,  24 
-delCorso,  21 


Temple  of  the  Cod  Ridiciile« 
248 

of  Hercules^  286 

of  Juno  Regtna,223 
of  Jupitpr  Capito- 


-Felice,107,128,i24 
-Giulia,  287^206 

-  Lungara^  277 

-  Pia,  124 

-  de'  Pdntificl,  181 

-  di  Ripetta,  21,  181 
-Subuna,  87 
-Urbana,  121 


Sablicius  Bridge^  257 
Sun  and  Moon,  Temple  of 
*the,  84 


Taberaa  Meritoria,  270 
Tabularium,  the,  40 
Tarpeian  Mount,  88 

^  Rock,  GOT 

TaitarLake,  880 
Tatios*  House,  41 
Taverna,  Villa,  JfeO 
l>emple  of  Adiiaii,  8(J 
of  Antoninns  Vvm, 

•28 
of  Antonlhus  and 

'  Patistina,  67 

-^ of  Bacchus,  247 

■  of  the  Camenes,  247 

— of  Claudius,  89 

— - — i—  of  Concord;  ^2 

of  Feiunus,  266 

—^ — '—'  of  Forturia   HfuU- 

ebrey  237 
^-^ — '  of  Faffttkto  r#i7tf, 

m 


linos,  87,  40 
■'■        of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
89 

— i  of  Jupiter  Lycao- 
niuB,  266 

of  Jupiter  Stator,  77 

of  JupiterTonnante, 

48,  62 

of  Mars,  286 

of  Minerva  M^dica, 


105 


ofNerva,  180 

of  Nutaantina,  188 

of  Pallas,  179 

of  Peace,  70 

^  of  RemtiS;  68* 

i '*-  of  Romulus,  78 

of   the  Son    and 

Moon,  84 

of  the  Sibyl,  88S 

d^Sla  rdwip,  88T 

of  Veiove,  89 

of  Vcfhtis  aiid  Cupldx 


of    Venus  Eigine, 


102 


144 

11 


383 


of  Vesta,  280 

of  Veista  lil  iWoW, 


of  Vittae  imd  Ho- 
nour, 246          •       ' 
Tepula,  Water  o^  105,  109 
7>rifi€.'  5^«  Baths.      ' 
Testaccio,  Moilte,  254 
Teverone,  The,    135,  978, 
385  .       


itntic. 
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Theatre  d' Aliberti,  154 

of  Marcellus^  224 

Pompey'a,  219 

Valle,  197 

Theatres,  9 
Tiber,  Isle  of,  264 

The,  15  . 

Tiberius,  House  of,  74 
Titus,  Arch  of,  71 

Baths  of,  120 

Tivoli,  Cascades  of,  385 

Town  of,  378 

Tomb  ofC.P.Bibulus,  178 
Cecilia  Metella, 

844 
the  Horatii  Fa- 
mily^ S40 

•the  Plautius  Fa- 


Vatican   Obelisk,  304 
Palace,  836 


xnily,  381 

-theScipios,  237 


Torlonia  Palace,  35 
•  ■  Palace,  (formerly 

Verospi)  24 

.  Villa,  188 


Tor  Pi^attara,  105 
Torre  de' Conti,  180 
Trajan's  Column,  169 
Trastevere,  263 
Trevi,  Fountain  of,  159 
Triumplial  Bridge,  298 
Trophies  of  Marius,  42, 107 
Tusculum,  388 

Valle  Theatre,  197 
Valley  of  Martia,  ^30 
Vatican,  The,  299 

Cathedral,  306 

Fountains,  305 

Garden,  374 


•Library,  349 


Veiove,  Temple  of,  39 
Velia,  Mount,  136 
Venetian  Palace,  35 
Venus  and  Cupid,  Temple 

of,  102 
Verospi  Palace,  24 
Vesta,  Temple  of,  260 
Via  Aurelia,  275,  276 

Latina,  236,239 

Nova,  79,87 

Ostia,  252 

— '-  Recta,  287 

Sacra,  69,  79 

Trionfale,  87 

—  Vitellia,  276 
Vicus  Patritius,  104 

Sceleratus,  180 

Villa  Adriana,  391 

Albani,  137 

Aldobrandini,  168 

Aldobrandini  at  Fras- 

cati,  889 

Altieri,  107 

Barberini,  286 

Barberini    at    Castel 

Gandolfo,  393 

Belvedere,  389 

Bolognetti,  133 

Borghese,  152 

—  Bracciano,  891 

—  of  Cicero,  389 

—  Conti,  390 

—  Corsini,  276 

—  Doria  Pamftli,  276 
>-  d'  Este,  885 

—  Giraud,  276 

—  of  Horace,  387 

—  Lancelotli,  133 
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?»9W- 


Ludovisi,  145 

:  -Madama^  S77 

Massimi^  9S 

Mattel,  90 

-t —  Mecenas^  S86 
Medici,  151 

MoDdragone,  899. 

Patrizi,  ISS 

Polambaia,  107 

Poniatowski,  19 

bf  Pope  Julius,  18 

Rufina,  390 

Rufinella,  S91 

Spada,  79 

Taverna,  890 

Torlonia,  138,  276 


UrftJKia,  9trada.  121 
Visitp,.8 
Viyarium^  the,  92    ' 

Water,  5 

Way,  Appian,  239 

Aideatipf,  23^ 

Flammiau,  I^ 

L^bicaha,  105 

Wicked,  180 

Way.     See  Via. 

Wisdom,  Archigymnasiam 

of,  197 

Zitell^,  CoB«ervatoriodi,  98 
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JFor  ®rabrtler»  in  Itals* 

JUST  PV BUSHED, 

SAMUEL     LEIGH, 

18,  STRAND. 

REICHARD'S  ITINERARY  OF  ITALY  ;  or,  Tra- 
veller's Gnide  throngh  that  interesting  Country}  containing  the 
vnrioas  Modes  and  Expenses  of  Travelling,  Weights,  Measures, 
Coins,  Inns ;,  also  ibe  Posts  and  Relays  of  all  the  Roads ;  with  a 
Topographical  Accoant  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  de^ 
scribing  their  Productions,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Literary  So- 
cieties, and  Natural  as  well  as  Artificial  Curiosities;  -witii  a  View, 
and  Three  large  Maps.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  from 
the  Observations  of  Keeeut  Travellers.    ISmo.  105.  6d. 


A  STATISTICAL,  POLITICAL,  MINERALOGICAL, 
and  MODERN  MAP  of  ITALY,  v?lththe  New  Boundaries,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Treaties;  together  with  Signs  to  indicate  Capitals  of 
Sutes.  Cities,  Fortified  Places,  Market  Towns,  Villages,  and  Ham- 
lets, Ruins,  Capitals  of  Provinces,  Post  Stations,  Post  Roads  regu- 
larly snppiied  with  Horses,  Post  Roads  not  regularly  supplied. 
Distances  of  Posts ;  also  Signs  of  Quarries,  Mines,  Foundries,  Forget, 
Springs,  &c.  The  size  of  the  Map  is  46  Inches  by  27.  It  includes  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  North,  and  Marseille  and  Avignon  on  the 
West;  forming  the  most  comprehensive  Map  of  Italy  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  J.  A.  Oboiaszi. 
Price  13«.  Canvasft  and  Case.  The  Northern  Pait  only,  including 
Rome,  81. 


VASrS  NEW  PICTURE  OF  NAPLES  and  its  EN- 
VIRONS, in  the  form  of  an  Itinerary:  contaiuiug  an  Accoant  of 
the  Road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  a  minute  Description  of  the 
Public  Buildings,  ancient  and  modern  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  in  Uiat 
City  and  its  Viriuity.  Embellished  with  a  correct  Plan  of  the  City ; 
a  Map  of  the  Route  flrom  Rome  to  Naples,  and  upwards  of  Thirty 
Views.    18ma  10J.<kl,  bound. 


ITALIAN  PRONUNCIATION. 
,  THE  ITALIAN  INTERPRETER,  consisting  of  Co- 
pious and  Familiar  Conversations,  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
and  utility,  together  with  a  complete  Vocabulary  in  English  and 
Italian;  to  which  is  added  in  a  separate  column,  the  exact  Mode  of 
Ifronaneiation,  on  a  plan  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Italian  Language.  By  8.A«BsftlfAEl>o.  Neat  Pocket 
Valumei  Of.Otf.  b«lf*bOttuU« 


^  JSttMfm  m  fte  (Sonttont 

NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS, 

ILLU8TRATBD   IT 

MAPS,  Plans,  views,  ^c. 


iSAMUEL  LEIOH. 

PI^NTA'S  NEW  PICTURE  of  PARIS.  New  Edi- 
tion, innch  enUrged.    Price  dt.  boond. 

.   PLANTA'S  NEW  PICTURE  of  PARIS,  wilhThiHy 

Piates  of  Custam^    ISmo.  boniid,  U^« 

REICHARD'S  ITINERARY  of  FRANCE  and  BEL- 
GIUM.   New  Edition.  18mo.  bound.  8». 

A  LARGE  and  ACCURATE  MAP  of  FRANCE, 
BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND. &c.  Price6r.;  Ganvals and  Caae, 0«. 

EBEUS  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  THROUGH  SWIT- 

ZFRL/IND.    Pocket  Volume,  bound,  and  Atlas,  half-bonnd,  ICf. 
BOYCE'S  BELGIAN  and  DUtCH  TRAVELLER; 

New  Edition.  ISnoo.  boond.  %s. 

ROMBERG'S  NEW  PICTURE  of  BRUSSELS  and 

iU  ENVIRONS.    New  Edition,  18rao.  bonnd,  %s, 

REICHARD'S  ITINERARY    of  GERMANY,-    o^ 

lYaveller'B  Guide  ihrougli  tliat  Country.     18mo.   Vis,  bound. 

SCHREIBER'S  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  DOWNf 
the  RHINE.    New  Edition.  18ino.  8«.  bound. 

REICHARD'S  ITINERARY  of  DENMARK,  SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA.    18mo.  7«.  brand. 

REICHARD'S  ITINERARY  of  SPAIN  and  PORTU- 
GAL.   18mn    7j.   bound. 

POST  ROADS  OF  EUROPE,  18mo.   8f.  boun4. 

BLAGDON'S  FRENCH  INTERPRETER,  New  Edi- 
tion.   Neat  Pocket  Volume,  lialf-fc|oand,  6#.  6^.      . 

GENLIS'  MANUEL  DU  V0YAGBU|t|Coii8istiDeof 
familiar  GonversatiouB  in  EngliBh,  Ffencli,  and  It«iiin.  New  KtU- 
tion.    Halfboand,  6f . 6<f. 

GENLIS'  MANUEL  DU  VOYAGEUR,  in  Six  Lan- 
leases,  English.  French,  Italian,  German,  Spaniah,  and  ^otta* 
faese.    New  Edition,  balf-bonnd,  dif.  6ii. 

MABIRE'S  CONVERSATIONAL  PRECEPTOR,  in 
French  and  English.    Neat  pocket  volume  6f.  6d.  half-bonnd. 

HAMON)ERE'8  NEW  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 
FRENCH  aAd  ENGLISH,  and  BNQlLISH  «nd  FRENCH.    a#. 

WHITAKER'S  MODERN '  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
Neat  Pocket  Volarae,  6j.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  TOURIOT'S  POCKET  JOURNAL,  with  rula^ 
Columns  for  Expenses,  and  a  aoiUble  /|p4C«.  for  OhMWaUoab 
F,  «•  hilf-hguAd^  JIf.  «^,  M^,  «fv  ^* 


EMBELLISHMENTS, 


I  Attfiteatro  Flavio,  detio  il  ColMieo    .        *  1  titb- 
it. Piazza  Colonna          ,        •        .        •        •  J    ^ 

Guide  to  Ouriositwes  op  Roxft  •  ^'^ 

^  Fiazza  di  ColonDa  Trajan^         .        .        •  J   170 

4  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo    .        .        .        •  S 

5  Avanzi  del  Tempio  della  Pace    .        .         •  J.     70 

6  Tempio  detto  della  Tosse    .        .        .        •  .5 

7  Arco  di  Costantino v     72 

8  Arco  di  Tito \ 

9-  Interno  delV  Anfiteatro  Flavio   .        .        •  J     80 

10  Piazza  del  Popolo j 

11  Castellodeir  AcquaMarzia       .        •        •  >     84 

12  Avanzi  dei  Tempi  del  Sole  e  della  Luna     .  $ 

IS  Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  LAterano    ,        -  }    an 

14  Interno  della  Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  La-   %    96 

terano  .        *        •        •        •        •  -J 

15  Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica        '        *        *  J   10® 

16  Sepolcrodi  Cecilia  Metella         .        .        •  J 

17  Basilica  diS.  Maria  Maggiore    •    ,  •  .     •  }    112 

18  Interno  della  Basilica  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore  J 

19  Fontana  di  Trevi J.   160 

20  Chiesa  della  S.  S.  Trinitil  de*  Monti  .  J 

21  Porto  detto  di  Ripetta         .        .        .        •  1   183 

22  \ja,  Gran  Piazza  Navona      ...  J 

23  Piazotdella  Rotonda  .        .        .        •  }.   186 

24  Interno  del  Panteon    ....;.  J 

25  Arco  detto  di  Giano  Quadrifronte      .       I  1    937 

26  Ponte  Lucano    .        .        .        .        I       ^  \ 

27  Avanzi  del  Circo  dl  CMMsam-    •        .       J  J   244 

28  Campo  VacoiM0         •       *     \       &       c  > 

90 
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29  Basilica  di  S.  Paolo^  fuori  leMura     .^      »      \  aso 
80  Interno  della  Basilica  di.  S.  Fgoli^  fuori  le  Muia  J* 

SI  Fontano  dell*  Acqua  Paolo          .        .        .       X  07^ 

82  Prospetto  del  Campidoglio          .        .        .       J  ■**'* 

88  Porto  di  Ripa  Grande         ....       1  ^n/i 

84  Parte  Laterale  del  Ponte  S.  Angelo      .        .      J  ^"" 

85  Basilica  di  S.  Pietro,  in  Vaticano      .        .        )  sqa 

86  Interno  della  Basilica  di  S.  Pietro,  in  Vaticano  J  **"'^ 
37  Tempio  della  Sibilla  a  TivoU     .        .        .        >  ^^ 

88  Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio      .        .        .        .        J  *^ 

89  Le  Cascatelle  a  TivoU        .        •        .        •       ?  ««« 
40  Avanzi  del  Tempio  di  Vesta       .        .        .  v  S 
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